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All You Send 

Any article shown here, sent direct to 
your home, for only $1.00 now. Use it 
for 30 days, then if. for any reason whatever, you 
want to return it to uo. we will pay the freight both 
waya and refund your n.oney. If y..u decide to keep it. 
take nearly a year to pay. Order more than one article if you 
WW vfi° n * " urne terms direc t fioin thin ad -t fr.«m our catalog. 
That ia the otter from Uie House of Hat Unan which gives you 
en opportunity to share in the Lemiiu of our irreat buying power and of 
our charge account system w hich meana getting the utmost in value and the 
easiest terms Also learn by aa^l to r-eru n. e that you cannot Buff, i Iom or 
dissatisfaction w hen dealing here. That "the customer it. alwaya right" la 
the foundation of the polity on which wo have built success from a little 
eture to a $1L'.(KX>.OOU.OO concern with hundreds of thousands of customers. 
It is the policy which wu roust maintain to Increase our success which we trace directly 
lo Uie outioluctii.ii giiiri to our patrons. No liunrr.an customer can make an un- 
sst infactory purchase here. 
Send lo ua fur anything you want. Order direct I mm ties advertisement, or get our 464 
SclcCtluU I 
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luu from it. and yuur cliurgu account will be opened. Send coupon. 



$*■ Brings This Big Rocker 
I Frame ismadeentirelyof kilndried 
■ hardwood. Arms and front posts 
mm ~'re g.'.iuine Quarter sawed oak. 
mmm other exposed parts bring fine 
•elected oak in handsome golden oak finish. 
Seat has four springs and back hag six 
springs all supported on tempered steel 
bands. Killing is wood fibre and cotton 
felt. Hand-.mely upholstered in Units- 
tiunS»"ir.-i. hrvwnfcMth. r. Height of scat 
" bom floor 17 in. Height of back from scat 
2?'-> in. Seat is 19x19 in. Width of chair 
over all 30 1 * in. Shipping wight about 40 
lbs. Sent from Chicago Warehouse or 
factory in Western New York State. 

Order by No 79MA7. Prica 
JS.48. S.nd $1.00 now. 
Balance in pay- 
ments of 75c 
mooLbly 




$"■ Brings 42- Piece Aluminum Set 
■ 9-piece combination double roaster with two 
■ outer shells, inside pudding pan, 6 custard 
■ cups with perforated pan bolder. Two outer 
mmm shells make an excellent roaster for chicken, 
steaks and other meats: using perforated inset am] 
email pudding pan, it is a combination cooker and 
steamer. The three pans are also used separately over 
the tiro as cake pan, bake dir.li, pudding pan or for 
any purpose where open pans are used; 7-eup coffee 

Eereolator with inaet (2 pieces); 6-quart preserving 
ettlc; 2 bread pans; 2 pie plates; 1 -quart and 2-quart 
lipped saucepans: 1 Indie: 2 jelly cake pans, with loose 
bottoms, (4 pieces) ; 1 caster act, salt and pepper stink- 
era. toothpick holder and frame (4 pieces); ] measur- 
ing cup: 1 combination funnel (6 pieces); 3 measuring 
spoons; 1 strainer; 1 sugar shaker; 1 enter; 1 eaka 
turner: 1 lemon juice extractor. Sent from our Chi- 
cago Warehouse. Order by No.415MAI2. Price 
complete only $9. 76. Send SI -00 now. Balance in 
monthly payments of $1.00 each. 



. !■ Brings This 
$1 Hot Blast 
JL Heater 

The famous 

"Perfect"' Re- 
gent, liurni 
wood or coal. 
Hot blast con- 
struction uses 
ALL the fuel. 
Swedge joint 
prevents 
bolls burn- 
ing off. The 
double feed 
doors admit 
large lumps 
coal. Two 
draf tdamp- 
ere. Draw 
center 6haker 
grate. Mica 
windows. Nickel- 
ed trimmings. Heavy cast iron base. 
Extra strong fire pot. Floor space 
21x21 in. Fire pot diameter 15 S in. 
Shipping weight 156 lbs. Shipped 
direct from our foundry either in 
Central Ohio or Michigan. 

Order byNo. 387MA13. Price Slt.SS. 
Send SI. 00 now. Balance in payments 
of $1.75 each. 




Send Coupon 

to Order Direct or Get 454 Page Bargain Catalog 

This book shows amazing values in Furniture, Stoves. Ranges. Silver- 
ware, Jewelry. Lamps, Baby Carriages. Phonographs, Kitchen Cabinets. 
Ice Boxes. Dishes, Curtains. Sewing Machines. Carpets Rugs. Aluminum 
Ware. Vacuum Cleaners. Paints, Rooting. Gasoline Engines. Cream Separ- 
ators and hundreds of other article*. All on our 30 days' free trial and 

long credit t. mu. If yon do not seo what yoj want in this sd send f.ir our great 
bargain catalog and select from It. Mark coupon to order direct or send post 
run! or coupon for the catalog. We will muil if free upnn request. 
mm mmm mmm mmm mwm mmu mmm mmm mmm mmm mmm mmm mmm mum mmm mmm a 

Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co., 

3998 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 864, Chicago, III. 

Send ma the merchandise marked X it being understood thsl I em to heve the 
uaeoi it for 30 days and if for any reeaon I do not went to keep it can return 
it et the end of that time end you will pay freight both way. and refund my 
payment. If I keep it I am to pay balance aa indicated in this ad. 
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Rocker 
No. 7.-MA7. 



□ 



Heater 

No. 3S7MA13. 



Name Address 

If Catalog only is wanted, write name and address above or send Postcard. 
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CONTENTS 

COMPLETE NOVEL 

ROGUE OR HERO? William Wallace Cook 

UcmarkHbie tale of Western adventure. One of the pert f»""> this popular author. 

COMPLETE H( > V H LETTES 

ALL FOR THE GAME W. E. Schutt 

Powerful story or collegia football. 
SAFE AND SOUND Bertram Lebhar 

lOxample of what a clover author CUO SO in the way of u scientific mystery tale. 

SHORTER STORIES 

TOO SURE, . C. T. Jordan 

Whan the star quarter-inUer got a gold stop watch tor o Mrthday present. 
THE SQUARE TRIANGLE, .... Lyon Mearson . 

An odd title, you may say; but Che Story is odd*, too, as ymi will sec. 

MORE THAN A GUESS Augustus Wittfeld 

Nature study ami detective work mixed, a laughable Dorothy and Arthur tale. 
ALWAYS THERE Adolph Bennauer 

Once nn Anterleun, always an Anieiienu ; tin- spirii dial never dies. 

WHEN IS AN OLD MAID? .... Edgar White 

Courtesy forbids a reply; Imi this huniorous story tells you when she is not; 

THE UNCURRIED WEST James French Dorrance 

Conversion of a "Doubting Thomas" lo wild and woidly ways. 
OUT OF HIS ELEMENT Harold de Polo . 

Ked Panther and his encounter with a man creature, 

WITH RED MEN AND MAGIC, . Ralph Boston 

Little eccentricities of the Indians on the baseball field give this author bis onpor- 
tu nity. 

THAT SWEET SINGER Ima Nutt . 

lie Imagined be was a "twelve-o'clock fi ller ill nine-u'eloek tOWn.? Did he have 

an awakening? 

SERIAL, NOVELS 

WRITTEN SO THAT YOU CAN START READING THEM IN THIS NUMUEK 

HAUNTED LAND Burt L. Standish 

in Pise Parrs Pan in. 

Spirited novel of the lumber region of Maine. ,\ Raittbridgo of Rawgg" rtorj 
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a teasing mystery of New York. 
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YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 

But Your Nose? 



■ r«">'<t no 
...... >,, oilier* 
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Before 



After 




WHAT OTHCNS HAVE TO SAV-. - 



for free booklet, " tattkm ** think* lA'i! "J 

' >i n / r. .' ..mm. ml Jl <i. /■/• ;<i|tr-oi 



Or. JP. />. fj. vrttmaml mi-m ""■' r '•' " " ' 
1/ •'7V>i«(u» 10 yi-.i- 
llMNM 

(Atrial coal U .Vra. K. W. *->n» Mol »'■* •» MMm rrau/fe 
mif »iff*T«efcMTA ami ■« r«ri/ mu.A iiufol omit (ft* Sote-Shaitr. 

M. TRILETY. Face Specialist, 85S Ackerraan Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 



Agents and Help Wanted 



MEN OF IDEAS and Inventive 
ability. New list of "Needed Inven- 
tions." "Patent Buyers," and "How 
toOetVour Patent and Your Money." 
Randolph aJc Co.. Dept. 243. Wash.. D.C. 



GOVERNMENT positions i>:iy hlg 
money, Qet prepared for "exams" by 
former 0. s. civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
.sciiool. Box iumx, Rochester. N. Y. 



Popular Music 



FCKEF UP TO DAT& Seven latest 
Popular son» uiiK— carefully Kelt i it- 
cd— "Suitable for I »anclni:)-— mailed 
tor s|.<m. .\ddri-NH Sonu Shop. 907 

Dakota BuUdlnc, St Paul, Minn. 



Motion Picture Plays 



WE accept scripts in any form; cor- 
rect Free: sell on commission. Hie 
Rewards! Make Money. Write U& 
Writer's Service, Uox H.Auburn.N.Y. 



Songs, Poems 



SONG WRITERS "Manual and 
Culde" Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication oroutriuht 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios. 106 (ialety Bide, .New York. 



WRITE the words for a some. We 
write music and Kunrantec pith- 

Usher's acceptance. Submit i us 

now. Chester Muslo Co., JW Wilson 
Avenue, suite ni2. Chicago, 



Patents and Lawyers 



Patents secured or Fee returned. 
Actual sea ret i free. Semi sketch. P»17 
Edition. '.to-paKe book free. <•. P. Klm- 
roel, 24» Barrister Bide. Wa*h.. D.C 



IDEAS WANTED— Manufacturers 
are writing for p:«teuts procured 
through me. Four books with list 
hundreds ol Inventions Wanted Kent 
free. 1 help you market your Inven- 
tion, Advice free. R. B. Owen, AV 
Owen Bids:.. w.-udiinctop. D.C. 



PATENTS— Write for Row To I >!>- 
tain ■ Patent. I.l-t of Patent Buyers 

and luveiitlooe Wanted, 8i.owi.ckki in 
prlr.es offered lor Inventions. Semi 
sketch lor Hi e opinion :is to patent- 
ability, niiri hooks hent free upon 
reuuest. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to Bell their inven- 
tions. \ 'ictor J. Evans A Co.. Patent 
AttjK.. 7U7 Ninth. Washington. I>. < . 



Try to Match at 60% More 



0"l<i <■.]> iq«g«iiir.l 
I morm. IS 



'ui/C«*l«lil»., l-,l,,,,ll,.*inl-r,r „ +55.00 

Liberty Bonds accepted BAcata* 

Write for Jos. DeRoy & Sons Bulletin 

No • ibtlirationa. Il,irulre<la of •ranaT.I loeo banralna In dlomoiij. an, I 
-r^d ov« « . .000.0.10. ££.^<*~<^ <£•>* ri!^" 




FAT 



Get Rid 
of That 

FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 

Strut on Mqueat. A-k f"r rny "pay-whon-rfiJuwil" 
offi-r. My trrntnii'nt liiu< ntiucetl at tin- rntu of B |x>un-l 
a day. No «li«-tirur. no oxcreiw, obnoUiUly •aft- ami 
nurv mt-thod. 1*1 me Bend you proof «i my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN. Lic.n.ed Phy.ici«n 
State New York. 286 Fiflh Avenue. New York. De.lt J-152 



GOVT JOBS 

minrthourv. ruv-k N»ik^,.. No hard « mm fttmmdrA 
lifetime f>tmlt1r>na |7Mo |150 e, month to •tart. Quirk promotion.* 

MEN WANTED* 




o » r r write ( 

Mil (111 
■dran 

• rnra>nt Hallway Hall. Peet Offlea. Coatam Boaee, 

Sba^^K^wJrKr ra£s fast iyssa.-! 

PATTIMSON CIVIt SISVIOI »CMOOU«»0AI 
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CHARLIE! 




Charlie 
Chaplin 
Book 



5rater«3MnM 

NEW YOBK 



NO need of asking: "Charlie 
who?" Everybody knows 
that just "Charlie," is Charlie 
Chaplin. 

There has been lots cf 
trash published about this funniest cf 
all comedians, but the Charlie Chaplin 
Book (authorized and copyrighted) is 
the only one which deals with Mr. 
Chaplin's best work. It contains all cf 
the side-splitting comedies in which 
this artist has appeared for the Essanay 
Company, in interesting, well-written 
story form. 

In this book you will find Charlie in 
"The Bank" at "Work"; "By the Sea" 
holding down "His New Job" as "The 
Champion," and all the others at which 
you have laughed. 

Charlie is funny and so are these 
stories and the Charlie Chaplin Book is 
well worth fifteen cents. 

At your news dealer's, or if he cannot 
supply you, send direct to the pub- 
lishers, adding four cents to the price 
to cover postage. 

PUBLISHED BY 

STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Wear the Sty li shThings 

You Like,Take Months to Pay 

My Style Book pictures 1,001 Gold Medal 
styles for women and children. It is free to 
you if you ask for it now. 

With my Style Book will cornea Credit Card 
opening your account here. So when you wish 
anything, yoa simply tell me to send it on 
approval, prepaid. 

If delighted, you spread the cost over many 

months. I don't want cash. You wear and 

enjoy pretty things as you pay for them. My 

prices will astonish, you for their lowness. 

To get my Style Book, you must ask for it at once. 
A postal will bring it to you— now. 114%) 

MARTHA LANE ADAMS 

3436 Mosprat Street Chicago 

lllllllllllillllllllllllill 
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FREE CATALOG 


y06 pares of wonderful Yalui-g. diamonds. 

'wntcbes. rings. Jewelry, ap-to-dale •).■ 
alens. Boy [be Ware Way, vou will uc«t 
niss tha money. G-'t pout*- d. write today 

RED WARE CO., Dept. .'Jf Bl. Loale.Hr.. 



WOULD THE LAW LET YOU MARRY? 

Some St&tefl have been wise enough to insist upon a n»-. i.-al 
examination of the two contracting partu-? to a marriani' Im'|...v 
alien- i« i-.-u.-i Through tha adoption of a law whereby the 

physically unrtt w.-ro baXTM from marriage in every Stall in the 
Union, there woul.l indeed be n r. Intn.ly -mall |..-r- 
centaire of the population that would measure up 
to the standard. 

WOULD YOU BE ONE OF THOSE 

doomed to an thintwrh life nliiiu-.wiU.iiut tha MM that it** 
hand in liand wiOi :i U.viiur wife and health* cliil.lr. ii : Our 
tirst duty is l.i posterity, We are nut put here by an ull- 
wise Providence merely tr. live out our Uvea, and then uo 
out like a ninillcd candle. We are entruMe<l with lh<- 
aacxed duty of perpctuutiiu: the rxure. 

LIKE BEGETS LIKE : A man wt».. Is torn and nicked hy 
phyliral ailment* nr il c» cea-ei. nt ill kinds will ...irardn, »ce 
theae traits in Inn children. On the other hand thi *trun». 
vinle man, who irulnuuly eufevuerds his body and hi. 
health, will swno dot- revel in Uie sicbt of offspruu; Uiat 
ore u picture of joyous, bubbling he&Jth. 

VOU OWE IT MOST TO THAT CIRL 

The sweetest, purest, deareat sir) in the whole world whom 
yon WOV Id call wife. In your C.mIv clean * Do yu.i realm- 
Oil- terrible, comcqurncrt of the follies that arc wreck" it 
your h.-le f Rrmemhcr then that STPONCFORTISM will 
restore to you the vitality ><( MANHOOD. 

I have prepared a little book. " Intelnsence In Physical 
and Health Culture," which should be read by everynre 
sufficiently interested In themaehre* to w-tsh for the beat In 
lira. It points the way to better health, t cleaner, happier 
Die and a splendid physique. Three 2-eent stamps will 
pay for maillm, the book. Send for It NOW. 

LIONEL STRONGFORT, Master of Physical Culture 
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\BPAHAM LINCOLN w 

7*» ill study and yet 
j-oadi; a/id maybe* 
my chance will come.' 



YOUR Chance 
Will Come 

Born in a log cabin, Abraham Lincoln had 
little chance to acquire an education. But 
he was determined to succeed. Some 
day," he said, "my chance will come." 
So he studied and got ready. And his 
chance DID come. 

) '.arcnance will come. Some day you'll be 
considered for promotion or for a good job in 
tome other line of work. If you are ready, 
you'll go up. 

And you CAN get ready. No matter if your 
schooling was limited — if you do have to work 
long hours. If you really want a better job, 
the International Correspondence Scl ools can 
train you for it at home during your 6pare time. 

Every month hundreds of I. C. S. Students 
voluntarily report proinotionsorsalary increases 
due to I. C. S. help. What the 1. C. S. have 
done for these men they cm do for YOU. 
MarLcind mail the coupon NOW. 

I. C S.. BOX 384.9, Scranlon. Pa. 
- — — — i i — tr»« out ni»i — — — - — — 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 3849, SCRANTON. PA. 

KipUIn, without ohllsailnir me. Iinw I can quality for the posi- 
tion, or In tho •ubject. iffurt which t mark X. 
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»100 



$25 



pT"^pT*r . V TIM N« 

%£sjA Eight Month 
to Pay 
Braulilul Diamond 
Sent on Approval— No 
Money Down 

No obligation ; pay as you can. Order 
any diamond horn our catalogue; when re- 
ceived, if not absolutely salulactory, plum 
it. Otherwise kt-rp it and pay 20 <A tl c 
price, and only 10',vj per month thereailcr. 
Ten per cent discount for all cash. A 
binding guarantee as to quality with ea. h 
diamond. Any diamond purchased frr tn 
us can be exchanged at a yearly increased 
value of 7'j'/> on a larger purchase. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOCL E 
DELUXE 4 B. Contains over one 
thousand photographs of rings, pins, dia- 
monds, and other gift iu^esliorts. 

L. W. SWEET & CO., INC. 
2 ~nJ 4 Maiden Lane. Deft. 46. lVcw York City 
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$50 
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CHAPTER % 
near Dutchman's hill. 

ggj^|HERE was nothing lovely 
Brjlf9 aD0Ut Dutchman's Hill. In 
that country of bleak, barren 
uplifts, this particular emi- 
nence had not even the dis- 
tinguishing factor of height. It was 
squatty and covered with dun-colored 
rocks and sprawling cactus clumps. 
Ugly, positively forbidding to the view 
from any angle, Dutchman's Hill was 
a minus quantity so far as scenery was 
concerned. Yet Jack Wilkinson, artist, 
of Los Angeles, was industriously 
transferring that hill to canvas — bring- 
ing to bear on the work all his cunning 
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craftsmanship, all his masterful knowl- 
edge of the law of natural chiaroscuro 
in which masses of light and dark are 
played against each other in delicate 
contrasts that seem neither harsh nor 
artificial. Had Wilkinson been doing 
in oils a bit of his loved California 
Sierras, he could not have labored more 
faithfully. 

As a matter of fact — and Wilkinson 
would have admitted it cheerfully — ho 
was out for the "long green." A pluto- 
crat had offered him real money in four 
figures to paint pictures of a scorched 
and blighted wilderness. Art for art's 
sake is all very well, but many an artist 
i-; now pocketing his finer sensibilities 
on account of this H. C. of L. If a 
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plutocrat wanted a picture of Dutch- 
man's Hill, of the box canon and caves 
of the Cattywampus, of the lone cotton- 
wood on Hardly Able Flat, and of the 
historical spot in which the said pluto- 
crat had sold out his holdings in Ojo 
Caliente Valley, why it was up to Wil- 
kinson to execute the commission aad 
"pull down the coin." 

When a man's pocketbook crowds his 
heart out of a job, the job is a real 
one. Wilkinson found it so. Neverthe- 
less, under his big green sketching um- 
brella he sweated and mixed his colors 
and laid on the paint with a diligence 
and skill that threatened to make of 
that blistered desert barnacle a thing 
of beauty. So true was Wilkinson's 
touch and so fine his fancy that he 
could not put brush to canvas without 
leaving indelible marks of his own high 
nature in the work of his hand, even 
when his inspiration was nothing more 
than a plutocrat's cash. 

He could have wrenched a better 
effect out of Dutchman's Hill had he 
done his sketching at sunrise or sunset, 
but this was not in his contract. The 
plutocrat insisted that he paint the hill 
in mid-afternoon ; also that he put a 
buckskin mule by a heap of rocks 
marked "X" on a penciled diagram, and 
a man in a blue flannel shirt and an 
attitude of extreme dejection on top 
of the rocks — a man with the facial 
resemblance of the plutocrat at the age 
of twenty-five. To put a complete hill 
on a canvas two feet one way by two 
and a half the other, and then drop 
in a buckskin mule and a man recog- 
nizable as the plutocrat in his younger 
years, called for ingenuity. 

Wilkinson was exercising his inge- 
nuity when a firearm, without the least 
warning whatever, exploded behind 
him. The green umbrella went one 
way, the easel went another, and Wil- 
kinson shot into the air and landed on 
all fours, scattering paintbrushes. He 
looked around cautiously. 



"Oh, I'm sorry 1" exclaimed a soft 
voice. "Did I frighten you very 
much ?" 

A very pretty young woman was just 
sliding out of a man's saddle on the 
back of a pinto cayuse. She had a 
revolver in her hand, and, plainly 
enough, had done the shooting. Push- 
ing the revolver into a small holster 
strapped to her waist by a carved 
leather belt, the girl ran to the over- 
turned easel and solicitously picked up 
the picture. Fortunately the canvas 
had fallen paint side up. 

Wilkinson arose to his feet. "Fright- 
ened ?" he echoed. "Certainly not. 
Whenever a twenty-centimeter shell ex- 
plodes under my chair, it is my custom 
to go through a few simple exercises. 
I hope I didn't annoy you." 

He pulled a brush ful of Vandyke 
brown out of his hair and wiped a 
smear of gamboge off his chin. The 
girl, holding the picture in her hand, 
looked laughingly across it at Wilkin- 
son. "You're very good-natured about 
it, anyhow," she observed. Her eyes 
dropped to the canvas. "Why." she 
exclaimed, "this is a picture of Dutch- 
man's Hiii r 

"You've guessed it," said Wilkinson. 

"And you're an artist !" 
Another guess. I hope it's correct." 
He set up the easel and replaced the 
green umbrella in its proper position. 
"Now. then," he inquired, "were you 
shooting at me or at the picture ? Please 
be perfectly frank. T know I ought 
to be shot for painting Dutchman's Hill, 
but I was hoping I wouldn't be caught 
at it." 

The girl placed the canvas carefully 
on the easel, stepped back, and indicated 
an object in the sand which had es- 
caped Wilkinson's attention until that 
moment. A rattlesnake, neatly decapi- 
tated by the girl's bullet, lay within 
striking distance of the artist's camp 
stool. 

"The diamond-back was coiled and 
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ready to strike," the girl explained. "I 
saw it as I rode up. You were so in- 
terested in your work that you didn't 
hear me or hear the rattler when it 
buzzed its warning. I had to be quick." 

Wilkinson stared at the diamond- 
back. Then he advanced and bent over 
it. "Six rattles and a button," he re- 
marked, straightening. "And I had to 
smash the last bottle of snake medicine 
yesterday to keep Sam Hooray from 
wandering among the rocks and coax- 
ing the snakes to bite him. Young lady, 
what would have happened if you had 
failed to put that snake out of busi- 
ness?" 

Wilkinson seemed to puzzle the girl. 
She smiled at him and shook her head. 

"You give it up?" continued Wilkin- 
son. "Then listen, and I will tell you." 
He cleared his throat impressively. "I 
am here to perpetrate a series of six 
pictures, by way of giving a panoramic 
view of the scenes of a plutocrat's early 
beginnings. If that snake .had bitten 
the — er — artist — thank you ! — under the 
green umbrella, this view of Dutch- 
man's Hill and of certain vistas up and 
down the Catty wampus would never 
have been perpetuated in oils. On be- 
half of Napoleon G. Pendexter, of Los 
Angeles and Hollywood, I thank you." 
He bowed. 

"Napoleon G. Pendexter?" There 
was awed surprise in the girl's voice 
as she echoed the name. 

"You have heard of Mr. Pendexter, 
of course. Everybody has heard of 
him. In this sun-scorched wilderness 
of rocks and sand, touched with charm 
for the moment by the presence of a 
lovely young lady who knows how to 
shoot, Napoleon G. Pendexter once had 
what they call his habitat. In other 
words, that great man really lived and 
did strenuous things in these parts. Is 
that what surprises you?" 

"Why, Mr. Pendexter once was a 
half owner of the Dolly Varden claim, 
which now belongs to my mother ! And 



he hired you to come out here and 
paint Dutchman's Hill !" She laughed. 
"I should think he would want to for- 
get this country and not have you paint 
pictures that will make him remember 
it." 

"That's my idea, Miss Manning, but 
when a plutocrat is self-made he's apt 
to be proud of his record." 

"I suppose so," Mr. Wilkinson." 

Each surprised the other in the 
knowledge of names. Wilkinson ex- 
plained that he was the seventh son 
of a seventh son and had merely 
grabbed the girl's name out of the air. 
To prove his occult* powers still fur- 
ther, he repeated her full name, 
"Cherry Manning." Then he wanted 
to know how his own name had dawned 
on her. She answered that she had 
grabbed it off the lid of the battered 
tin box of paints. 

"Rumor tells us," Miss Manning re- 
marked, "that Napoleon G. Pendexter 
is a hard-hearted, disagreeable per- 
son." 

"One touch of rumor makes the 
whole world chin," said Wilkinson. 
"Don't believe all you hear about Na- 
poleon G. I can tell you that 

Ah," he broke off, "here's Sam Hooray, 
and he comes in a hurry. Now what's 
to pay?" 

From the mouth of a little arroyo, 
let into a ridge that faced Dutchman's 
Hill at a distance of several hundred 
yards, a short, brown man was sprint- 
ing. He wore a high-crowned Mexican 
hat, a cotton shirt, corduroy trousers, 
and canvas shoes. Close to Wilkinson, 
he halted, evidently abashed at the sight 
of Miss Manning. 

"Banzai!" exclaimed Wilkinson. "If 
I had pulled off a hundred-yard dash 
like that this sizzling afternoon, the 
sun would have bowled me over. But 
Sam here seems to be lined inside and 
out with asbestos. Miss Manning, this 
is my friend and factotum. He looks 
after our camp while I'm out spoiling 
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some perfectly good canvas. The big- 
gest difficulty about him is his name. 
I can't pronounce it. He comes of the 
old samurai, however, and so 1 have 
lechristened him Sam Hooray. What 
appears to be the trouble, Sam?" 

"Please," the Japanese answered, 
"man fall from cliff ; he go to sleep. 
1 could HOt remain still for being 
troubled." 

"A man fell from the cliff?" re- 
turned Wilkinson, startled. "What 
cliff r* 

' Rattlesnake Cliff, honorable friend. 
Y6u come to relief of unfortunate per- 
son, perhaps?" 

Wilkinson whistled. "Any man that 
takes a clean fall from the top of Rat- 
tlesnake Cliff," he remarked, "has 
mighty little use for a relief party. 
Retter bring a spade, Sam." 

"There is heartbeat and pulse move- 
ment." said Sam, "and I aspire *to 
hope." 

The girl climbed into the saddle on 
the pinto's back. "Where did this 
happen?" she inquired. 

Sam pointed toward a ridge that 
flanked the furrowed valley across 
from Dutchman's Hill. The ridge el- 
bowed from north and south and 
trended away toward the southeast. 
The angling face of it lay sheer to, 
forming what was known as Rattle- 
>nakc Cliff. 

"Around turn, please," said Sam re- 
spectfully. 

"I'll go with you, Mr. Wilkinson," 
remarked the girl. 

Wilkinson told the Jap to carry the 
picture and sketching outfit to the camp 
and then to join him and the girl on 
the scene of the accident. Ten minutes 
later the girl and the artist came to the 
bpot where the stranger had tumbled 
from the cliff, and, in the expressive 
words of Sam, had "gone to sleep." 
He was a man of twenty- four or 
twenty-five, well built, and wore brown 
corduroys and the laced knee boots of 
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a prospector. He lay in a huddle on 
his back and with his face upturned. 
The girl slid from her saddle, gave vent 
to an exclamation of alarm and sym- 
pathy, and posted herself at Wilkinson's 
side while he knelt and made an exam- 
ination. 

"Sam was right about the heartbeat 
and pulse movement," said he, "The 
heart action is strong enough for a man 
in robust health, and it seems queer 
that this fellow should have stepped 
out." 

The girl turned back to the pinto, 
lifted a canteen from her saddle, un- 
capped it, and knelt on the opposite side 
of the sprawled-out form. "Raise his 
head," said she. 

Wilkinson did so, and the mouth of 
the canteen was pressed to the man's 
lips. The water trickled down his 
throat, but consciousness did not re- 
turn. There was not a mark or bruise 
about the man SO far as Wilkinson 
could see. As the artist bent low over 
him, the ticking of a watch was heard. 
Wilkinson removed the watch from the 
trousers' watch pocket. It was an ex- 
pensive timepiece with a gold case and 
having a cheap, braided-leather chain. 
On the front cover was a monogram, 
consisting of the three letters "H. A. 
P." Wilkinson returned the watch to 
the pocket, started to his feet, and 
walked thoughtfully back and forth at 
the foot of the cliff. At that point 
the cliff was fifty feet high. How could 
a man fall from it without suffering 
mark or bruise — or stopping his watch? 
"Something queer about this," thought 
Wilkinson. 

CHAPTER II. 

PLANNED WITH CARE. 

\\/HEN Sam came. Wilkinson sug- 
gested carrying the injured man 
to their camp. Miss Manning objected 
to this, however, and insisted on hav- 
ing him removed to her mother's adobe 
on the mining claim. There were none 
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too many comforts at the adobe, the 
girl explained, but it was far and away 
better than a tent ip an arroyo. So 
the man in corduroys was lifted by the 
artist and the Jap, borne around a spur 
of the ridge, and carried into the mud- 
walled house of the Mannings. L 

Mrs. Manning was a woman of fifty. 
Wilkinson had been camped in the 
arroyo for only two days, and was see- 
ing her now for the first time. Sam 
had told him about the mother and 
daughter who lived at the Dolly Yar- 
den, picked up the rich "float" with 
their own hands, and wrung the gold 
out of it by means of a wonderful little 
arrastre. Presumably Sam had acquired 
his information in Buenas Noches, but 
he was obliged to come from the arroyo 
to the Dolly Yarden claim for water, 
and must have seen the two women at 
work. 

Mrs. Manning, her sympathetic heart- 
touched by the misfortune of the 
stranger, opened her house to him. 
Home remedies were tried in the hope 
of restoring him to consciousness, but 
they did not prove effective. It was 
a very puzzling case. 

"I can't understand this at all," re- 
marked Mrs. Mamiing. "A fall from 
the cliff might result in serious internal 
injuries. I think we ought to have 
Doctor Wells come out from town." 

"We don't know that he fell from 
the cliff, Mrs. Manning," said Wilkin- 
son. "That is only a guess." 

"That makes the matter all the more 
puzzling, and perhaps all the more seri- 
ous. We should have the doctor." 

"If you really think a doctor is nec- 
essary, I can save you a lot of bother 
by taking the man to Buenas Nochca 
in the automobile Sam and I have in 
the arroyo." 

Wilkinson made the suggestion on 
impulse. This affair of the unconscious 
stranger had an involved look to him, 
and transferring the man to town 
offered an easy way for getting him off 



the Mannings' hands. But the owner 
of the claim would not have it so. 
"Heaven forbid," she said, "that I 
should turn out of my home a man in 
the sorry condition of this stranger. 
Cherry will go to Buenas Noches for 
Doctor Wells." 

"No," returned Wilkinson, "we'll 
send Sam in the flivver. I'll go over to 
camp with him and get him started. 
If anything happens that you need me 
here, fire that gun twice." He nodded 
toward a rifle that hung from a big 
pair of antlers over a fireplace at a 
corner of the room. "I'll hear the 
reports," Wilkinson added, "and I'll 
come a-running." 

Mrs. Manning looked at her daugh- 
ter in bewilderment. The girl laughed. 
"We're not going to stage any wild- 
West show at the Dolly Yarden, Mr. 
Wilkinson," she said. ' "Why in the 
world should mother and I need you 
or any one except the doctor to help 
'us take care of this ailing stranger ; 
It's kind of you to send your man to 
town for Doctor Wells. I hope," she 
added, "that you will drop in on us 
occasionally to learn how the patient 
is getting along." 

Wilkinson answered that he would 
do that certainly; then, with a troubled 
glance at the form on the living-room 
couch, he marched away with Sam. 
Presently the two turned in at the 
mouth of the arroyo. In front of them, 
no more than a hundred yards away, a 
small but comfortable wall tent had 
been pitched, an extra "fly" stretched 
in front to form a sort of shaded porch. 
Two canvas chairs stood in the shade", 
and on a bowlder off to one side a fold- 
ing gasoline stove had been opened out 
The usual plunder that accompanies an 
artist on a sketching expedition was 
scattered around, mixed with the neces- 
sary paraphernalia of comfortable 
camping. To the right of the tent 
stood the four-cylinder car, in even- 
way dependable, although dingy and 
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battered and showing other signs of 
hard usage. There was one object in 
the camp, however, which Wilkinson 
was seeing for the first time. That 
object was a sorrel horse with one 
stocking foot, under saddle and hitched 
to an ironwood tree. 

"Looks like we had a visitor, Sam," 
remarked Wilkinson. 

"Please," said Sam, "it is not a vis- 
itor, Mr. Wilk. Horse was discovered 
by me in chaparral of greasewood. All 
my opinion is that animal belongs to 
person who fell from cliff. I take lib- 
erty to bring horse to camp. Mr. Wilk, 
and care for him so much as possible. 
Otherwise, with his master incapaci- 
tated from giving care, who is to do 
so?" 

"Ah, I see!" exclaimed Wilkinson. 
"Give To gin Sama a drink out of the 
five-gallon water bag, then start for 
town and take the two-gallon bag with 
you. Get the doctor, Sam. I'm anx- 
ious to have his opinion of the man 
we just left in the Manning adobe." 

It was Sam who had dignified the 
flivver with the name of "Honorable 
Foreigner." Wilkinson had been in 
the habit of referring to it affection- 
ately as the Pop Bottle, but he had 
shoved that title aside to accept, with 
a chuckle, the To gin Sama of the Jap. 

In ten minutes Sam was humming 
down the arroyo and out into the desert 
trail, hound for Buenas Noches. As 
soon as he had gone, Wilkinson went to 
the sorrel horse and loosened the sad- 
dle cinches. The animal was thirsty, 
and Wilkinson drew water from the 
five-gallon bag into a canvas bucket and 
let him drink. 

There was nothing about the riding 
equipment that would in any way iden- 
tify the horse's owner. Sam's infer- 
ence that the mount belonged to the 
man who had been carried to the adobe 
was a fair one. Wliile Wilkinson stood 
surveying the animal, two horsemen en- 



tered the arroyo and galloped to the 
camp. 

One of the riders was Reeves, a dep- 
uty sheriff. Wilkinson knew him, and 
had brought a letter of introduction 
to Reeves from a mutual friend in Los 
Angeles. The other man was a 
>t ranger. Both newcomers had their 
eyes on the sorrel horse. 

"That the cayuse, Newt?" inquired 
Reeves. 

Newt, who was evidently a cowboy, 
nodded vigorously. "That's my -Pete 
hawse all right, Reeves," he declared. 
"The Jap steered us plumb right when 
he sent us here." 

The deputy sheriff turned to the 
artist. "Howdy, Wilkinson?" said he. 
"We met your Jap hiking for town in 
the buzz wagon, and he gave us a tip 
that the sorrel was here. Shake hands 
with Newt Griffin, Wilkinson. Newt's 
with the Circle X crowd. The horse 
belongs to him and was run off last 
night while Newt was in town. We've 
put in the day trying to find the brute." 

"I can prove an alibi," said Wilkin- 
son, laughing, "and so can Sam. 
Neither of us was in Buenas Noches 
last night. We can't be jugged for 
making off with this Pete horse." 

Reeves grinned. "No one's trying to 
pin that to you, old man. You and 
your Jap have a clean bill. Where'd 
you find the sorrel?" 

"In the chaparral. Sam did the 
finding, and it's been less than half an 
hour since he sprung the sorrel on me." 

"That's about what the Jap told us," 
Reeves commented. 

"Did he tell you anvthing else?" 

"No." 

"Blame' queer who fetched the 
cayuse out here," muttered Griffin. 
"We can't get any line at all on the 
feller that done it." 

"Any stranger been visiting your 
camp lately, Wilkinson?" Reeves 
asked. 

Wilkinson shook his head. "You're 
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the first visitors we have had since Sam 
and I shook out our luggage and pitched 
the tent. 'Light, won't you ?" 

"I don't think we'd better," the dep- 
uty answered. "It's getting toward 
sundown, and now that we've found 
what we're after we'll be hitting the 
back track." 

While Griffin was unhitching the sor- 
rel and linking the animal to his saddle 
horn with a reata. Reeves chattered 
with the artist. When ready to leave, 
the deputy and his companion took 
long drafts from their water canteens 
and lighted their pipes. 

"I'm in luck, and no mistake," ob- 
served Griffin, with every show of sat- 
isfaction. "You see, I allowed some 
greaser had run off the sorrel and scat- 
tered into Mexico. If any cimiroon 
comes lookin' for the cayuse you hold 
him, will you, Wilkinson ?" 

"Newt, that won't happen," put in 
Reeves. "If the thief returns for the 
horse, I don't reckon he'll inquire 
around any if he finds the animal gone. 
So long, Wilkinson. Good luck." 

Griffin nodded, and both men rode 
off with the Pete horse in tow. When 
they had vanished from the mouth of 
the arroyo, Wilkinson drew a long 
breath of relief. But there was a wor- 
ried look on his face as he made his 
way to one of the canvas chairs in 
front of the tent and lowered himself 
into it. 

"Sam didn't breathe a whisper about 
that fellow at Mrs. Manning's," he 
mused, "and neither did I. Looks like 
he was a horse thief, among other 
things. If I'm on the right track, then 
chance has gone out of its way to put 
me wise to something of interest to 
Napoleon G. Pendexter. What I'm do- 
ing isn't in my contract with Napoleon 
G., but I've a hunch that he'll appre- 
ciate my efforts all right. If I " 

Wilkinson broke off his reflections 
abruptly, and was fairly lifted out of 
the chair by two reports of a firearm 



following each other in quick succes- 
sion. The reports were from a dis- 
tance, faint but clear and distinct. 

"I guess the wild- West show has 
started, after all," was Wilkinson's 
startled thought. 

He darted into the tent and emerged 
with a six-shooter, then started at a 
run for the mouth of the arroyo. Half- 
way to the trail that passed the arroyo, 
he drew to an astounded halt. The man 
in laced knee boots and corduroys had 
appeared suddenly from the direction 
of the Dolly Varden claim, sprinting 
in a way that suggested robust health 
and remarkable staying qualities. He 
flashed, a dark figure against the yellow 
of the' flat desert, across the arroyo's 
mouth and into a chaparral of grease- 
wood and white thorn, losing himself 
in the dusty brush. 

Wilkinson gave vent to an amazed 
whistle. The next instant a grim look 
came to his face, and he gripped the 
six-shooter and raced on. When the 
stranger emerged from the chaparral, 
baffled and swearing, Wilkinson met 
him face to face. 

"Where's that horse?" yelled the 
stranger. 

"Your recovery has been rapid," Wil- 
kinson remarked. "Don't you know 
that we have sent to Buenas Noches 
for a doctor for you?" 

The other spat out an imprecation. 
"What have you done with that horse?" 
he went on. 

"The horse happened to belong to 
Newt Griffin, of the Circle X Ranch. 
Griffin came after his property and 
brought the deputy sheriff along with 
him. If you're claiming a sorrel with 
a stocking foot, you'll have to go to 
town and apply to the deputy. But I 
don't think you'll do that. You " 

A thud of hoofs in the sandy trail 
reached Wilkinson's ears. Out of the 
tail of his eye he saw a man on a buck- 
skin cayuse leaving the trail and career- 
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ing into the arroyo. "Hold that roan !" 
shouted this newcomer. "Hold him!" 

The man in corduroys stooped sud- 
denly and pulled a revolver out of the 
brush. As he straightened with it in 
his hand, Wilkinson jumped for him, 
and there followed a struggle in which 
th< artist more than held his own. 
\\ rent hing the gun away from the 
horse thief, the artist leaped back and 
covered the fugitive with his own 
weapon. "Steady !" ordered Wilkinson. 
"Try to run and there will be fire- 
works." 

The man on the buckskin cay use rode 
up and dropped out of the saddle. 

CHAPTER III. 

NOT IN THE CONTRACT. 

'T'lII" man v. ho had just arrived on 
the buckskin horse had a clear 
gray eye and a determined look. He 
was in his middle twenties, if Wilkinson 
could judge, and he was a lean, brown, 
line-appearing person. It was plain 
that he had important business with 
the horse thief. 

"I've been meeting people all after- 
noon," remarked Wilkinson, "and it's a 
big surprise to me to find so much going 
on in this part of the desert. What's 
the idea?" he asked. 

"The idea is," answered the man by 
the buckskin, "that this fellow is a 
sneak and a scoundrel. He pretended 
to be hurt and was taken to Mrs. Man- 
ning's adobe. But you know all about 
that. What you don't know is that he 
wasn't hurt, but that he was shamming. 
By malingering he succeeded in his pur- 
pose of getting inside the house on the 
Dolly Varden claim. I rode up. Wliile 
Miss Manning and her mother were 
telling me about the fellow out in front 
• if the adobe, he was sneaking around 
inside the house — hunting for some- 
thing which he found and got away 
with. He had to get away before the 
doctor came, you see, for if he hadn't 



he would have been found out. He 
left by the rear door with what he 
wanted and what he had schemed to 
get. When I stepped into the adobe to 
look at him he was gone. Mrs. Man- 
ning's suspicions were aroused, and 
something else was found to be gone, 
too. Cherry — Miss Manning — fired the 
rifle twice from the door. She hoped 
that would arouse you and that you'd 
do something to head the fellow off. 
As luck would have it, you were able 
to do that very thing. My name is 
Alonzo Condon," the man added; "I'm 
a friend of Miss Manning and her 
mother and have known them for a 
long time." 

Wilkinson had been wondering who 
Alonzo Condon might be. He had not 
been fully informed on that point, but 
it was enough to know that Condon was 
a friend of the two ladies at the Dolly 
Varden claim. 

"He has passed the buck to you," re- 
marked Wilkinson, turning to the horse 
thief. "You are bad medicine, that's 
sure, and I doubt whether you can ex- 
plain this deal in a way that will let 
you out gracefully. Still, you'd better 
try. Remember," he added warningly, 
"what I said about fireworks. I don't 
think you want to be the central figure 
in the celebration. First off, who are 
you?" 

"Jim Higgins," said the man in cor- 
duroys, scowling. 

"Try again," requested Wilkinson. 
"Jim Higgins doesn't match the mono- 
gram on your watch." 

"I'm Jim Higgins, of Yuma," insisted 
the man angrily. "What's more, I 
didn't steal the sorrel with the stocking 
foot nor anything out of the adobe. 
What do you guys take me for?" he 
added in a blaze of well-assumed indig- 
nation. 

"I take you for a bad egg, Jim Hig- 
gins," Wilkinson answered, "and if you 
have anything belonging to Mrs. Man- 
ning now is the time to give it up." 



ce 
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Higgins insisted that he was inno- 
cent of any thieving, and Wilkinson 
told Condon to search him. The search 
that followed was very thorough, and 
there was a disappointed look on Con- 
don's face as he stepped back. 

"There's something queer about this," 
he remarked. "This man didn't fall 
from the cliff, and I'm satisfied in my 
own mind that he was not unconscious. 
What was his game if it were not to 
get inside Mrs. Manning's adobe and 
take what has been found to be miss- 
ing? As I figure it, Higgins planned 
on being found at the foot of the cliff 
by Mrs. Manning and her daughter and 
taken to the house. There was an ob- 
ject back of the scheme." 

"Wait a minute," said Wilkinson. 
"This is his gun, Condon." he went 
on, handing the weapon to Condon; 
"you keep him covered while I do a 
little searching on my own hook." 

Wilkinson went to the greasewood 
bushes, and, at the point where Higgins 
had stooped to recover his revolver, 
reached into the dusty foliage, groped 
about for a moment, and finally with- 
drew a folded, legal-looking document. 
An exclamation of satisfaction escaped 
Condon. Higgins swore under his 
breath. 

"This," observed Wilkinson calmly, 
"is a quitclaim deed to the Dolly Var- 
den claim, executed in favor of Mary 
Manning by one Joseph Skeel. Is it 
what you are looking for, Condon?" 

"That's it !" declared Condon. "Hig- • 
gins ought to be jailed for stealing the 
deed." 

"There is something else he might 
be jailed for, too." Wilkinson turned 
to Higgins. "One week from to-day," 
he went on, "I'll have my camp pitched 
in the box canon of the Cattywampus. 
You report to me there, Jim Higgins, 
of Yuma, in just seven days from to- 
day. Don't forget. Between now and 
the time we meet again you try and 
behave." 



"Why should I report to you?" an- 
swered Higgins. "What business is it 
of yours where I go or what I do? 
I'll do as I please." 

"It's going to please you a heap to 
keep this date in the box canon," as- 
serted Wilkinson. "If you're not there 
according to schedule, my laddybuck, 
the deputy sheriff of this county will 
go hunting you for running off that 
sorrel horse. Now, clear out. Give 
him the gun," he added to Condon. 

Condon "broke" the firearm, emptied 
the cartridges out of the cylinder, and 
then tossed the weapon to Higgins. The 
latter seemed to be in a quandary of 
some sort. Evidently he could not un- 
derstand the course of events. Turn- 
ing on his heef," he slouched away to- 
ward the trail and vanished from sight 
in the direction of Buenas Noches. 

"That fellow is no good," remarked 
Condon. "Why do you want to see 
him again, Wilkinson? Why are you 
interested in him ?" 

"Because of another person with 
whom I have a contract to paint a few 
landscapes in this blighted wilderness," 
Wilkinson answered. "Come on to the 
tent, Condon, and let's smoke a talk. 
I'll not keep you long." 

Condon hesitated a moment, then led 
the buckskin into a scrap of shade, and 
followed Wilkinson to the camp. The 
artist had cigars. He offered one to 
Condon, and the two sat in *he canvas 
chairs and smoked. 

"I'd better tell you about this deed," 
remarked Condon. "You haven't ex- 
pressed any curiosity, but what you 
have done this afternoon gives you a 
right to know what is going on." 

Sitting in the hot little arroyo, with 
the sun dropping slowly behind Dutch- 
man's Hill, Condon related to Wilkin- 
son a story of injustice and trickery 
which involved the Dolly Varden claim 
and Mrs. Manning. Pendexter's name 
was brought into the recital, and Wil- 
kinson listened with intense interest. 



The recital began with an incident 
.which lay thirty years in the past. 
"Nap" Pcndcxter was, at that time, 
struggling against poverty and dream- 
ing dreams of financial conquest among 
those arid mountains and mesas. He 
had a "pard" known as Peco> Pete 
McGaffney — a one-eyed desert "rat" 
for whom Pendexler had cherished a 
whole-hearted affection. I'endexter and 
McGaffney had discovered the Dolly 
Yarden claim, and, in the upward fling 
of their fortunes, had disposed of the 
claim to one Joe Skeel, a prospector, 
for .six hundred dollars in cash. Skeel 
had had a friend named Tobias Man- 
ning. Manning had helped the pros- 
pector over many a rough spot in life, 
and when Manning died Skeel passed 
his gratitude on to Manning's wife and 
daughter. Skeel was stricken with ill- 
ness, and Mrs. Manning and Cherry 
took care of him. Skeel died, but be- 
fore his passin'g he tried to settle his 
debt to Mrs. Manning by giving her a 
quitclaim deed to the Dolly Varden 
property. Mrs. Manning was in needy 
circumstances, and she had moved out 
to the claim at once with her daughter 
and taken possession. 

By gathering "float" and chipping out 
ore from an exposed vein the two 
women, with Skeel's clever little water- 
power arrastre, managed to secure 
enough gold to keep them in comfort. 
All was going well when P.ill Ranley, 
a mining shark of Buenas Noches, sud- 
denly presented himself before Mrs. 
Manning and claimed possession of the 
claim through a quitclaim deed given 
to him by Skeel before the execution 
of Skeel's deed to the widow of his 
old friend. 

Ranley was a schemer. No one in 
that part of the country thought for 
a moment that old Joe Skeel would 
trick Mrs. Manning with a useless 
deed, but Mrs. Manning, for some rea- 
son, had not recorded her deed, and 
Ranley had filed his for record. On 



advice of friends, Mrs. Manning held 
possession of the claim. The sympathy 
of the mining district was all with her. 
The law seemed to be on Ranley 's side, 
but he was not popular and feared re- 
sults if he proceeded to law and ousted 
Mrs. Manning from the claim by legal 
process. 

It was Condon's idea that Ranley had 
hired Jim Higgins to secure Mrs. Man- 
ning's deed. With that legal instru- 
ment out of the way, Ranley might in 
time secure possession of the Dolly Var- 
dcn property. 

"With your help," Condon finished, 
"we have recovered the deed for Mrs. 
Manning. Bill Ranley is a tinhorn and 
Jim HiggiilS is a sneak thief. In view 
of all this, I can't understand why you 
should want to have anything more to 
do with a rascal like Higgins." 

Wilkinson looked thoughtfully at his 
half-hurned cigar. "Tar and feathers," 
he remarked, "along with a ride out of 
Buenas Noches on a rail would be 
about the right thing for Bill Ranley. 
T'll furnish the feathers and active co- 
operation, Condon, if you'll find the tar 
and round up a crowd of indignant 
citizens." 

"If you're willing to rough thing* up 
with Ranley," inquired Condon, "why 
handle Jim Higgins with gloves?" 

Wilkinson grew thoughtful. He con- 
tinued finally: "Napoleon G. Pendex- 
ter is a good old scout. He is a real 
man in some things, but a weak brother 
in others. Since he roamed around this 
benighted region with Pecos Pete, Pen- 
dexter has become a financial power. 
He juggles with millions, and in most 
ways he is an open-handed, open- 
minded plutocrat. You'd think, now 
that he's on the pleasant side of Easy- 
Street and hohnobbing with governors, 
senators, and captains of finance and 
industry, that he'd want to forget these 
deserts and an old hassayaraper like 
Pecos Pete. But no. He looks back 
on his free, hard life amid this sand 
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and cactus with reverence and longing, 
and in his study in his Hollywood pal- 
ace he has fastened to the wall a plate 
of gold with this inscription : 'In Mem- 
ory of Pecos Pete, the Best Friend 
"Nap" Pendexter Ever Had.' Can you 
beat it ?" 

Condon's cigar had gone out. His 
wits seemed to have gone out, too, for 
he sat in the canvas chair with his head 
bowed and his chin on his breast, half 
dozing, it seemed to Wilkinson, and 
only half listening. 

"Now," Wilkinson went on, "Pen- 
dexter has a son named Hugh. Hugh 
had more money to spend than was 
good for him, and a lot of it went to 
buy American Beauties for chorus girls 
at fifty dollars a throw, and wine sup- 
pers with five-dollar tips to the waiters 
and checks that made even his pluto- 
crat dad sit up and take notice. You 
see, Hugh's dad had billed Hugh to play 
the lead in a wedding with a lady of 
the patrician class named Hortense 
Llewellyn-Crosby, daughter of a rail- 
road president and ex-senator, and 
Hugh's stage-door activities rather 
marred the prospects. Dad stepped on 
Hugh's behavior with all the determina- 
tion of his two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds avoirdupois. 

"You might think Hugh was flattened 
out, Condon, but you have another 
guess coming," continued Wilkinson. 
"He said he wouldn't marry any girl 
who was named Hortense, and if dad 
didn't like it he could do the other thing. 
The 'other thing' was this : Hugh was 
sent to Buenas Noches with instructions 
to look over the scenes of the elder 
Pendexter's early beginnings — the idea 
being to inspire Hugh to better things 
by intimate association with Dutch- 
man's Hill, the caves of the Cattywam- 
pus, and Hardly Able Flat. While 
drawing inspiration from the desert 
country Hugh was to receive a regular 
allowance. When he reached the point 
where the name Hortense appealed to 



him he could come back to Los Angeles 
and Hollywood, and not before. 

"The scheme worked out in unex- 
pected fashion. Hugh got acquainted 
with some desert girl, the daughter of 
a prospector, and completely forgot 
there ever was a lady named Hortense. 
His father wrote him to give up the 
desert girl or cease bearing the hon- 
ored Pendexter name and never darken 
the Hollywood doors again. As near 
as I can figure out that is what Hugh 
did. He quite calling himself Pen- 
dexter, and went from bad to worse. 
•I suppose he's married to the desert girl 
now and has become a hard character. 
Napoleon G. began an ambitious career 
in these parts, but it looks as if Hugh 
is ending a career among these deserts 
— a career that sheds mighty little luster 
on the name of Pendexter." 

"What makes you think that?" de- 
manded Condon, looking up. 

"Why, this," answered Wilkinson. 
"When I found Higgins lying at the 
foot of the cliff, shamming unconscious- 
ness in order to court the friendly in- 
terest of Mrs. Manning, I found in his 
pocket a very fine gold watch hooked 
cn to a cheap leather chain. The watch" 
— Wilkinson's voice grew hard — "bore 
the monogram 'H. A. P.' " 

Condon bounded out of his chair. 
"What!" he exclaimed. "The watch 
bore the monogram of Hugh Pendex- 
ter?" 

"Exactly," said Wilkinson. "Napo- 
leon G. is a friend of mine. I have a 
contract with him for half a dozen pic- 
tures, but if I can do him a good turn 
not in the contract, I don't see how I 
can pass it up. Do you?" 

"No," returned Condon warmly, and 
reached out and clasped Wilkinson's 
hand. "You are a good sort, Wilkin- 
son, and now I understand why you are 
disposed to look after Jim Higgins. 
I'm amalgamator in the Seven Stars 
mill, a few miles from here, but I call 
at the Manning adobe pretty regularly. 
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If I can be of any help to you, I wish 
you would call on me. Ami if you can 
be of any help to Mrs. Manning, in her 
differences with Ranlcy, I hope I can 
count on you." 

You « an, right from the jump." 

"I'll go back to the adobe with the 
deed," London observed, turning to his 
horse, "hut we'll sec each other again, 
Wilkinson." 

"It won't be my fault if we don't, 
Condon." 

The buckskin, spurred to a gallop, 
te|l tfoe MTOyo and headed toward the 
DolI\ Varden claim. 

CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE BOX CANON. 

QOCTOR WELLS, in a dusty road- 
ster, trailed Sam and the flivver 
out from Buenas Noches. Wilkinson 
headed oft the two machines at the 
mouth of the arroyo and informed the 
doctor that the man he had been called 
to attend had recovered and left for 
parts unknown. 

"Who sent for me?" inquired Doctor 
Wells. 

"I did," said Wilkinson. 

"Ten dollars," said Doctor Wells. 

Sam Hooray looked horrified. Wil- 
kinson dug down and brought up a bill. 
The bill changed hands. "If 1 wasn't 
Rockybilt or Vande feller," remarked 
the artist, "I'd rather be Doctor Wells." 

The doctor put away the bill with 
a chuckle. "You see," he confided 
plea ;;mlh . " I \\ cn! !<• school for lliis. 
( lood-by." 

"Farewell, doc," Wilkinson answered, 
and watched the roadster melt away in 
the evening dusk. 

"Almost I should call it highway rob- 
bery," breathed Sam. 

"Cut out the almost, Sam, and we'll 
be unanimous." 

While Sam was cooking supper on 
the collapsible stove, Wilkinson gave 
him a resume of recent events. 
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"Don't become fooled with this Jim 
Higgins by all means, Mr. Wilk," 
begged the Jap. ."Exkoos for making 
suggestion." 

In two days Wilkinson finished ahis 
work, at Dutchman's Hill. Unexpect- 
edly he found his labor taking a pleas- 
ant turn. Miss Manning and Alonzo 
Condon came in the afternoon to watch 
him paint and to chat with him, and 
on the evening of the second day he 
was invited to the Manning adobe for 
supper. Both women and the amalga- 
mator expressed regret because he was 
leaving the arroyo so soon for the box 
canon. 

"Oh, I'll be back," said Wilkinson. 
"You see, I must paint a picture of 
Rattlesnake Cliff and this adobe. 
They're mixed up with the early activi- 
ties of Xapoleon G. Pendexter and he 
put them in our contract." 

A day was consumed by Wilkinson 
and Sam in packing up, moving to the 
box canon, and un7>acking again. They 
pitched camp on Hardly Able Flat, 
which lay conveniently in an elbow 
of the gulch. This flat, with its lone 
cottonwood, was to be the subject of 
another painting; thus, from that one 
camp on the Cattywampus. the artist 
would clean up on one-third of his con- 
tract for six pictures. 

In the early days there had been 
placcrings in the box canon. To this 
gravel "bench" prospectors had been in 
the habit of coming to pan out grub- 
stakes. Thirty years before, Nap Pen- 
dexter and Pecos Pete McGaffney had 
been in the habit of raiding the bench 
for the wherewithal to keep them gping 
in the hills. The gravel and black .sand 
had long since been mulcted of the last 
trace of color, but Pendexter wanted 
the old bench done in oils so it could 
be hung on the walls of his study as 
Exhibit B in the case of Pendexter ver- 
sus Fortune. 

Exhibit A was Dutchman's Hill. On 
that uplift young Pendexter, double- 
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crossed by luck and discouraged to the 
point where he had thought of mak- 
ing away with himself, had slept and 
dreamed. His dream was that his buck- 
skin mule, tired and fretful, had kicked 
him two miles into a valley marked with 
two needle spires of granite and a rock- 
ing stone as big as a house. It was 
certainly a tremendous dream, and 
would have been humorous had it not 
had such far-reaching results. In 
alighting from his flight through the 
air, Pendexter's dream had landed him 
in the valley directly below the rock- 
ing stone. There he had found riches 
in the shape of a true fissure vein, so 
rich in gold that the shock of the dis- 
covery awoke Pendexter, and he had 
opened his eyes to the hard realities of 
Dutchman's Hill. 

Rejoined by his partner, Pecos Pete, 
Pendexter had related his dream. Pete 
considered it a good omen, and the two 
went hunting for the valley of the twin 
rock spires and the rocking stone. In 
their search they found the Dolly Var- 
den claim, on which they filed and later 
sold to Joe Skeel. The money secured 
from Skeel the partners used up in fur- 
ther useless hunting for the valley that 
had so long eluded them. Out of grub 
and money, the two repaired to the box 
canon and uncovered a pocket that 
netted them a bagful of dust and nug- 
gets. They started for Buenas Noches 
to get their supplies, but were waylaid 
on Hardly Able Flat by an outlaw 
named Vanette, with a crowd of roughs 
at his back, known far and wide as the 
Tar Heel Gang. 

In the fight that followed, Pecos 
Pete was killed under the lone cotton- 
wood. The bullet which struck Pete 
down was fired by Cady Vanette him- 
self, and had been intended for Pen- 
dexter; but Pete, in thrusting Pendex- 
ter out of the bullet's path, himself got 
in the way of the flying lead, with 
fatal results. That the sounds of com- 
bat had been heard by a party of dry 



washers, who rushed to the rescue and 
saved Pendexter and the bag of gold, 
did not form the telling climax of the 
plutocrat's reminiscences. In after 
years he thought only of the effacement 
of Pecos Pete, to the end that his loved 
partner had not lived and gone forward 
with him in fortune to such splendid 
results. 

Pendexter had told all this to Wil- 
kinson in the luxurious study of the 
Hollywood palace. "Pete and me was 
brothers," Pendexter had said, falling 
into the old colloquial strain which, at 
times, cropped out in spite of the pa- 
tient schooling of his wife. "Him and 
me starved together, thirsted together, 
and took all the hard knocks together. 
The hard part of it was, Wilkinson, that 
poor old Pete was snuffed out just be- 
fore the finding of the gold in Ojo 
Caliente Valley. I can't never forgive 
fate for that. I'd spend all I've got 
to find Cady Vanette and put him 
through for what he done to Pete." 

Directly after the fight with the Tar 
Heel crowd, Pendexter, gloomy over 
the loss of his partner and striving to 
forget his sorrows in wandering about 
the hills, looked around him on a cer- 
tain mid-afternoon and found he was 
in the valley he had dreamed about. 
The big strike in Ojo Caliente was the 
result. Pendexter sold out for a mil- 
lion, which grew into other millions 
with rapidity at a wave of the wand of 
speculation. 

The scene by the rolling stone, in 
which Pendexter met the expert sent 
to examine the Ojo Caliente property 
and two representatives of the Omaha 
syndicate who had hired the expert, was 
to be the subject of the final painting 
of the series. 

Perhaps a great man's weakness was 
exposed in this set of pictures. But it 
was a very human weakness, and en- 
nobled by loyalty to a comrade long 
dead and gone. Pendexter was proud 
of his desert record. He wished to 
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have it visualized in landmarks on the 
walls of his study, and he felt that it 
should be an inspiration to every young 
man who experienced difficulty in get- 
ting ahead. 

In this particular instance there was 
too much ego in Pendcxter's ideas. 
The plutocrat, as a prospector, had [la- 
belled at his name of Napoleon. In 
later life he gloried in it, and sought 
to trace a physical resemblance between 
himself and the Little Corsican. There 
was absolutely no physical resemblance, 
but in W ilkinson's final picture at the 
rolling stone, Pendexter was to be 
sketched with his right arm in the 
breast of his coat, his left hand at his 
back, and his attitude that of the exile 
looking seaward from the island of St. 
Helena. 

"Of course," the plutocrat had said, 
"there's one dilYerence between me and 
Xapoleon. He had his Waterloo, and 
that is something nobody is ever going 
to hand to old Nap Pendexter." 

The box canon was the worst place 
imaginable in which to paint a picture. 
Tn the part of it that held the old gravel 
bench, twilight prevailed during the 
brightest hours of the day. Wilkin- 
son's nimble fancy was required here 
if he wa-> to put on canvas a recogniza- 
ble bit of Pcndextcr's early experiences. 
He proceeded to do his best, however, 
and in a few days Sam Hon ray said 
the result would be perfect if Wilkinson 
would paint a stork in the lower right- 
hand corner, standing on one leg and 
swallowing a fish. 

"A stork is all right, Sam." said Wil- 
kinson, "but it would be a long wav 
from) home in this Catty wampum canon. 
We'll have to spoil the picture by leav- 
ing it out. And. anyhow, T don't think 
T could stand on one leg and paint a 
stork." 

"You arc very jolly boy. Mr. Wilk," 
returned Sam. chuckling softlv and re- 
spectfully. 

The Cattywampus, in past ages, had 



gouged the canon out of the desert; 
but, to look at the stream, one would 
never have guessed it had had so much 
energy. In these latter days the Catty- 
wampus appeared to have stopped run- 
ning and to be loafing in pools. Be- 
tween the pools a cloud of "dust could 
be kicked out of the river bed. Ap- 
pearances are never more deceitful, 
however, than in the case of these des- 
ert watercourses. They flow beneath 
the surface usually, and appear only 
where bed rock forces them into view, 
and there are times when a cloudburst 
in the mountains will make of a thin 
trickle of water a raging torrent. 

There was a spring by the camp on 
Hardly Able Flat. It brimmed over 
the edge of a little basin, rolled away 
to a pool, and ln<t its waters in the 
sands of the canon. 

The week had passed, the picture of 
the worn-out placerings wa^ finished, 
and Wilkinson was squaring away to 
sketch in the flat when Jim Higgins 
arrived. He was about two days over- 
due and in a tearing burn'. Afoot, his 
hat gone, and his brown corduroys 
showing signs of hard usage, he came 
down the canon like a frightened deer. 
A crack of firearms accompanied his 
approach, bullets tossing up little gey- 
sers of dust around his swiftly moving 
feet. He collided with Sam. and the 
force of the impact knocked Sam out 
of his way. The next moment Higgins 
had dived headlong into the tent, leav- 
ing Wilkinson and Sam to face half a 
dozen enraged Mexicans. 

CHAPTER V. 

A MATTF.K OF TACT. 

\WlLKIXSON was armed with noth- 
ing more dangerous than a pal- 
ette and a paintbrush. Sam had his 
two hands and a working knowledge of 
jujutsu. The two stepped shoulder to 
shoulder in front of the tent and con- 
fronted the six swarthy and excited 
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pursuers of Jim Higgins. Meeting this 
unexpected opposition, the Mexicans 
halted and held their fire. 

"What's the matter with you men?" 
Wilkinson inquired. 

"The gringo is muy malo!" barked 
one of the swarthy crowd. "We get 
him, you bet. He Ranley's amigo — 
no good !" 

This man tried to duck into the tent 
between Wilkinson and Sam. Wilkin- 
son dropped the palette and brush and 
caught the man by the collar of his 
cotton shirt. 

"Not so fast!" he said, and heaved 
the Mexican backward. "You fellows 
behave. It won't do for you to make 
a case of homicide out of thi*. No 
sabe homicide? Well, it means bump- 
ing off the gringo — a thing that would 
be pretty serious for all of you. Sup- 
pose we talk about this a little? Go 
over there and sit down in the shade 
of the cottonwood." Wilkinson turned 
to the Jap. "Sam," he went on, "get 
half a dozen packages of smoking to- 
bacco out of our supplies and pass 'em 
around." 

Sam hesitated; no doubt it looked to 
him like an awful waste of tobacco. 
Wilkinson repeated the order with firm- 
ness, however, and Sam carried it out. 
This was tact. Rice paper accompa- 
nied the tobacco. The Mexicans put 
away their firearms and began rolling 
cigarettes. Sam sighed heavily as the 
six bags went into six shirt pockets 
and the pursuers began to smoke. 

The mellowing influence of the weed 
became apparent at once. The disturb- 
ance took on a more tractable form. 
Sam remained at the tent to watch Hig- 
gins, while Wilkinson led the Mexicans 
to the cottonwood, where all dropped 
down comfortably in the shade. Then 
the cause of the flight and pursuit de- 
\ eloped by degrees. 

The six men were wood haulers. One 
of them, Sanchez, had a mining claim. 
Sanchez had been doing his assessment 



work right along. That day he and his 
friends, on their way into the hills for 
mesquite and paloverde, had passed 
close enough to the claim to see Bill 
Ranley and Jim Higgins taking down 
the location notice of Sanchez and tack- 
ing up one of Ranley's. In other words, 
the Buenas Noches mining shark was 
"jumping" the claim. 

Sanchez immediately saw red, and 
his indignant friends were with him 
to a man. They rushed the pair at the 
center monument, catching them at a 
disadvantage. Ranley had been bowled 
over, quickly lashed with rope, and then 
left in charge of a Mexican. Sanchez 
and the remaining five of his com- 
panions had taken after Higgins. The 
chase had led them into the box canon 
and to the camp of the landscape 
painter. After they killed Higgins, 
Sanchez pleasantly remarked while 
rolling a second cigarette, they would 
return to Ranley and put him out of 
the way. 

Wilkinson could see that he was go- 
ing to need more tact, so he had Sam 
open a can of marmalade and spread 
it thick on six slices of bread. This 
hand-out was passed around. While 
it was being enjoyed, Wilkinson began 
his persuasions. 

Bill Ranley, judging from what Wil- 
kinson had heard of him, was a scoun- 
drel. No doubt hanging or shooting 
was too good for him. But Americano 
law was peculiar. For one man to slay 
another, even when that other deserved 
it, was bad form ; in fact, the law dealt 
harshly with men who made themselves 
instruments of justice to the extent of 
eliminating rogues like Ranley. Wil- 
kinson declared earnestly that he was 
explaining this point to the Mexicans 
for their own good, and he hoped they 
would understand it. As to the claim 
jumping, that had been nipped in the 
bud. Ranley had been halted at the 
right moment. 

Jim Higgins, the man in the tent, was 
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merely a tool of Ranley 's. He had just 
happened to be with Ranley ai the 
claim. Of course, if a fellow is caught 
in bad company he usually has to stand 
the consequences, but if it wasn't wise 
for the Mexicans to massacre Ranley, 
ir would be less wise for them to pro- 
ceed to extremities with Iliggins. 
Wasn't that plain? 

Just how much of an impression Wil- 
kinson made on the wood haulers with 
this carefully chosen line of talk he 
never knew. He finished his argument 
P just as the last of the bread and mar- 

malade disappeared. Sanchez was 
reaching for the "makings" and 
thoughtfully considering what he had 
heard when suddenly the quiet was 
broken by four shots from down the 
canon. The firing was done in a pecul- 
iar manner: two reports in quick suc- 
cession, an interval of silence, then two 
more reports. All the Mexicans leaped 
to their feet excitedly and turned won- 
dering eyes on Sanchez. 

"Pablo !" Sanchez explained. 

The next moment he was off at his 
best speed, his five companions trailing 
after him. Wilkinson was surprised 
and disappointed. He felt that he had 
had Sanchez and his crowd coming his 
way, and that his tact would brilliantly 
have justified itself hut for that ill- 
timed shooting. Curious to learn what 
was going on down the canon, he took 
after the Mexicans. 

"Stay here and hang on to Higgins. 
Sam," he called, as he ran past the 
tent. 

His course carried him beyond the 
old placerings and around a turn in the 
canon walls; there, at a place described 
to him by Pcndexter as the Catty wam- 
pOfl Caves, he overtook Sanchez and 
his friends. Another Mexican was 
added to the crowd — a wild-eyed man 
with his left forearm bound in a ban- 
danna handkerchief. This man was 
talking rapidly to Sanchez, and evi- 
dently explaining something. 
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When he had made an end, Sanchez 
turned to Wilkinson. "This Mexican 
is Pablo," said he. "Ranley get away 
from Pablo, shoot him in arm, run 
away to canon below here, and lose 
himself in the caves. Pablo come after 
him, shoot to let us know where he is, 
and watch to see Ranley not get out." 
Sanchez swore in a mellifluous and 
highly expressive manner. "You good 
amigo," he added, "you talk fine, but 
I not care for Americano law. Par 
Dios, we wait here, we shoot like a 
dog this Ranley when he comes out, 
and then we take what medicine we 
have to." 

There was no use trying further ar- 
guments on Sanchez. This last exploit 
of Ranley's had still further enraged 
the Mexicans, and they were deter- 
mined to have their revenge on the 
mining shark. Wilkinson w ithdrew to 
a distance and sat down on a bowlder. 

The caves had been worn out of the 
canon wall by action of the water. 
They were holes of irregular shape, 
penetrating the bosom of the cliff in a 
honeycomb formation. Pendexter knew 
the caves well, and Wilkinson searched 
his memory for all he had said about 
them. One point took clearer and 
clearer shape in the artist's recollec- 
tions. Pcndexter had said that there 
was a secret way out of the caves, 
where the water had seeped through a 
strata of the rocks and emerged to the 
river bed a hundred feet below the boles 
that formed the main entrance. Wil- 
kinson was about to tell Sanchez about 
this, but on second thought he kept 
the information to himself. 

Getting off the bowlder, he strolled 
on down the canon, looking sharply for 
a mass of granite that hid the secret 
exit. If Ranley knew about that hid- 
den gallery, no doubt he would make 
his escape through it ; perhaps, in fact, 
he had already used his knowledge to 
that end. Wilkinson, after a few min- 
utes, found the splinter of rock at the 
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clifFs foot, just as Pendexter had de- 
scribed it. Between the spur and the 
cliff, half concealed by trailing vines, 
was the black maw of the passage. Wil- 
kinson stepped into it. Curiously he 
groped his way along between the un- 
even walls, and he kept groping, finally 
making a turn which brought him to a 
spot where faint gleams of day entered 
through the openings guarded by the 
Mexicans. 

"How'd you get in here?" demanded 
some one in guarded tones. 

That was Ranjey; no doubt of it. 
Wilkinson drew back, startled; then he 
stepped forward again, ready to carry 
out a program that had occurred to 
him abruptly, like a happy thought. 
"You're Bill Ranley?" he asked. 

"You've made a bull's-eye, first clat- 
ter," was the answer. "You're no 
greaser, I can see that even in this in- 
fernal gloom. Who are you, what's 
your business with me, and how'd you 
get here?" 

"My name's Wilkinson " 

"Oh," exclaimed the other, "the cim- 
iroon Higgins was telling me about ! 
What " 

"Wait a minute. The Mexicans out 
there are waiting to do you up, Ranley. 
If you want to save your scalp you'll 
have to parley with me. I can get you 
out of here and the Mexicans won't 
know a thing about it." 

"You're a regular friend, Wilkinson. 
Those greasers have me cornered, but 
if you can show me how to fool 'em 
maybe I can make it up to you some 
time. How'll we work it ?" 

"There's a condition, Ranley," Wil- 
kinson went on; "two conditions, in 
fact. The first one is that you've got 
to promise to leave the man you call 
Jim Higgins alone. You're making an 
all-around villain out of that young fel- 
low. I'll not have it. I know more 
about him than you imagine." 

"All right," agreed Ranley promptly. 
"What's the other condition?" 

2B TN ^ 



"You've got to stop trying to beat 
Mrs. Manning out of the Dolly Var- 
den claim. It belongs to her. If you've 
got something to write on and to write 
with, I'll hold matches while you make 
a written statement to this effect: *My 
quitclaim deed to the Dolly Varden 
property is a forgery. Mrs. Manning 
is the legal owner, and from now hence- 
forth 1 will do whatever is- demanded 
of me to restore her to full legal owner- 
ship of the property.' Write that, sign 
it, and I will witness it." 

"What do you take me for?" de- 
manded Ranley. 

"Not for a fool, Ranley, whatever 
else I take you for. I'm giving you 
your chance. Do what I ask of you 
and I'll let you out by the secret way 
I came in." 

"If there's a secret way, I'll find it," 
growled Ranley, "and I'll not let you 
put a crimp into me." 

"Try to get out and the Mexicans 
will put a crimp into you," went on 
Wilkinson. "It will take me about a 
minute to tell them where to go to head 
you off." 

Ranley muttered under his breath. 
"If there were any bullets in this six- 
shooter of mine," he said venomously, 
"I'd call your little game right here. 
Wilkinson. But you've got all the 
trumps. I've got a location notice in 
my pocket and a fountain pen. Give 
me a little light. What was that you 
wanted me to say?" 

Ranley laid the location notice against 
a smooth section of the wall, blank side 
up, and while Wilkinson looked over 
his shoulder and burned matches and 
dictated, the mining shark did his writ- 
ing. 

"The Dolly Varden prospect is more 
trouble than it's worth, anyway," said 
Ranley, giving up the written docu- 
ment; "but I hate like blazes to be 
euchred out of it in a way like this. 
Now, I reckon, the people in the min- 
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ing district will leave me alone. Show 
rue the way out." 

"Turn to the right and move -.traight 
ahead." said W ilkinson. "I'll trail 
along/ 1 

Stumblingly the two made their way 
along the gloomy bore, and finally 
reached daylight. Cautiously Kanley 
peered around the curtain of granite 
that masked the secret exit ; then, whirl- 
ing suddenly, he caught Wilkinson by 
the shoulders and hurled him back 
against the rock-. The artist was dazed 
by the suddenius of the attack. 15*-— 
fore he could rally his wits and inter- 
fere, Ranley had snatched the folded 
document out of his pocket and bounded 
off into the canon. 

"Sanchez !" yelled Wilkinson. 
"Here's your man. Sanchez !" 

He raced after Ranley, only to have 
the surprise of his life flashed before 
his bewildered eyes. Hoofs pounded 
the sand> bed of the river, and three 
riders raced into view, one of them tow- 
ing a horse with an empty saddle. The 
man leading the horse was Jim Higgins. 
The other two were girdled with weap- 
ons and of a vicious and threatening 
aspect. 

"Just in the nick, Pcabody !" cried 
Kanley, jumping for the led horse and 
vaulting into the saddle. 

"You shore made a mix of it this 
time, Bill," growled the old, wrinkle- 
faced ruffian called Pea body. "Who's 
the yap over there?" he asked, nodding 
toward Wilkinson. 

"Pendcxter's hired man." said Ran- 
ley. "I just fooled him." 

"I want to know!" exclaimed Pea- 
body, and gave the artist a sizing with 
his wicked little eyes. 

"Let's ride," urged Jim Higgins 
nervously. 

"Ride if is," answered Pea body. 

Spurs rattled, hoofs pounded the 
sand, and the four men vanished at 
speed down the canon. Wilkinson 
dropped heavily on a bowlder, removed 
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his hat, and ran his fingers through his 
hair. "Tag, J. W., M he mumbled gloom- 
ily ; "you're it !" 

CHAPTER VI. 

STRIKING A SNAG. 

JACK WILKINSON had experienced 
J a decided shock. The tact on which 
he was priding himself, as he would 
have stated it, had suddenly left him. 
What had l>ecome of the Mexicans' 
I low had Jim Higgins succeeded in 
getting away from Sam? Something 
must have happened to Sam, Wilkin- 
son reasoned, and he went back up the 
canon to find out. In about two min 
utes the mystery was made plain. 

The little Jap was sitting on the 
ground in front of the tent. A stick 
had been thrust under his lifted knees, 
and then his arms had been drawn for- 
ward beneath the stick and his hands 
bound together at the wrists across bis 
shins. He couldn't move, but he had 
the use of his tongue and was saying 
things in pure and emphatic Nipponese. 
Judging from the accent of his whoops, 
grunts, and falling inflections, bis dis- 
position had undergone a strain and his 
nerves had buckled. 

"There are others, Sam." said Wil- 
kinson, busy with the knotted rope. 
"Don't think for a minute that you're 
the only one to shake hands with Johnny 
Ilardluck. here on the raging Catty- 
w am pus." 

"We have been impractical about this 
business matter," Sam declared, getting 
on his feet and kicking out his cramped 
legs. "T am twenty-four of my age, 
and to be caught so is great calamity 
of judgment." 

Sam explained that two men had 
come down the canon, riding two horses 
and leading two. The strangers were 
armed and of evil disposition. Jim 
Higgins had come out of the tent and 
made for one of the led horses. Sam 
had interfered, and then the men with 
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the guns had pointed grim muzzles at 
him, and had made him sit down while 
the stick and the rope were adjusted. 
Then the newcomers with Higgins had 
ridden down the canon, and pretty soon 
Sanchez and the odier Mexicans had 
come running back — in so much of a 
hurry to get away they had not stopped 
to release Sam nor give him even a 
word of greeting or of explanation. 
Such was the reward for one half dozen 
bags of tobacco, one half loaf of bread, 
and one can of marmalade. 

Wilkinson figured the affair in this 
wise : Peabody and the other man had 
been waiting somewhere with their 
own mounts and those of Ranley and 
Higgins while the claim jumping was 
being carried out. The disaster to Ran- 
ley and Higgins, on becoming known 
to their waiting companions, had re- 
sulted in a rescue. They formed a hard 
crowd, those white men. What was 
the use in trying to do anything more 
for Higgins? He was going a desper- 
ate course, and sooner or later would 
come to some bad end. Wilkinson 
would have liked to do something for 
Higgins on account of Napoleon G., 
but fate seemed against it. The artist 
made up his mind to give undivided 
attention to carrying out his contract 
with Pendexter, and for two weeks he 
was exceedingly busy with paint and 
canvas. 

When the work in the canon was 
finished, the camp was moved back to 
the arroyo by Rattlesnake Cliff, and the 
Dolly Varden claim filled Wilkinson's 
perspective. The cliff, no less than the 
adobe house, was to have a place in 
that picture. A pipe, like the filament 
of a black spider web, clung to the 
cliff's face all the way from top to 
bottom. At the base of the sheer wall 
was a bicycle wheel, rigged with 
buckets. Water, descending through 
the pipe, jetted into the buckets and 
flung the bicycle wheel around and 
around at mad speed. 



A little way from this primitive water 
power was a wagon wheel, mounted 
horizontally on a post. A beam crossed 
the wheel and extended for two feet 
on either side of the rim. To the ends 
of the beam a couple of stones were 
attached with chains. The "flutter" 
wheel, geared down and connected with 
the wagon wheel, caused the wagon 
wheel to turn slowly. The dangling 
stones were dragged in a circle around 
a groove neatly constructed of smooth 
bowlders. 

This was Joe Skeel's homemade ar- 
rastre. Mrs. Manning and her daughter 
carried ore, threw it into the arrastre, 
.and the dragging stones ground the ore 
to powder. It was toilsome work for 
women, but yiefded a return sufficient 
for their needs. 

While Wilkinson was painting, Con- 
don came often to watch him and talk 
with him. Cherry Manning accompa- 
nied him occasionally. It was not diffi- 
cult for the artist to detect the trend 
of affairs. The amalgamator was in 
love with the girl, and there was no 
doubt that the girl held him in high 
favor. But there was something be- 
tween them in the nature of a barrier. 
Wilkinson's artistic temperament con- 
vinced him of this, and lie wondered 
what it might be that held them apart. 

When a favorable moment offered 
itself, Wilkinson told Condon of his at- 
tempt to clear the title of the Dolly 
Varden claim for Mrs. Manning. The 
amalgamator's face lighted up with 
gratitude for thejnterest the artist had 
shown. 

"Too bad you couldn't have won out 
on that play, Wilkinson," said Condon. 
"You had the right idea. I'm posi- 
tive Ranley forged a deed, thinking it 
would be easy to dispossess Mrs. Man- 
ning. Where he fell down was in fail- 
ing to foresee how the sympathy of the 
whole mining district would be with a 
woman whom he was trying to impose 
upon. Bill Ranley is a tricky scoundrel. 
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If he is allowed rope enough, though, 
he'll hang himself. He has been asso- 
ciating with a desperate crowd headed 
by old Ten body. Those men are doing 
things the law won't stand for, and 
.sooner or later Ranley will be brought 
up with a round turn. What do you 
hear from Napoleon G. Pendexter?" 

"I haven't heard a thing since I 
reached this part of the country. Na- 
poleon G. has told me what to do, and 
he will expect me to report to him in 
Los Angeles with the six pictures. One 
more after this, and then Sam and I 
will pull up stakes and mosey back to 
Los." 

"What is the subject of the last pic- 
ture?" 

' The scene is laid over in Ojo Cali- 
ente Valley." 

"That's where I am — on the night 
shift in the Seven Stars mill. I'll bother 
you a good deal while you're there, 
Wilkinson." 

"The more you bother me the better 
I'll like it." the artist answered. He 
had taken a genuine liking to Condon 
and did not hesitate to show it. 

But Wilkinson struck a snag in Ojo 
Caliente Valley. Pendexter had roughly 
diagramed the scenes he desired repro- 
duced. He had stood by the rocking 
StOfie when conferring with the mining 
expert and the representatives of the 
Omaha syndicate, and had marked the 
exact spot. The picture was to have 
the rocking stone in the foreground. 
Pendexter was insistent on that point. 

Wilkinson, making a preliminary trip 
to the valley to get his bearings, made 
the astounding discovery that the rock- 
ing stone had disappeared. Condon 
explained to him that the huge, bal- 
anced rock had been considered a men- 
ace, and had been blown oft its base 
and smashed to fragments by dynamite. 
Wilkinson, at a loss what to do in the 
circumstances, went to Buenas Noches 
and sent a telegram to Pendexter : 



Hocking^tonc gone. Suggest changing 
scene to vicinity of twin rock spires. An- 
swer. 

The answer was not long in coming: 

Rocking stone historic monument Was 
there for thousands of years. Somebody 
must have tampered with it. Insist on having 
it in picture. Will come personally to help 
you recreate it and get it in final scene. Meet 
me Thursday afternoon, Buenas Noches. 

Wilkinson was astounded. Pendex- 
ter was wrenching himself away from 
his important business activities just 
to visit the desert country and make 
sure that the last picture of the series 
was correctly sketched. What was 
there that he could say about the rock- 
ing stone that the artist could not learn, 
and more completely, from men at the 
Seven Stars Mine? Pendexter 's re- 
membrance of the rock was dimmed by 
a lapse of thirty years, and only two 
months had passed since the valley 
miners had blasted the rock to frag- 
ments. Pendexter. however, had made 
up his mind to come, and nothing more 
was to be said about it. 

There was a ripple of excitement at 
the Seven Stars Mine and the Dolly 
Varden claim when Wilkinson an- 
nounced the coming visit of the multi- 
millionaire. Condon looked grave. "If 
he comes." he remarked, "he'll probably 
find out about Jim Higgins. Have you 
written him anything about Higgins, 
Wilkinson ?" 

"Not a word." answered Wilkinson. 
"What was the use? While he's here, 
I'll try and keep him from finding out 
anything about Jim Higgins. That will 
be best. I think." 

"I think so, too," agreed Condon. 

Mrs. Manning was all in a flutter 
over the coming of the great man. 
"He'll not find things here to his liking, 
I'm sure." she faltered. 

"All the while he has been in Cali- 
fornia he has dreamed about this des- 
ert and the scenes of his early strug- 
gles and triumphs," said Wilkinson. 
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"The hard knocks and the ugly reali- 
ties have faded out of his mental pic- 
ture, but when he comes back to this 
blistering heat and the blowing sand and 
the ragged, lonesome hills, he'll be due 
for an awakening. You are right, Mrs. 
Manning; he's not going to find things 
here to his liking." 

Cherry seemed distressed. "Oh, I 
wish he wouldn't come!" she exclaimed. 

''Nonsense!" said Condon, and 
laughed. "Let him come. Let him see 
just how much inspiration his son could 
draw out of Dutchman's Hill and the 
landmarks up and down the Catty wam- 
pus. Maybe all that will prove an eye 
opener." 

Sam tried to groom Togin Sama and 
make the flivver worthy of its task 
of transporting the plutocrat from 
Buenas Noches to the arroyo. His ef- 
forts were pathetic so far as results 
were concerned. "Perhaps honorable 
millionaire will stay in town?" he sug- 
gested. "We have not comforts in 
camp for illustrious person of such 
magnitude." 

"I hope hell decide to stay in town, 
Sam," ]jVilkinson returned, "but if he 
plants himself on the idea that he wants 
to be with us in the arroyo, you might 
as well try to shift Dutchman's Hill 
as to move him. He's the big boss, and 
what he says goes." 

Sam looked worried, and made out a 
list of luxuries he would have to get 
in town in case Pendexter decided to 
share their camp with them. On Thurs- 
day the flivver, its brassvvork shining 
in sorry contrast with its dented and 
weather-worn sides, pointed toward 
Euenas Noches. Wilkinson was at the 
station when the train came in, and 
met the stout gentleman who was ob- 
sequiously ushered out of the Pullman 
by the porter. 

The stout gentleman, to the artist's 
surprise, wore olive drab khaki and 
wide-brimmed brown hat. He looked 
like a general bound for the firing line. 



"Hello, Wilkinson !" he called, reaching 
for the artist's hand. "Here I am, all 
ready for business. What do you think 
of the uniform, eh? Mother reckoned 
I was going it pretty strong, but you 
can bet I know what's proper for the 
deserts." 

"You'll stay in town, I suppose?" 
queried Wilkinson. 

"Stay in town! Me?" Pendexter 
laughed. "Not on your life, my boy. 
I'm going to get right out in the middle 
of the sun, sand, and solitude. If you 
haven't room for me in your wikiup, 
then I'll spread my blankets in the open. 
It won't be the first time." 

CHAPTER VII. 

A NIO&1T WARNING. 

DENDEXTER was sixty years old. 

It was his proud boast that no 
matter how fate dealt with him he was 
"game." Calm-eyed, steady-nerved, he 
had played his first million in a stock 
gamble to double or lose. He had won. 
and financially he had continued win- 
"ning ever since. He had had his first 
stern lesson on Dutchman's Hill, where 
he had once thought of self-destruc- 
tion, had dreamed of fortune, and had 
lived to see his dream come true. But 
it was not his adventures in money mat- 
ters that proved him "game" so much 
as the manner in which he bore the 
sorrow and disappointment that had 
come to him through his only son. ' 

He had built his hopes on the boy. 
and they had been high and splendid. 
All his plans had been leveled like a 
house of cards. Too little restraint and 
too much money had proved the un- 
doing of Hugh, and he had been sent 
into the Southwest to commune with 
the deserts and to find himself. There 
he had still further defied his father's 
plans for his career, and had been cast 
off and forced to "go it alone." Pen- 
dexter had charted the course he wa> 
to follow with Hugh, and held to it 



with Spartan determination. His wife's 
health was almost broken by the blow, 
and his own heart was scarred and em- 
bittered, but Pendexter did not waver. 
He felt that he was doing his duty. He 
prided himself on being "game." 

On his first night in camp, Pendexter 
stood in the mouth of the ai royo and 
looked across the level desert toward 
Dutchman's Hill. There w;i' a moon, 
and the ugliness of the hill under the 
sun glare had given way to the dim 
loveliness of a landscaj>e under a night 
sky, powdered with star> and glowing 
w ith a silver radiance. Wilkinson stood 
at Pendexter's side, and for the first 
time Dutchman's Hill made a distinct 
appeal to him. 

' The spell of the moment was upon 
Pendexter. He talked of Hugh as he 
had never talked to Wilkinson before. 
What he said let in the side lights upon 
his character, laying bare the wound 
which at other times he kept carefully 
hidden. Wilkinson inferred, from 
w hat was said, that part of Pendexter's 
purpose in coming to Buenas Noches 
was to learn whatever he could about 
his son. A wave of dread rolled over 
the artUt. What if Pendexter was to 
succeed in getting the truth concerning 
Hugh ! No doubt realizing that he was 
saying more than he should, Pendexter 
turned abruptly and made his way back 
to the camp. 

In something else, too, Pendexter 
was "game." All the inconveniences 
and hardships of camp life he bore with 
a cheerful and uncomplaining spirit. 
He laughed that first night, as he shook 
a scorpion out of his blankets. "By 
Jiminy. hm that was like the old times!" 
He washed in the tin basin, ate out 
of tin dishes held on hi^ knees, and 
drank coffee with condensed milk and 
brown sugar trimmings out of a tin 
cup. His appetite was good, and he 
seemed to enjoy the meal. 

Sam Hooray thawed toward him. "I 
have not had the collegical life, illus- 



trious sir," said Sam, "but I observe 
closely with what simple education I 
possess. Exkoos if I say you are re- 
markably fine sport for one of exalted 
rank. Allow me if I admire." 

This was the sort of talk from Sara 
that Pendexter enjoyed. The Jap's 
twist of sj>eech and elaborate politeness 
were refreshing. Following breakfast, 
that first morning, Pendexter suggested 
a call at the Dolly Varden claim. Wil- 
kinson accompanied him. When they 
came within sight of the arrastre, they 
saw Mrs. Manning and her daughter 
carrying baskets of ore and emptying 
them under the dragging stones. 

"Why don't they hire some man to 
do that?" inquired Pendexter. "Pretty 
hard work for a couple of women." 

Wilkinson explained that not enough 
gold was recovered to warrant the ex- 
pense of hiring a man. W r hile he and 
Pendexter stood in the shade and 
watched, Wilkinson told about Ranley 
and his designs on the claim. Pendex- 
ter waxed wrathful and indignant. 

"Joe Skeel was square as a die !" he 
declared. "If he gave the claim to 
Mrs. Manning, you can gamble there 
was no deed given to Ranley. It's a 
plain case of steal, and the woman 
should be protected." 

They went on to the arrastre, and the 
artist introduced the rich man to Mrs. 
Manning and her daughter. The ladies 
were evidently embarrassed. They had 
been surprised at the rough work which 
their hard fate made necessary. Cherry, 
in particular, seemed taken aback. A 
flush of color ran through her brown 
face, but she carried herself with dig- 
nity. W ilkinson had never seen her 
more charming than at that moment. 

Pendexter was all politeness and con- 
sideration. "A pard of mine and my- 
self discovered this Dolly Varden claim, 
ma'am," said he to Mrs. Manning. "We 
even figured out the possibilities of the 
spring on top of the cliff and the lim- 
ited amount of water power for this 
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sort of work." He nodded toward the 
arrastre. "We sold out to Joe Skeel," 
he went on, "and left it to him to de- 
velop the power. I'd like to look at 
the adobe. May I ?" 

Mrs. Manning led the way to the 
house. Looking back, Wilkinson saw 
Cherry staring after Pendexter, a 
strange, wondering expression on her 
face. 

The adobe had been built by Pendex- 
ter and Pecos Pete McGaffney. The 
structure had been added to by Joe 
Skeel, but the original mud walls held 
a powerful appeal to Pendexter. "The 
last time I stood in this adobe I was 
pretty low in fortune," the nabob re- 
marked. "Thirty years! Pete and I 
did a lot of planning here — and Pete 
never lived to see the end of it. Good 
old Pete McGaffney! No better man 
or truer friend ever lived.'' 

There was a rasping note in Pendex- 
ter's voice. He changed the subject ab- 
ruptly. "You never can develop this 
claim properly working it as you are," 
he said. "I'd be glad to help you get 
some machinery in here — if you'd let 
me. Just for old times' sake," he 
added. 

"That is good of you," returned Mrs. 
Manning, "but there is only one way 
T can be helped. My title to the claim 
is disputed. I want the property clear.. 
You see, a man named Bill Ranley " 

"Wilkinson has been telling me about 
Ranley." the other broke in. "I know 
the circumstances. Joe SKeel was 
square, and Ranley is trying to put one 
over. I'll see that man, and maybe I 
can do something. It will be a pleas- 
ure." he finished, and stopped Mrs. 
Manning's protestations of gratitude. 

On the way back to the arroyo. Pen- 
dexter apparently had two ideas in 
mind. One dealt with Mrs. Manning 
and her daughter. "There's something 
fine about that girl," he said, "and it's 
a pity she must be held down to a hard 
life like this. Maybe I can persuade 



her mother to let me do something to 
help develop the claim and make life 
easier for both of them. Before I leave 
Buenas Noches, you can bank on it that 
I'll give Ranley a bad half hour." 

His other idea had to do with Pete 
McGaffney. "Cady Yanette never an- 
swered to the law for the shooting of 
Pete," he said. "Yanette, if living, 
must be pretty well along in years by 
now. If I could get track of that scoun- 
drel, and have him brought to book, I'd 
consider that I had done something for 
Pete. Years ago 1 tried to get track 
of Vanette, and sent a detective out 
here from Los Angeles. The detective 
reported that the fellow had disap- 
peared. Maybe* Yanette has gone the 
long trail ; I don't know." 

In the afternoon, Wilkinson and Pen- 
dexter were to take the car and ride 
to Ojo Caliente Valley. While they 
were waiting for Sam to get the noon 
meal ready, the artist showed his pic- 
tures one by one. Pendexter sat back 
and studied the pictures as they were 
placed before him. He said nothing 
until the last canvas was exhibited, and 
then he leaned over and patted Wilkin- 
son on the shoulder. "I had to pay you 
a good price to come out here and do 
these for me," he said, "but I wanted 
the best man I could get for the job 
and did not mind the expense. You 
have certainly filled the bill, Wilkinson. 
Now, if we can fix up that rocking 
stone, we will " 

He halted abruptly. A portfolio of 
charcoal sketches lay open on a bowl- 
der where Wilkinson had left it in get- 
ting out Pendexter's penciled diagrams 
of what he wanted in the half dozen 
pictures. Pendexter's eyes had dropped 
to the charcoal sketches and had been 
caught and held by the study of a head 
— a man's head, with snaky eyes, a lean, 
leather}-, wrinkled face, and a startling 
expression of viciousness and abandon. 
He turned from Wilkinson, walk'ed 
over to the portfolio, and picked up the 
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sketch. "When did you do this?" he 
demanded. 

"A week ago," Wilkinson answered. 

"A fancy sketch?" 

"No, from the life." 

"Tell me about it," said Fendexter, 
smothering his eagerness. 

The artist told about the incident in 
the box canon, carefully shielding his 
speculations regarding Jim Higgins. 
l\i< finding of Ranley in the river caves 
was gone into in detail, and he strove 
to put a little humor into his unsuc- 
cessful attempt to corner the mining 
shark and help Mrs. Manning. The 
rescue of Ranley by the old ruffian 
finished the recital. 

"That's the old ruffian's phiz, Mr. 
Pendexter." explained Wilkinson. "It 
Sort of haunted me, so I got it down 
in a rough sketch." 

"It — it reminds me of Cady Van- 
ette," averred Pendexter ; "of Cady 
Vanette as he might be thirty years 
after he killed Pete McGaffney. Here's 
another man I want to see, and to learn 
something about. Instead of going to 
Ojo Calicnte Valley this afternoon, sup- 
pose we go to Buenas Noches and talk 
with an officer?" 

Wilkinson felt that Pendexter must 
be mistaken. In his eagerness to find 
Vanette, his judgment was playing him 
false. But the trip to the valley was 
I ost poned and an excursion was made 
to town. Reeves, the deputy sheriff, 
was found, and Pendexter was intro- 
duced to him. Reeves declared that 
W ilkinson's charcoal sketch was a dead 
ringer for a troublesome old rawhide 
• ailed Pcabody. The deputy didn't 
know much about Peabody except that 
he appeared and disappeared, appar- 
ently had no visible means of support 
nor fixed place to stay, and was be- 
lieved to be a hard character and the 
author of several deeds of lawlessness. 
Bill Ranley had been seen with Pea- 
body on several occasions, and possibly 
Ranley could give some information 



about him — if he would. The three of 
them called at Ranley's office, only to 
find a card on the door bearing the 
words, "Out of town." 

"I'm going to be in this part of the 
country for a few days, Reeves," said 
Pendexter in parting from the deputy, 
"and Til give you a thousand dollars 
if you'll find this Peabody and bring 
him to me. I think I know the fellow, 
but I can't be dead certain of it until 
I meet him and talk with him." 

"I'll do my best to corral that thou- 
sand, Mr. Pendexter," Reeves declared. 

All the way back to the arroyo, Pen- 
dexter was preoccupied with his 
thoughts. He broke the silence once 
to observe that it would be a remarka- 
ble thing if Peabody turned out to be 
Cady Vanette. In his own mind Wil- 
kinson agreed with him ; as a coinci- 
dence, it would be so remarkable as 
to be impossible. Pendexter's judg- 
ment, the artist thought, was being 
warped by his overwhelming desire to 
avenge the taking off of Pecos Pete 
McGaffney. Justice, after thirty years, 
is apt to miss the blind trails. 

Pendexter retired to his blankets 
early that night. Sam, about the same 
time, curled up in the tonneau of the 
flivver, and his snores filled the quiet 
air. Wilkinson, with his pipe, sat in 
one of the canvas chairs. He was be- 
ginning to realize that he had a job on 
his hands in looking after Napoleon G. 
The plutocrat had already started to 
make things warm for Peabody on the 
strength of a crayon sketch and the idea 
that the subject of it was Vanette, and 
he had scheduled for himself a warm 
session with Ranley in behalf of Mrs. 
Manning. 

Stirring up the bad men of the desert 
in such a way was sure to lead to un- 
pleasant results all around. Pendex-ter, 
in the middle of a blighted wilderness 
and miles from the protection of the 
law, might catch more calamity on the 
rebound than would be good for him. 
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This was the prospect that worried Wil- 
kinson, and it was more than a pros- 
pect ; it was a real foreboding. 

The reflections of the artist were 
broken in upon by a figure that ap- 
peared suddenly and silently around the 
side of the tent. It was a shadowy 
figure, not carrying itself in a threaten- 
ing manner, but startling Wilkinson 
nevertheless. 

"I want to talk with you a moment, 
Wilkinson," came in a familiar voice. 
"Come this way, will you? Don't 
arouse anybody; you're the one I want 
to see, and only you." 

It was Condon, blowing in on the 
arroyo camp at a time when he was 
supposed to be on duty in the Seven 
Stars mill. The artist smothered his 
surprise and accompanied the visitor to 
a little distance, where they could talk 
without disturbing Pendexter or Sam. 
"What's on your mind, Condon?" Wil- 
kinson inquired. 

The amalgamator appeared to be 
very much wrought up. "Pendexter is 
in danger," he said, "R*eeves is out 
with a posse, combing the hills for Pea- 
body. It has come straight to Ojo Cal- 
iente Valley that Peabody has sworn 
he'll not be taken alive, and also that 
he'll do his best to 'get' Pendexter for 
starting this trouble." Condon drew 
a long, rasping breath. "What's the 
meaning of it all?" he demanded. 

Wilkinson explained that Pendexter 
thought Peabody was none other than 
Vanette, long wanted for the taking off 
of McGaft'ney. "There's not one chance 
in a million that the old boy has got 
his bean down on the right number," 
the artist added, "but he's loaded to 
the muzzle on this fool proposition and 
has got to explode. I was just think- 
ing about this, Condon, when you 
showed up." 

"Pendexter doesn't realize what it 
means to make an enemy out of Pea- 
body," Condon went on. "You've got 
to tell him, Wilkinson. Urge him to 



stop fooling with that desert gunman 
and have him take the next train back 
to Los Angeles. He isn't safe here a 
minute now. Pass my w r aming along 
to him, but don't tell him where it came 
from. In fact," and here Condon's 
voice grew intensely earnest, "don't say 
a word to Pendexter about me, one way 
or the other." 

"Reeves didn't lose any time getting 
busy," remarked Wilkinson. 

"The offer of a thousand dollars 
hooked him." 

"Pendexter didn't tell Reeves to ar- 
rest Peabody, but just to bring him in 
for a talk." 

"Peabody looks at that as a distinc- 
tion without much of a difference. No 
doubt there's something in his past that 
he thinks Pendexter has uncovered. 
Peabody is a desperate old rascal, Wil- 
kinson, and he is not "making empty 
threats. Persuade Pendexter to go 
back home." 

"You might as well ask me to per- 
suade Pikes Peak to move down into 
New Mexico," said Wilkinson. "When 
Napoleon G. takes the bit in his teeth, 
he's going straight ahead and you 
couldn't make him gee-haw with dyna- 
mite. I'm going to do what I can, 
but I tell you now it will be a mistake. 
You're putting yourself to a lot of trou- 
ble on his account," Wilkinson added. 

"It would be a terrible thii.g to have 
an influential man like Pendexter wiped 
out by a worthless old coot like Pea- 
body. It's up to you, perhaps, to keep 
such a disaster from happening. Do 
what you can, Wilkinson." 

Condon led his horse out from the 
shadowy chaparral and vaulted into the 
saddle. 

"The best way to stave off disaster 
is to have Reeves capture Peabody as 
soon as possible," the artist suggested. 

"I'm afraid he's too cunning for 
Reeves," was the reply. "If you can't 
get Pendexter to go back to Califor- 
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nia, then do what you can to protect 
him. So long " 

Condon whirled his torse and gal- 
loped oil. Wilkinson watched him un- 
til he had melted away into the shadows 
of the desert trail. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A Bl'NDLE OF MONEY- 

Ml '.XT morning, after breakfast, VVil- 
^ kinson tried to convince Pendexter 
that camping out in the hills was bad 
for his health, lie suggested that they 
go to Ojo Caliente Valley at once, get 
the rocking stone and surroundings 
sketched in accordance with Pendcx- 
ter- fancy, and then hurry Pendexter 
to Buenas Noches so he could catch the 
afternoon train for Los Angeles. The 
magnate of the coast wouldn't hear of 
it. 

He had made up his mind to knock 
around the deserts for a week at least. 
There was business for him to attend 
to right there in the hills. It would 
take more than a day to get the van- 
ished rocking stone satisfactorily re- 
created in fancy and on its base in the 
valley. Tn fact, Pendexter declared, he 
had made up his mind to hang around 
until that final^ picture of the series 
was finished. Then, again, Reeves 
might corral Peabody at any moment. 
If the old scoundrel was really Cady 
Vanettc. Pendexter wouldn't miss put- 
thing him through for what he had 
done to McGaffney for a million dol- 
lars. On top of that, there was the 
Dolly Varden business to be looked 
after. Pendexter had pledged his word 
to talk with Bill Ranley and do what 
he could to help Mrs. Manning. As for 
his health — and here the nabob of Los 
Angeles and Hollywood laughed — why, 
he had never felt belter in hi- life. 

Wilkinson had done his duty. He 
had known very well that nothing he 
could say would hurry Pendexter out 
of the country. To hint at personal 
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danger would only have drawn another 
laugh, and the artist had been wise to 
keep that angle of the situation in the 
background. Napoleon G. was in the 
desert to stay until he was good and 
ready to entrain for home. There was 
no prying him loose from the perilous 
country, nor from the perilous business 
to which he had set his hand. Nor 
would Napoleon <i. go to Ojo Caliente 
Valley that morning. There was no 
particular hurry about that, and he had 
planned to call on Mrs. Manning once 
more and learn further particulars re- 
garding the chicanery of the mining 
bhark. 

Pendexter went alone to the Dolly 
Varden claim. He hadn't been gone 
ten minutes from the camp when Sam 
emerged from the tent, where he had 
been rolling up the blankets and putting 
things to rights, and handed Wilkinson 
a fat wallet. "The carelessness of 
wealthy persons is difficult matter to 
comprehend," Sam remarked. "Hon- 
orable Pendexter leaves pocketbook un- 
der pillow for fir-i man coming along 
to pick up. Please eount contents of 
purse, Mr. Wtlk. Should anything be 
gone, 1 desire to be guaranteed inno- 
cent." 

Wilkinson opened the pocketbook, 
and a bundle of brown-backed paper 
money was revealed. He thumbed 
over the bills, and found that they to- 
taled five thousand dollars. 

"Carrying that much money in a 
country like thi> is what I call a crime." 
said Wilkinson. — 

"If known," Sam returned, "it would 
he invitalion to holdup rascals to com- 
mit lawlessness. Please to take charge 
of money, Mr. W'ilk. My mind will 
be very much released by shifting re- 
sponsibility." He went back into the 
tent. 

With the pocketbook open on his 
knees and the bundle of bills lying upon 
it in plain view, Wilkinson sat in the 
canvas chair, wondering at the reckless- 
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ncss of men of wealth. Why had Pen- 
dexter brought all that cold cash with 
him? He ought to have known better. 
If some men in that lawless wilderness 
ever learned that so much treasure was 

to be had by a quick raid, then 

"Where's this multimillionaire, Pen- 
dexter? I heard from Reeves that you 
and him were at my office yesterday 
looking for me." 

Wilkinson lifted his eyes with a start. 
Bill Ranley stood in front of him, look- 
ing hard at the money. A dozen yards 
in the background stood Ranley 's horse. 
The mining shark must have ap- 
proached the camp with care and cau- 
tion or Wilkinson would have heard 
him. The secret of the money was out. 
One of the slyest, most unprincipled 
rogues in that section had discovered 
it. Wilkinson was glad Pendexter was 
not around. After the first shock had 
passed, he began using his wits. 

"Mr. Pendexter is not here at pres- 
ent, Ranley," remarked the artist, pick- 
ing up the bills in a seemingly careless 
manner and toying with them in a way 
that showed their denomination. "He 
wanted to talk with you about the Dolly 
Varden deed, I think." 

"He can talk, but he cant bluff me." 
Ranley could not take his gaze off the 
money. * When'll he be back ? VU wait 
here and talk with him." 

"If you'll be in your office this after-, 
noon I'll tell him about it and maybe 
he'll make another call. He's got busi- 
ness to attend to just at present." Wil- 
kinson slipped the money into the wal- 
let and pushed it into his pocket. "I 
don't know that I can go with him to 
town, though. At three this afternoon 
I'm starting for Hardly Able Flat to 
wind up a little deal. The deal has 
nothing to do with painting pictures." 
he confided. 

"You're going to pay over all that 
money for a mining claim, eh?" queried 
Ranley. 



"Don't jump at conclusions," sug- 
gested Wilkinson. 

"You wouldn't be fool enough to 
have so much of the lqng green about 
you if you wasn't calculatin' on paying 
it out," insisted Ranley. 

"It's a private matter. While I'm 
attending to it, my man can drive Mr. 
Pendexter to town to see you. When 
will you be in your office ?" 

Ranley reflected. "Make it three- 
thirty," he said finally. 

"All right," said Wilkinson. 

Without another word, Ranley made 
for his horse, mounted, and spurred 
away. Sam, wide-eyed, stood looking 
out of the tent. His face was troubled. 
"Mr. Wilk, exkoos," he said, "but you 
are not planning expedition to canon 
alone with such vast amount of 
wealth ?" 

"Hardly," answered Wilkinson. 
"Forget it, Sam. Not a word about 
this to Pendexter or any one else, un- 
derstand ? I'll thank you for my Gat- 
ling." 

Sam ducked back into the tent and 
returned with the six-shooter. Wilkin- 
son slipped it into his pocket and got 
up. 

"I'm going to make a hurried trip 
to the Seven Stars camp," he an- 
nounced. "If Mr. Pendexter returns 
before I do, just tell him I'm away 
somewhere, but won't be gone long. 
That's all. Get that?" 

"What you say, Mr. Wilk, I shall 
do." said Sam gravely. "One must use 
common senses in all proceedings that 
concern monev and such rogues as 
Ranley." 

Sam could be depended on to carry 
out orders. He might be curious, and 
he might be worried, but he was de- 
voted to Wilkinson and had sublime 
faith in Wilkinson's judgment. 

The artist was gone an hour from 
the camp. Long before Pendexter re- 
turned he was back, much to Sam's 
relief. Wilkinson couldn't sing, but 
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whenever lie was particularly pleased 
with the course of events he made the 
attempt. With the flivver in its accus- 
tomed place and himself again in the 
canvas chair in the >hade of the tent 
fly, he burst into something supposed 
to he song: 

"Oh, a bold, bad man was ibis desperado. 
And be blew into camp like a young tor- 
nado — ■— *' 

Sam was working around the gaso- 
line stove, getting dinner ready. He 
smiled as he worked. If Mr. Wilk was 
pleased, then Sam was pleased. The 
Jap watched his friend and employer 
out of the corners of his eyes. Wil- 
kinson opened a portfolio, leaned one 
flap of it upright against the tent wall 
and against the flap he stood the char- 
coal sketch of Peabody. For a few 
minutes he studied the sketch in silence, 
and then he bounded out of his chair 
with a whoop. 

Sam staggered and nearly dropped a 
skillet of bacon. "Something is wrong 
please?" he inquired. 

"My wits have been twisted and sque- 
geed. Sam," declared Wilkinson, "and 
I'm just beginning to get them untan- 
gled. This is beginning to look like 
my happy day." 

He closed the- charcoal sketch inside 
the portfolio, and turned to watch Na- 
poleon G. Pendexter, who was just 
turning into the arroyo. Pendexter had 
had a pleasant visit at the Manning 
adobe. He declared that Mrs. Man- 
ning was a wonderful woman and that 
her daughter was the most charming 
young lady he had ever met. He was 
going to do something for those two 
ladies, by George! He would see Ran- 
ley and force him to clear Mrs. Man- 
ning's title to the Dolly Varden claim; 
then, just for the girl's sake, he would 
furnish the necessary capital to develop 
the claim and make it a big w inner. 

Wilkinson had never seen him so en- 
thusiastic or in a more genial mood. 
"You left this under your pillow last 



night/* said the artist, offering the wal- 
let 

"I thought about it while I was over 
at Mrs. Manning's,** was the answer, 
"but I knew it would be all right." 

"Better count the money, Mr. Pen- 
dexter." 

"Tut, tut!" returned Pendexter, and 
v\as about to transfer the long purse 
to his pocket without a look at its con- 
tents. 

"That'* a beautiful wallet," re- 
marked Wilkinson. "Where could I 
get one like it?" 

Pendexter promptly opened the pock- 
ctbook. took out the bills, and tossed 
the pocketbook to the artist. -"There 
you are, son," said he, and wadded up 
the five thousand dollars and stowed 
the money away in his pocket. This was 
exactly what Wilkinson had expected, 
although he demurred out of politeness. 
Pendexter insisted. And this again was 
exactly as 'Wilkinson had expected. 
"We had a caller while you were away." 
Wilkinson announced. 

"Reeves?" 

"Xo. Bill Ranley." Pendexter was 
intensely interested at once. "He'll 
meet you at his office in town at three- 
thirty this afternoon," the artist went 

on. 

"Why didn't you hold him here and 
send over to Mrs. Manning's for me?" 
Pendexter demanded. 

"I thought of sending for you, but 
w hen Ranley made the appointment in 
town I decided to let it go at that. Sam 
will take you to Buenas Nochcs in the 
car. I won't go along. It will probably 
be better for you to be alone with Ran- 
ley when you have your seance with 
him." 

"Thi- i> pretty good!" Pendexter ex- 
claimed. "I'm all primed for that tin- 
horn, and he'll do the right thing or I'll 
know the reasou why." 

It was after two when Pendexter 
and Sam left the camp. As soon as 
they were out of sight, Wilkinson hur- 



ried over to the Dolly Varden claim and 
borrowed the pinto cayuse of Miss 
Manning. He explained merely that 
he wanted to take a little ride and 
wouldn't be gone long. Perhaps Miss 
Manning would keep an eye on the 
camp while he was gone? Mr. Pen- 
dexter and Sam had left for town and 
might not be back for some little time. 
Miss Manning declared that she would 
be glad to watch the camp, and would 
be right over. 

Back at the tent, Wilkinson took 
some sheets of paper from a sketching 
pad, folded them, and stuffed them into 
Pendexter's wallet ; then pushing the 
wallet into his pocket, he lengthened the 
stirrup straps of the pinto's saddle, 
mounted, and rode away. 

He had done some close figuring. 
Was it to work out sue cess full)- or not ? 
His plan was hedged about by many 
contingencies, and if one detail went 
wrong the whole idea would work to- 
ward failure. But he was hoping for 
the best. 

"You put one over on me at the 
caves of the Catty wampus, Ranley," he 
was saying to himself, "but I'm gam- 
bling on squaring accounts by this ride 
toward Hardly Able Flat. Some more 
tact, and this time a little finesse! If 
that combination doesn't get me any- 
where. I'll be ready to throw up my 
hands." 

CHAPTER IX. 

WITH AMAZING SUDDENNESS. 

^ TRAIL not often traveled and 
therefore dim and uncertain left 
the Buenas Noches road and mean- 
dered toward Cattywampus Canon. 
Wilkinson had covered the course once 
and had no great difficulty in covering 
it again. What he was expecting came 
to pass, and at one stroke fate swept 
aside most of the contingencies that 
might have marred his scheme. 

In a bit of a swale littered with bowl- 
der heaps he was suddenly confronted 



by a man on horseback, leveling a re- 
volver with each hand. The man's hat 
was pulled down over his eyes, and his 
coat collar was turned up about his 
face. When he shouted "Halt!" his 
voice was husky and palpably disguised. 
Having invited the holdup, Wilkinson 
had no intention of disappointing the 
two-gun man ; at least, not at that stage 
of the proceedings. He halted. Another 
man rode out from behind the same 
pile of rocks that had served as a screen 
for the first man. Road agent number 
two also carried a brace of guns, and 
his hat and coat collar were likewise 
adjusted to hide his face and confuse 
the details of identity. He took up a 
position in the trail behind the pinto, 
so that Wilkinson, was caught between 
two fires. 

"Howdy, gents," said Wilkinson. 
"Please don't get nervous with all that 
artillery pointed in my direction. Some- 
times these guns work on a hair trigger 
and turn a pleasant little joke into a 
fatality." 

"Don't get gay," grunted the man at 
the pinto's head sourly. "There's a 
bunch of boodle in your clothes and 
we're after it. Cough up!" 

Wilkinson tried hard to register con- 
sternation. He talked wildly, but even 
as he talked he was fumbling at his 
coat and removing Pendexter's wallet 
from his pocket. The man in front 
put away one of his weapons, spurred 
alongside the pinto, and snatched the 
fat pocketbook. 

"I reckon that will be all," he 
snapped. "You ride on, and ride hard. 
Look back and we'll pepper you. Git!" 

Wilkinson rode about twenty feet, 
and drew rein as a sharp command 
went ringing across the swale: "Up 
with your hands, you two! Quick, or 
we'll drop you out of your saddles !" 

The artist looked around then, and 
turned the pinto so a comprehensive 
view might be had of the whole scene. 
Topping the swale banks on left and 



right were four mounted men with 
rifles. The riders, appearing with 
amazing suddenness, occupied the four 
corners of a great square, in the center 
of which and below were the two as- 
tounded road agents. The rirles were 
deflected to command the pair in the 
swale, and escape was impossible, 
Slowly the men on the swale bank! rode 
downward, converging upon the cen- 
tral point 

The road agents were Bill Ranley 
. 11 1 Jim Higgins. If there had been 
any doubt of the men's identity in Wil- 
kinson's mind, it was set at rest by the 
clear view he now had of the baffled 
face- of the pair. Ranley and Higgins 
held their hands high in the air. Their 
revolvers had been put away, but Ran- 
ley's hands were not empty, for in one 
of them he clutched the long, fat wal- 
let just taken from Wilkinson. 

"This . once. Ranley," said Alonzo 
Condon, in charge of the riders from 
the Seven Stars camp, "you have been 
caught red-handed." 

"And with the goods." said the 
artist. "Condon, yon were certainly 
Johnny on the spot. I'll trouble you for 
that wallet, Bill." 

Ranley scowled blackly as he gave 
up the wallet. 

"I'm in for it now, I reckon. '" staffed 
Jim Higgins, "and Ranley swore it was 
a sure-thing game — just frisking a lone 
painter of a bunch of the long green. 
Oh, well. I guess I can take my medi- 
cine." 

Two of Condon's men disarmed the 
captives. "The next thing. T suppose/ 
remarked Condon, "is to take them to 
Buenas Noches and turn them over to 
Reeves. Tie them to their saddle S, 
boys." he added to his companion-. 

"Wait a minute." interposed Wilkin 
son. "If I can make a deal with Ran- 
ley to clear the title to the Dolly Var-. 
den claim, why not do it?" 

A gleam of hope shot through Bill 
Ranley's face. "If you want 10 talk 



business with me," he said curtly, "get 

busy." 

"Have you got that statement you 
wrote out for me over in the canon?" 
Wilkinson asked. 

«\o." 

"Will you write out another?" 

"Yes, if you'll agree to drop this 
holdup matter right here. Nothing 
more is to be done about it and I'm 
to have my liberty." 

"How about my liberty?" demanded 
Jim Higgins. 

"I'm not worryin' much about you," 
said Ranley. 

"You're to give Wilkinson what he 
wants," put in Condon to Ranley, "and 
leave the country for good within 
twenty- four hours." 

"All right," was the surly response; 
"give me something to write on." 

Wilkinson fished a piece of paper out 
of the wallet. Ranley uncapped his 
fountain pen. laid the blank sheet on 
the saddle horn, and began to write. 
When he had finished, he handed the 
paper to the artist. The latter read 
aloud: 

"Mrs. Manning is the lawful owner of the 
Holly Yarden claim, turned over to her by 
Joe Skcel. My deed is a forgery. This will 
he her warrant for having the record cor- 
rected and my deed set aside " 

Wrath blazed in the faces of Con- 
don and the others from Ojo Caliente 
Valley, "Ranley ought to be lynched!" 
declared one, and the rest vociferously 
seconded the opinion. 

"You forged that deed yourself, 
didn't you?" asked Wilkinson. 

"What's the odds ? You've got what 
you want, haven't you?" 

"Make a clean breast of it in writ- 
ing." the artist went on. "What we 
want is the truth. If we can't have 
what wc want, Ranley, we'll turn you 
over to Reeves and you'll get what you 
don't want — and that will be several 
years in the stone house at Yuma." 

Ranley took back his written state- 
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raent, added "I forged the deed my- 
self," and signed his name. Wilkinson 
and all four of the men from the Seven 
Stars Mine signed their names to the 
document as witnesses. 

"Now you can go, Bill Ranley," said 
Condon. "If you're caught in this 
countcy after the twenty- four hours arc 
up, we'll all appear against you for your 
work here this afternoon. Don't for- 
get that. It's in line with our agree- 
ment." 

"I've had my affairs in shape so I 
could dig out of Buenas Noches at 
a minute's notice," returned Ranley. 
"You fellows aren't so blamed smart !" 
His spurs clattered and he made off 
down the swale. 

Higgins started to follow. Wilkin- 
son leaned down and caught Higgins' 
horse by the bits. "Just a minute. Hig- 
gins," said the artist. 

"You can't hold me and let Ranley 
go," cried Higgins. 

"I just want a word with you. Lis- 
ten ! If any move is made against Na- 
poleon G. Pendexter, we'll get Reeves 
after you. You can be held for this 
afternoon's job, all right, if you make 
it necessary. Tell that to those who 
ought to know. Now clear out." 

Higgins galloped off. When he had 
vanished from sight, Condon burst into 
a gleeful laugh and caught Wilkinson's 
hand. 

"That's the slickest job that was ever 
pulled off in the Southwest 1" he de- 
clared. "You've done a big thing for 
Mrs. Manning, Wilkinson." 

"Half the plan fell through, though," 
said Wilkinson. "I counted on Ranley 
getting Peabody to take a hand in the 
holdup. And that's what Ranley didn't 
do. Thunder ! Why couldn't the whole 
scheme have worked out without half 
of it going wrong at the pinch?" 

"I think you ought to be satisfied," 
remonstrated the amalgamator. "Have 
you given up trying to do anything for 
Jim Higgins?" he asked. 



M We don't know so much all the time 
as we do just some of the time," an- 
swered Wilkinson cryptically. 

CHAPTER X. 

AS IF AT A VISION. 

/"*ONDON and his companions re- 
^ turned to the Seven Stars Mine, 
and Wilkinson galloped back to the 
camp in the arroyo. Pendexter and 
Sam had returned. As Wilkinson came 
within sight of his camp, he saw the 
man from the coast sitting in front of 
the tent and chatting with Miss Man- 
ning. Sam, greatly relieved in mind, 
if his face and manner were any indi- 
cation of his feelings, ran to take the 
pinto as his employer dismounted. 

"Where in Sam rlill have you been f" 
demanded Pendexter of Wilkinson. 

"Been having a picnic," was the smil- 
ing answer. 

"That's more than I had in Buenas 
Noches," said Pendexter fretfully. 
"Ranley didn't keep his appointment ; 
I didn't see him at all." 

"I rather expected that would be the 
case," Wilkinson went on. "You see, 
Ranley couldn't be in two places at 
the same time, Mr. Pendexter. About 
the time he was to meet you, Ranley 
and I came together on the trail to the 
box canon." 

The man of large affairs frowned in 
his bewilderment. "You sent me on 
a wild-goose chase, eh?" he asked 
sharply. 

"Not exactly." The artist's genial 
smile parried the rising anger of a mag- 
nate accustomed always to being treated 
with the utmost consideration. "One 
or the other of us was to go on a wild- 
goose chase, and it was about an even 
break which one it would be. Here's 
your wallet. Mr. Pendexter. I found 
it mighty useful, and that was my rea- 
son for coaxing it away from you." 

The capitalist's face was a study as 
he took the long pocket book, opened 
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it, and drew out the paper padding. "I 
never was much of a hand for puzzles." 
he remarked. 

'Til work this one out for you." said 
Wilkinson. "'Miss Manning. I'm obliged 
for the pinto. Sit down, please. I'm 
going to tell Mr. Pendexter something 
that will interest you." 

He began at the point where Pen- 
dexter left the arroyo to make his 
morning call at the Dolly Yardcn claim ; 
told of Sam's finding the wallet and 
the money, and of the stealthy coming 
of Bill Ranlov while pocketbook and 
bills were in plain sight on his — Wil- 
kinson's — knees ; the greedy expression 
on Ranley's face while he looked at the 
C fcsb was described, along with the plan 
Wilkinson evolved for letting the min- 
ing shark's greed accomplish his undo- 
ing; the call at the Seven Stars camp 
to get an armed patty to watch the trail 
to the canon, keep out of sight, and yet 
be ready for a quick move at the right 
moment, was detailed without mention 
of any names ; and then followed the 
narrative of events in the order of 
their occurrence, climaxed by the writ- 
ten statement wrung from the baffled 
Ran ley. 

"The same man can fool me once," 
said Wilkinson, "but if he does it twice 
it - my own fault. Look at that, will 
you?" He offered in evidence the writ- 
ten statement that was to clear for Mrs. 
Manning the title to the mining claim. 

Pendexter whistled softly as he read 
the statement, and then handed it on 
to the excited and wondering girl. The 
latter, after passing her eyes over the 
scrawl, got up from her chair and took 
one of Wilkinson's hands in both her 
own. 

"So, without telling mother 6r me 
anything about it," she murmured hap- 
pily, "you formed this clever plan and 
carried it out — just for us! How can 
we ever thank you, Mr. Wilkinson?" 

"Give your thanks to the leader of 
the men from the Seven Stars Mine, 
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Miss Manning," said Wilkinson signify 
rantly. "It was no easy job to watch 
the trail, keep out of sight, and then 
show up promptly right in the nick 
and pull the business through to a suc- 
cess." Pendexter, getting out of his 
chair, began walking up and down in 
front of the tent, his head bowed in 
thought. "Alonzo Condon," the artist 
whispered, "was a regular man at the 
show-down." 

The girl blushed, and then her eyes 
grew troubled as they swerved to Pen- 
dexter. "Mother and I," she said, "arc 
grateful to you both — more grateful 
than I know how-to express." 

Pendexter halted in front of Wilkin- 
son. "You're an artist, my boy," said 
he, "not only in spilling paint on can- 
vas, but in beating a crook at hi? own 
game. I'll be hanged if that work of 
yours wasn't pretty smooth. If you 
c\er get tired painting pictures, come 
around and tell me. Now, who is this 
Alonzo Condon that signed the state- 
ment as a witness?" 

Again "the telltale red leaped into 
the girl's rounded cheeks. Pendexier 
flashed a shrewd glance at her, and 
withdrew his eyes to give Wilkinson a 
significant look, half humorou?. half 
^vmpathetic. 

"Condon is an amalgamator in the 
Seven Stars mill." Wilkinson ex- 
plained. . 

"Young or old?" 

"Young, and as fine a lad as ever 
hung up a battery of stamps." 

"I hope to see him wdien we go over 
to Ojo Caliente Valley." 

Miss Manning, in some confusion, 
excused herself and started for the 
pinto. "I hope you will call at the 
adobe. Mr. Wilkinson." she said as she 
moved away, "and give mother a chance 
to thank you." 

When she had gone, Pendexter 
lighted a black cigar. "To-morrow." 
he announced, "I'll help you get started 
on the last picture of the set." 
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This was good news to Wilkinson. 
Not until he had finished his work 
would there be any chance of getting 
Pcndexter to leave the country. So far 
the activities of Reeves and the machi- 
nations of Peabody had not resulted in 
any harm to the wealthy old man, but 
the danger would remain so long as 
Peabody was at large and Pendexter 
was where the old desert freebooter 
could get at him. 

It w as decided not to move the camp 
from the arroyo. Pendexter and Wil- 
kinson would use the car for going and 
coming between the arroyo and the val- 
ley. The first day's work was largely 
preliminary. Pendexter reconnoitered 
.in the vicinity of the spot where the 
rocking stone had been balanced on its 
granite base, and carefully refreshed 
his memory. 

While Wilkinson was making pen- 
ciled sketches from his companions' de- 
scription, a man arrived on the scene 
from the Seven Stars mill. He brought 
the very thing — a kodak picture of the 
mammoth stone taken by one of the 
mill hands just before the natural curi- 
osity had been blasted to fragments. 
Condon, the millman explained, bad 
asked him to watch for Wilkinson and 
to get the picture into his hands. 

"Where's Condon?" asked Pendex- 
ter. "Whv didn't he bring the picture 
himself?" 

"He's away," was the answer, "help- 
ing Reeves round up Peabody and his 
crowd." 

'Pendexter, after the millman had left, 
expressed his regret at not being able 
to meet Condon. "I'd like to make 
sure," he remarked, "that he's worthy 
of that little girl at the Dolly Varden." 

With the photograph to work from, 
Wilkinson had no difficulty in getting 
his picture sketched to Pendexter's lik- 
ing. Day after day the two drove in 
the flivver to the valley. Wilkinson 
painted, and Pendexter sat in the car 
and smoked, or watched the picture 
3Rtn 



taking form under the artist's brush, 
or strolled over to the Seven Stars 
camp and watched the mining and mill- 
ing. But Condon remained away, and 

was not to be seen. 

In five days Wilkinson's work was 
done. The six pictures were taken to 
Buenas Noches and left with a furni- 
ture dealer to pack carefully and ship 
by express to Hollywood. Wilkinson 
was now ready to say good-by to the 
deserts, to pack his equipment into the 
tonneau of the car, and to hit the long 
trail for home. But Pendexter was not 
ready. 

Reeves and his posse were crowding 
Peabody hard, but they had not yet 
been able to round him up and get 
hands on him. Just to make the dep- 
uty sheriff more industrious, Pendex- 
ter had offered him another thousand 
dollars for bringing in the old desert 
fox. 

"While we're waiting," Pendexter 
suggested to Wilkinson, "I might as 
well pay a visit to the box canon. I've 
been thinking of that ever since I got 
here. Now's my chance." 

The visit was to consume two or 
three days. They were to camp on the 
flat, and Pendexter was to survey the 
old scenes at his leisure. He was as 
happy as a boy over the prospect. On 
their way out, they halted at the adobe 
on the Dolly Varden claim. They 
found Reeves there with a couple of 
men. The party had just ridden up 
to water their horses from the over- 
flow at the arrastre. 

"We'll have Peabody, Mr. Pendex- 
ter," the deputy sheriff declared confi- 
dently, "maybe this afternoon or to- 
morrow or next day. We're closing 
in on the old devil, and he can't pos- 
sibly dodge us much longer. 'I've found 
out something about him — got it 
straight as a string. Years and years 
ago he used to be around here, but he 
got caught at some of his tricks and 
was sent over the road. I've found 
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just one old prospector who remembers 
any thin},' about Peabody in those early 
days. The prospector is Jeff Bly. He 
says Peabody wasn't the man's name 
when he used to be cruising around 
these parts, hut what he called himself 
then Bly can't remember. The ex-con- 
vict is a desperate case, Mr. Pendex- 
ter, and he's made threats against you. 
I think you'd better go back to town 
and wait till we get him corralled." 

"Go back to town?" echoed Pcndcx- 
ter. "Why?" 

"Because," answered Reeves bluntly, 
"you'll be a heap safer there than if 
you're knocking around these hills. 
Peabody lays all his recent troubles to 
you ; with a record like he's got, and all 
this other stuff on his mind, it won't 
be hard to figure what he'll try to do 
if he finds you within gunshot of him." 

Pendexter laughed easily. "Why, 
I'm an old desert man myself, Reeves," 
he said, "and all I want is to come 
close enough to Peabody to give him a 
good square look. That's it, a good 
square look. I'll consider myself in 
luck if he crosses trails with me." 

Reeves had said enough to make Wil- 
kinson nervous, not on his own account 
but on Pendexter's. He tried to per- 
suade Pendexter to follow the deputy 
sheriff's advice, and put off his \i-it 
to the canon until Peabody had been 
raptured. But Pendexter was obdu- 
rate, and resented such advice as an 
aspersion on his courage. 

"There's going to be a storm," Reeves 
put in, looking at the cloudless sky and 
sniffing the still air; "the barometer 
says our annual rain is about due. You 
won't have a very pleasant time in the 
canon if the water comes down on 
you." 

"During my ten years in these des- 
erts," returned Pendexter, "I saw only 
two rains. There was a sprinkle for 
five minutes, and not enough water any- 
where to give a road runner a drink. 
Bosh !" 



While Pendexter was talking with 
Reeves, Wilkinson went to the adobe 
and called Cherry Manning to the door. 
"I wish you'd get word to Condon, 
Miss Manning," he said, "to come to 
the box canon this afternoon." 

The idea seemed to stir the girl 
strangely. "Why ?" she asked. "I 
wish Mr. Pendexter wouldn't insist on 
having an interview with him; I — I 

" Her voice failed her, and the 

crimson flooded her face. 

"1 don't want him to come over there 
to see Pendexter, but to see me," Wil- 
kinson went on. "It's important." 

"In that case, I'll go over to the 
Seven Stars Mine myself," said Cherry. 

The artist thanked her, turned away, 
and climbed into the car. Sam was 
already sprawled on the luggage in the 
tonneau, and Pendexter was waiting for 
Wilkinson to take his seat so he could 
get aboard. It was about ten o'clock 
in the forenoon when they left the 
Dolly Varden claim, and at eleven they 
were picking their course along the 
rocky bed of the canon toward Hardlv 
Able Flat. 

Pendexter was launched on a flood 
of reminiscences. He was living over 
the old times v\ ith Pecos Pete McGaff- 
ney, and ever)' landmark had its own 
particular story. Wilkinson's fears of 
Peabody dwindled as he listened, and 
when they reached the flat and pitched 
camp he was in his normal frame of 
mind and cheerfully ignoring the dread 
possibilities. The surprise came after 
dinner while Sam was getting the camp 
work out of the way and Wilkinson 
was listening to Pendexter describe the 
fight with the Tar Heel Gang and the 
shooting of McGaffney. 

"Vanette and his crowd were among 
the rocks over there," Pendexter was 
saying, "and I was standing about here, 
and Pete was where you are, throwing 
a diamond hitch over the pack on the 
buckskin mule. All at once Pete 
jumped clear over the mule and landed 
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on me and toppled me over. Bang! 
went a gun from the bowlders. Pete 
staggered and fell in a sprawl under 
the cottonwood. I looked around and 
saw Vanette, leaning across the rocks, 
a smoking rifle in his hand. He was 
just where the rocks at the edge of the 
flat form a sort of notch " 

Pendexter had turned to indicate the 
exact spot from which Vanette had 
fired at McGaffney. His hand was 
lifted and his finger was pointing. The 
words faded from his lips, but his hand 
and pointing finger still hung in the 
air. A man was leaning across the top 
of the bowlders — a man with a lean 
face, wrinkled and leathery, and out of 
which gleamed eyes that smoldered 
with the fires of hate. He held a rifle. 

Pendexter drew a quick breath. It 
was as if he gazed at a vision, con- 
jured out of the past. He drew in his 
outstretched hand and passed it across 
his eyes. Wilkinson whirled and 
started at a run for the car to get his 
revolver. Another man, starting up as 
if out of the solid earth, posted him- 
self in front of the car and waved the 
artist back with a rifle. 

Off to one side, in the vicinity of 
the tent, a yell of warning cut the still, 
hot air like a knife. It was Sam, his 
body half crouched, his hands half ex- 
tended, awaiting the attack of a third 
man who was running toward him. A 
trick of jujutsu, in the most approved 
style, settled for Sam's assailant. The 
fellow went down in a huddle. Before 
the Jap could straighten and whirl 
around, however, a fourth man had 
rushed up behind him and struck him 
down with a heavy blow straight from 
the shoulder. 

"I reckon you're mine now. Nap Pen- 
dexter !" called Peabody, his voice 
husky with triumph, as he stepped clear 
of the rocks. "You ort to have knowed 
better than to set the law on me, and 
git me all stirred up. Now you'll take 
what's comin'." 



In that moment a cloud curtain was 
drawn sw iftly across the sun. A gust 
of wind sucked through the canon, 
driving at the tent until every guy rope 
creaked under the strain. Overhead, 
loose sand was flying like smoke bil- 
lows. The blast whimpered and whis- 
tled among the rocks and crags, and 
from a great distance came a mutter- 
ing, ominous of what was to follow. 

Peabody continued slowly across the 
flat, his rifle in the hollow of his arm, 
his glittering eyes never once swerv- 
ing from Pendexter. 

"For thirty years," he went on, lift- 
ing his voice above the clamor of the 
wind, "your shadow has been across 
my path. In the oid days you was 
called a man who never failed to run 
out your trail. You hung to a grudge 
like a hound dawg to a bone. You had 
swore you'd 'git' me, and I knew it. I 
slid around through the hills like a 
scairt coyote, pickin' up a livin' as best 
I could, and I was hooked by the law 
in the Mogollons and sent up for raid- 
in' a camp and nigh killin' a man who 
stood between me and the grub I needed 
and had to have. Fifteen years I done 
for that. When I come out I reckoned 
people had forgotten me. But not you. 
Nap Pendexter! You don't never for- 
get. I got word from Noches you was 
comin' here, and I got here first and 
laid for you. I know what I got to 
do to save my scalp, and you can gam- 
ble I'm goin' to do it." 

"Cady Vanette!" exclaimed Pendex- 
ter. "Something told me I had you 
plumb to rights. Tar-heel Vanette !" 

CHAPTER XI. 

WHILE THE FLOOD KAGEP. 

'"THERE is no more peaceful occupa- 
tion in the world than that of 
painting pictures, but Jack Wilkinson, 
in following his chosen career, seemed 
prone to adventure as the sparks fly 
upward. There was his experience with 



Gar Raeburn when, at sleepy Capi*- 
trano, he painted his now famous pic- 
ture. "The I-ast Requiem. " It was no 
fault of Racburn's that Wilkinson's 
own requiem had not been chanted that 
time. And there was the trouble in 
Sespe Canon, out of whic h came the 
noble canvas that had thrilled art lovers 
at many an exhibition. Again, heralded 
wide and far for its symbolic beauty 
and sure craftsman's touch, was the 
painting known as "The 1-ast of His 
Race," hanging now on the walls of 
a palace in Orange Grove Avenue, Pas- 
adena. If that canvas could speak, 
what stories it would tell of the Old 
Santa Fe Trail! Wilkinson's life had 
been so crowded with adventures that 
he had come to expect them, and, ex- 
pecting them, he was rarely found un- 
ready at the pinch of a crisis. Never 
before, however, had he tried to 
weather adverse circumstances with a 
headstrong multimillionaire. He felt 
his responsibility, and was to be par- 
doned the flash of dismay that darted 
through him. 

Pendexter, with only his two hands, 
was confronted by an armed ruffian in 
a killing mood. The link connecting 
Cady Vanette with death or life im- 
prisonment was this financial baron 
from Los Angeles and Hollywood. The 
logic of Vanette's desperation was 
plain. 

Sam Hooray was flat on his back 
and breathing in gasps. Between Wil- 
kinson and Togin Santa, where were 
stored all the firearms of the campers, 
stood a wild-eyed man with a pun. 
Vanette, counting himself, had four in 
his party — rufhans all. hard-pushed 
by the deputy sheriff and reckless and 
ready for anything. Sam. striking with 
the edge of his flattened hand and 
gouging cunningly at certain nerves 
with his two thumbs, had worked havoc 
with one of Vanette's followers before 
he himself had been struck down. 
There remained three against three, in 



the event that Sam recovered quickly 
and could bear a hand. But three with 
guns could work their will against 
three without. 

What was to be done? Wilkinson 
put the question to his wits, and for 
once his wits had no ready answer. 
Then he saw the man bowled over by 
Sam, hitching on all fours across the 
sandy flat, mumbling dazedly under his 
breath. It was Jim Higgins. Wilkin- 
son already had changed his views 
about Higgins. He was not surprised 
to see the man there. If Higgins, in 
his blind progress, crawled close 
enough, it might be possible to snatch 
the weapon that hung in his belt. Wil- 
kinson waited and watched, only to he 
disappointed. The fellow with the 
heavy fist, who had accounted for Sam. 
ran to Higgins. caught him by the col- 
lar, and dragged him to the base of the 
cottonwood. 

Wilkinson took another look at the 
man barring the way to the flivver. 
The fellow was on his job, and jeered 
loudly. The wind snatched the wide- 
brimmed hat from the man's head, 
hurled it across the canon, and pinned 
it to the rocks. The owner of the hat 
never even looked around. He was 
there to watch Wilkinson, and he did 
it. 

The flat was in two terraces on the 
riverside. The car had been driven 
to the first terrace, some five feet be- 
low the flat's level. The width of the 
terrace, however, threw the car into 
plain view of those above. Vanette's 
men had climbed to the upper surface, 
where he could better command the sit- 
uation. 

Pendexter and Vanette, bracing 
themselves against the growing force 
of the wind, were standing a dozen feet 
apart. Silence had fallen upon them. 
Twice Vanette had half raised his rifle. 
Some quirk of the mind had caused 
him to lower the piece. He delayed. 
Not because of any compunction 
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against dropping a helpless man out of 
hand, for such a feeling could not 
square with his nature. He had his 
enemy where he wanted him, and per- 
haps he took heartless satisfaction in 
keeping him there for a space. 

Wilkinson was touched with admira- 
tion for Napoleon G. Pendexter at that 
moment. The captain of big affairs 
was "game." He did not flinch, al- 
though he must have realized fully what 
Vanette was planning for him. Great 
wealth, no doubt, makes many changes 
in a man's life, but they arc more often 
superficial than fundamental. At least 
it was so in Pendexter's case. Down 
at the roots of his soul he was the 
same man who had faced the Tar Heel 
Gang on that same flat thirty years 
before. 

The wind increased in fury. The 
twilight darkness in the canon deepened 
with the gathering rush of clouds. The 
distant muttering grew louder. Some- 
where in the north there had been a 
cloudburst. Every lateral defile that 
opened through the walls of the main 
canon was delivering a stream into the 
headwaters of the Catty wampus. The 
river was no longer a joke. But as yet 
there was no change in the box canon. 
The pools, rippled by the stirring air, 
still were separated by stretches of dry 
sand. Rare as it is, a storm in the des- 
ert country is about the quickest thing 
in nature. 

"Vanette," Pendexter shouted to 
make himself heard over the roar of 
the wind, ") f ou're a fool to think you 
can save yourself by putting me out 
of the way. You've got to pay for 
what you did to Pete McGaffney." 

"I can't pay no more.'* was the an- 
swer of the enraged Vanette, "if I do 
to you now what I done to Pecos thirty 
years ago. And, as I said, you've got 
it cominY' 

With a crash like the explosion of 
a cannon the guy ropes gave way and 
the tent was hurled across the flat. The 



man between Wilkinson and the auto- 
mobile was caught and enmeshed in the 
sailing canvas. He was thrown off his 
feet, rolled over and over, and finally 
dropped neck and heels to the 6r9t ter- 
race. The tent went booming down the 
cation, while the man picked himself 
up dazedly and began climbing up to 
the flat again. He had dropped his 
rifle. Wilkinson rushed for it, picked 
it up, and whirled to command the 
scene between Pendexter and Vanette, 
which was fast approaching a climax. 
A report echoed from the north side 
of the flat. The man who had played 
such havoc with Sam had planted him- 
self firmly with his back to the wind 
and his gun at his shoulder, and was 
making a target of Wilkinson. He 
fired twice, one bullet digging into the 
sand at the artist's feet and the other 
fanning his face as it went on to flatten 
against the rocks. Then Sam, reviving, 
caught the marksman about the knees 
with both arms and pulled him down. 

Vanette, with a wild oath, jumped 
for the cover of the rock heaps. He 
was the only one on the flat in a posi- 
tion to shield himself. It looked as if 
Pendexter, Wilkinson, and Sam, out in 
the open, were to be at Vanette's 
mercy. 

"Get down to the river bed, Pendex- 
ter !" yelled Wilkinson, and had hardly 
given the warning before he found 
himself at handgrips with the man 
whose rifle he had picked up. 

Sam was engaging the other man, and 
the two rolled over and over on the 
ground. Just at that moment a wall of 
water charged into the box canon, tum- 
bling and tossing like a tidal wave. 

Wilkinson's assailant wrenched away 
from him. "Look out for the water !" 
he bellowed. "It's comin' down on us !" 
With that he raced for the canon wall. 

A deafening roar drowned out the 
words, and Wilkinson must have been 
the only one who heard them. The 
alarm was unnecessary. Every one on 
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the flat was aware of the approaching 
flood. Vanette, starttod out of his mur- 
derous scheme, was scrambling toward 
the foot of an ancient path that scaled 
the cliff behind the flat. Wilkinson and 
Sain rushed toward Pendexter, who, a 
dun figure, was beckoning with his 
hand. 

Pendexter followed Vanette, and 
Wilkinson and Sam trailed after Pen- 
dexter. They gained the narrow, dizzy 
path, and were in safety when the water 
hurled itself past them at race-horse 
speed, submerging the flat and picking 
up the automobile like an inconsequen- 
tial chip and carrying it along. A 
smother of rain dropped from the black 
clouds overhead. It fell like 8 cur- 
tain, shutting off from Wilkinson the 
sight of big friends and enemies and 
almost beating him downward into the 
flood. Water ran like a stream in the 
path, and Wilkinson lay in it and clung 
to the rocks. 

The deluge lasted for a few minutes 
only, and ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. Mists lifted slowly. A few feet 
above him, Wilkinson saw Pendexter, 
hanging for dear life to a bush that 
grew out of the rocks. Directly below 
Wilkinson was Sam, wedged securely 
between two bowlders. 

"Are you all right, Pendexter?" Wil- 
kinson called. 

"I'm all right now," was the gur- 
gling answer, "but I came within an 
ace of pitching off into the river. In 
all the time T spent in these deserts I 
never saw anything like this before. I 
remember this path. It widens out just 
above me and turns around a shoulder 
of rock and leads to the top of the 
wall. If you and Sam are able, we'd 
better climb out." 

Wilkinson looked upward as he be- 
gan to climb; then what he saw caused 
him to stop climbing. Just before the 
path turned the angle of the cliff it 
crossed a wide shelf under a high over- 
hang. In this niche stood two horses, 



one a pinto and the other a buckskin, 
and on the pinto — could Wilkinson be- 
lieve his eyes? — was Cherry Manning! 

Calm enough, although drenched to 
the skin, the girl sat in her saddle. Her 
attention was riveted on Alonzo Con- 
don, who had dismounted and was mov- 
ing across the shelf toward the point 
where the path fell steeply down to the 
flat. The amalgamator was crouched 
forward, and his soggy garments tric- 
kled rills of water as he moved. Be- 
tween him and Pendexter, and facing 
the man below, was Cady Vanette. 
Vanette had lost his rifle, but he was 
drawing a stag-handled dirk from his 
pocket. It was quite evident that he 
knew nothing of the presence of the 
girl and Condon in the path above him. 

A slow horror gripped Wilkinson. 
At no time since he and Pendexter and 
Sam had encountered Vanette and his 
men so unexpectedly had grisly trag- 
edy hastened more surely toward dread 
results than then. He was powerless 
to help Pendexter. All he could do 
was to crouch in the steep, slippery 
path, stare upward — and wait. 

CHAPTER XII. 

DAME FORTUNE'S TRUMP. 

1/ANETTE, descending toward Pen- 
dexter with a slow, catlike step, 
pulled the thin blade out of the sheath. 
Pendexter started tip. The quickness 
of the movement caused his feet to 
slip on the dripping stones. He went 
down flat, but caught at the bush again 
and held himself, sprawling, in the 
path. Picking his steps with certainty 
and swiftness. Vanette came on. He 
was obsessed with fears, with the 
thought of vengeance long deferred. 
The shadow of an evil past was over 
him, urging him on to deeds more evil. 
He came to Pendexter, and was bend- 
ing down when Condon caught him 
from behind. Had Condon delayed an- 
other moment it would have been too 
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late. A breath of relief escaped Wil- 
kinson. 

One event had followed another so 
rapidly that the artist had had no time 
to wonder at finding the girl and the 
amalgamator, with their horses, half- 
way up the canon wall. He had sent 
for Condon. The girl had come with 
him. And it was a fortunate circum- 
stance that the two were there. 

Pendexter lifted himself to his knees 
as Vanette faced about and began a 
struggle with the amalgamator. Cherry 
Manning, her face white and her eyes 
filled with anxiety, leaned forward 
across her saddle horn and looked 
down. Not a detail- of the fight in the 
narrow path, drenched and treacherous 
as it was, escaped her. 

Vanette had a knife. Condon had 
only his bare hands. But Vanette was 
old and Condon was young. As the 
two swayed back and forth, the amal- 
gamator gripping the wrist of the- hand 
that clutched the knife, Vanette must 
have realized how unequal were his 
powers in such a struggle. Some wild 
thought struck at his mind, and a fun,' 
of purpose showed in the twisting lines 
of his face. He dropped the knife and 
clasped both arms rigidly around Con- 
don's neck. Over Condon's shoulder 
he could see Pendexter — meet his 
glance fairly for a moment. 

"One way I can git you, Nap Pen- 
dexter, if I can't another!" he rasped. 
Then deliberately he heaved both him- 
self and Condon sidewise out of the 
steep path, hanging to Condon's head 
and shoulders and dragging him into 
the boiling waters that filled the canon. 

A groan wrenched Pendexter's lips, 
and he dropped his face in his hands. 
Sam, lifting himself out from between 
the two bowlders in which he had 
wedged himself, called to Wilkinson 
and held up a coil of rope. Where Sam 
had picked up that reata, or what mo- 
tive had swayed him when he did so, 
Wilkinson did not know. The Jap was 



preparing for a quick cast when a pinto 
horse with a girl rider pitched off the 
shelf above. For pure daring, Wil- 
kinson had never seen anything to equal 
that jump. The pinto hit the water 
with a resounding splash. Cherry 
Mannmg was curtained from sight for 
a moment by upflung waves and a mist 
of flying spume; then, when she and 
the pinto reappeared, they were whirl- 
ing down the canon, fighting their way 
closer and closer to the two forms that 
battled amid the churning eddies. Thus 
the girl and the pinto and Condon 
and Vanette were hurled onward to- 
ward the old placerings and lost to sight 
of those in the path. 

Pendexter had lifted his face to 
watch; then, when he could no longer 
see, he had risen to his feet and thrown 
up his hands. His eyes were dull, his 
face of* an ashen color, and he was 
shaking like a man with the ague. 

"They're — they're done for !" he 
whispered. "Wilkinson, nothing on 
earth can save them!" 

He seemed very old then. He put 
out a hand to catch Wilkinson s arm 
and steady himself. Pendexter had 
come to a point in his career where his 
strong spirit faltered and was near fail- 
ing him. 

"Don't be so sure about their being 
done for, Pendexter," returned Wilkin- 
son. 

"The boy was fighting for me," Pen- 
dexter quavered, "and Vanette pulled 
him down deliberately and with the 
intention of sacrificing himself if only 
he could take the boy with him." 

"That was Alonzo Condon, the young 
fellow I have been telling you about." 

"And the girl !" murmured Pendex- 
ter. "It was a deliberate sacrifice on 
her part, too!" 

"We've got to get out of this." said 
Wilkinson. "This narrow trail, you 
say, leads to the top of the canon wall. 
Brace up, Pendexter, and we'll climb 
out." 
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Pendexter could do little to help him- 
self. Wilkinson and Sam, hot ween 
them, got hbm to the shelf under the 
overhang; then they turned the buck- 
skin horse, got Pendextcr to the ani- 
mal's hack, and went on slowly and 
carefully up the treacherous slope. The 
path broadened beyond the turn. SO that 
Sam could walk beside the buckskin 
and hold the drooping form of the LOS 
Angeles man in the saddle. 

In due course they got out of the 
canOfl by the same way Condon and 
Cherry Manning had ridden down into 
it, and there they met Reeves, dis- 
mounted and holding his horse at the 
cliff's edge. A yell of satisfaction broke 
from the deputy sheriff. 

"By gorry, here you are ! I didn't 
reckon I'd ever seen you again. I 
warned you to keep out of the canon, 
and What's the matter with Pen- 

dexter?" he asked of Wilkinson, star- 
ing at the drenched and disconsolate 
figure on the buckskin horse. 

Wilkinson started to tell him what 
had happened. 

"Never mind that," Reeves cut in, "I 
saw most of it from up here — Con- 
don's plunge into the water with Pea- 
body and the girl's dive after them on 
the pinto. But Pcndexter needn't feel 
SO broken up. The girl made a land- 
ing with Condon on the old gravel 
bench, and my men fished out two of 
Peabody's gang with their ropes. T 
don't know what became of Peabody, 
but I guess that won't worry us. Pie 
is ** 

Pendexter flung up his head. "You 
say the girl and Condon arc safe?" he 
demanded. 

"Come this way and Il[ show you." 
said Reeves. 

He led them along the brink to a 
point not far from the caves of the 
river. The wall was notched out above 
the caves, and in the bottom of the 
notch stood three of Reeves' men, 
watching the flood recede and keeping 



guard of the two who had been Va- 
nette's aids during the recent troubles 
on the flat. There was the man who 
had stood between Wilkinson and the 
car, and the other man who had struck 
Sam down from behind. The flivver, a 
sorry wreck, was hanging on the spur 
of granite that concealed the secret en- 
trance to the caves. 

A wail went up from Sam, and he 
beat the air mournfully with his hands. 

"Ai, ai! To gin Soma gone up the 
flume, Mr. Wilk. Honorable car all 
busted in pieces ! No more will Togin 
Sama carry you to painting scenes in 
California beauty spots! Beautiful ma- 
chinery all smashed by pig of a river ! 
Ai, ai!" Sam almost wept. "Painting 
material also gone ! Camp gone ! Won- 
derful gasoline stove, where is it? This 
joke river has completed wholesale de- 
struction !" He shook his fist at the 
river, and said savage things to it in 
his native tongue. 

Below, on the old gravel bench, far 
up toward the side of the canon and 
well out of the flood, could be seen the 
girl and Condon and the pinto horse. 
Pendexter knelt and looked over the 
brink of the wall. He stretched out 
his hands, and happiness flooded his 
face. 

"Hugh !" he called. "Hugh !" 

And Aloiuo Condon waved his hand, 
his right hand, for his left hand and 
arm were around the waist of the girl. 
Both looked upward. 

"Dad \" Condon called back. 

Although a hundred feet of sheer 
wall separated those on the bench from 
those on the cliff's brink, reconcilia- 
tion bridged the space. Destiny, 
through the long years, had worked un- 
erringly toward that scene in the box 
canon, and Fortune, prodigal of the fa- 
vors she had showered upon Napoleon 
G. Pendexter,. had led him into perils 
merely that she might play for him her 
trump card. 
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After some time, Wilkinson and Pen- 
dexter reached the spot where the 
others were gathered. The receding 
flood left the crumpled and lifeless 
forms of Cady Vanette and Jim Hig- 
gins far down the canon, caught almost 
within arm's length of each other by 
the same bowlder heap. There was a 
significance in this, for Bart Holloway, 
one of Vanette's men, asserted that 
"Jim Higgins" was Vanette's son, 
James Higgins Vanette. 

Young Vanette, as he lay with the 
hair washed back from his brow, up- 
turned a face that was almost smiling. 
Bart Holloway explained further: 
"Jim was with me, and he'd 'a' been 
all right if he'd stayed where he was. 
But no. When Cady come down- 
stream, fightin' with Condon, and when 
the girl drove along on that pinto 
cay use and grabbed Condon by the arm, 
Cady was in a hard row o' stumps. 
Jim went after him, and Cady grabbed 
the boy and they both went down. 
That's the how of it." 

"He worked at the Seven Stars mill 
for a while," said Condon, "but he was 
discharged. After that he got to trail- 
ing around with Bill Ranley." 

From the crumpled, water-soaked, 
and sand-stained brown corduroy 
clothes Wilkinson gently removed a 
gold watch with a cheap leather chain. 
Strangely enough, that watch had not 
been lost out of the pocket that held it. 

"This is yours?" he asked, handing 
the timepiece to Condon. 

The amalgamator nodded. "I missed 
it while Jim Higgins was on the night 
shift with me in the mill," he said re- 
luctantly. "This watch caused you to 
make a wrong guess, Wilkinson," he 
added. 

"A little study of the sketch of Cady 
Vanette caused me to revise that opin- 
ion. I had another guess then, and it 
was closer to the mark. There was 
nothing in the face of Jim Higgins to 



remind me of Napoleon G. Pendexter, 
but there was in yours. Condon — 
where did you get that?" 

"My mother's name," said Hugh. 
"Dad — and he was quite right about it 
— had forbidden me to use the name of 
Pendexter until I had shown myself 
fit " 

"Let's forget that, boy," cut in Pen- 
dexter. 

The amalgamator smiled. "Willingly, 
dad," he answered. "Alonzo was my 
middle name; so, as Alonzo Condon, I 
was a stranger to those who had known 
me as Hugh Pendexter. I've made 
many mistakes " 

"We've all made mistakes," Pendex- 
ter interrupted. He put out his hand 
and rested it on the shoulder of Cherry 
Manning. "One of my worst mistakes 
would never have been made had I 
known this brave and charming girl as 
I know her now." He put his heart 
into the words. "When I saw the name, 
'Alonzo Condon,' signed as witness to 
that statement of Ranley 's," he con- 
tinued, "and when I heard it from 
Wilkinson and — others," he smiled at 
Cherry — "I began to get my eyes 
opened." 

"I sent word to Condon by Miss 
Manning," spoke up Wilkinson, "when 
you insisted on coming to the box canon 
in the face of Reeve;' warning. I 
wanted him around. He had shown so 
much anxiety about you, Mr. Pendex- 
ter, that I had pretty nearly figured out 
the mystery. I felt that Condon would 
want to be on hand if you were in 
danger." 

"Cherry brought the word," Hugh 
put in, "and insisted on coming with 
me. We looked down from the rim of 
the canon while Vanette and his crowd 
were making trouble, and I started 
down the old goat path. I hadn't an 
idea Cherry was following." 

The girl smiled at him. "Aren't you 
glad I did, Lon ?" she asked. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

RECEIPTING A BILL 

(~\S the day following, in the Del- 
^ montco Hotel in Bucnas Noches, 
Pendexter transacted a little business 
with Jack Wilkinson. Sitting at a 
table in the office, the man of large 
affairs requested the artist to make out 
his bill. It took Wilkiason about two 
minutes: 

Napoleon G. Pendexter, E.squire, 

To Jack Wilkinson. Dr. 
To six desert landscapes, as per 
agreement, $500 each $3,000 

Pendexter looked at the bill, then 
picked up a pen and did some writing 
on the document. "That looks better 
to me," he said, returning the paper. 
"How does it look to you ?" 

Wilkinson's eyes widened as he read: 

To six landscapes, as per agreement. 

$500 each $3,000 

To one flivver, wrecked in the flood.. 500 

To painting equipment, do 500 

To sundry experiences, not in contract 6,000 

$10,000 

"Kindly receipt thai, my boy," said 
Pendexter. 

"Look here," said Wilkinson, "what 
are you trying to put over on me? I 
don't know whether to feel like a rogue 
or a hero." 

"Money can't pay you for what you 
went through with me on Hardly Able 
Flat," insisted Pendexter. "I claim the 
right to make up to you, in so far as 
possible, for the danger and inconveni- 
ence into which I dragged you in the 
canon. But if you deny me that right. 
I shall fall back on our verbal under- 
standing in Los Angeles of paying a 
bonus over and above the price agreed 
on for the pictures. Your pictures have 
pleased me very much, W ilkinson. I 
selected just the right man for that job." 

"That's all right," Wilkinson re- 
turned, "and I appreciate the feeling 
that prompts your generosity. But I 
can't take pay on account of trouble* 
we got into with Cadv Yanettc. If 



you were pleased with my work, you 
were to double the payment for the 

pictures." He laughed. "You can go 
that far. Air. Pendexter, and right there 
1 draw the line." 

He amended the last item on the bill 
to read: "To bonus as per verl»al 
agreement. S3.000 " 

"It's all right to pay for the car and 
equipment," he went on, "although you 
flatter Toffiu Sama and the stuff on the 
flat and in the tonneau. But never 
mind. I'll remember Sam out of the 
proceeds, and maybe it will comfort 
him on account of losing the car." 

"I've already remembered Sam," said 
Pendexter. "You didn't think for a 
minute I'd forget him, did your" 

And right at that moment Sam came 
into the hotel office, after an extended 
tour of the Buenas Noches clothing 
emporiums and haberdashers' shops. 
His wardrobe had suffered in the flood, 
but he was now dressed in the extreme 
of the prevailing mode. 

"Mr. Wilk." said he, "observe what 
illustrious gentleman has done to me. I 
have great passion for fine garments, 
which inspire noble thoughts in wearers 
of same. Friends in Los Angeles will 
be cheered to learn of my ample for- 
tune." 

"There's a check for seven thousand 
dollars, Wilkinson," remarked Pendex- 
ter, after scribbling in his check book 
and tearing out an oblong slip. "But 
I'm accustomed to having my way, and 
you'll get the rest of it. Watch me." 

He reached for a pad of telegraph 
blanks, and wrote out two messages. 
One he showed to Wilkinson and the 
other he folded and pushed into his 
pocket. The telegram Wilkinson read 
was to Mrs. Pcadtxter : 

Have found Hugh, mother. He is a man 
grown, and has proved it. There*? going to 
be a wedding, and it can't go on without you. 
Catch tir^t train for Bucnas Noches. 

Wilkinson was pleased. "This is 
fine !" he exclaimed. 
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"You're going to stay for the do- 
ings, Wilkinson," Pendexter declared. 
"Hugh and Cherry insist on it. So 
do I. We'll have a few days in Buenas 
Noches before the big event, and I'm 
going to start improvements at the 
Dolly Varden. A lawyer is busy now 
with that statement of Ranley's." 

"I'll stay, of course," said Wilkin- 
son. 

"Of course you will, and while you're 
here you'll paint a picture of Cherry 
Manning — of Cherry, on that pinto 
cayuse. I'll give you a thousand for 
that. Gad, but there's a girl ! Look — 
here she comes with Hugh." 

The ex-amalgamator and the little 
lady from the hills entered the hotel at 
that moment. Cherry went at once to 
Pendexter and took him by both hands. 
Her face was glowing with happiness. 
"You've come to know Hugh as I know 
him, haven't you?" she asked. 

"I reckon that's the right way to put 
it, but what has straightened out my 
differences with Hugh is my coming to 
know Cherry Manning as he knows 
her." Pendexter drew a long breath. 
"What a fool an old money grubber 
can make of himself — sometimes," he 
added regretfully. "Son," and he 
turned to Hugh, "Dutchman's Hill, Ojo 
Caliente Valley, the Dolly Varden 
claim, and the Catty wampus country 
are really inspiring, after all. Eh?" 

"For real inspiration, dad," said 
Hugh, with a quiet smile, "the Dolly 
Varden claim is worth all the rest of 
that scenery." 

"I don't know but you're right," 
agreed Pendexter, chuckling. 

Mrs. Pendexter arrived next morn- 
ing, and a happier woman Wilkinson 
never saw. What she had longed for 
had come to pass: Hugh had proved 
his worth, and he and his father were 
again the chums they had been before 
domestic ties had been broken in Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Pendexter loved Cherry 
from the start, and was taken out to 



the Dolly Varden claim to get ac- 
quainted with Cherry's mother. Napo- 
leon G. and Hugh went along, leaving 
Wilkinson and Sam Hooray in town. 

In the afternoon, Wilkinson got a 
message from home: "Have sold 'Sea 
Mists' to art connoisseur named Jor- 
dan for three thousand dollars. Come 
home and let's celebrate." This was 
signed by Mrs. Jack Wilkinson. 

Wilkinson tumbled into a chair. 
"Can you beat it?" he said to Sam 
Hooray. "That little girl at home has 
sold a picture I held at five hundred 
dollars for three thousand." 

"Banzai !" cried Sam. "Mrs. Wilk 
is wonderful saleslady. Allow me to 
felicitate, please." 

"She sold it to a man named Jor- 
dan," Wilkinson went on. 

"What difference, so long as most 
excellent picture is disposed of ?" 

"Well, Napoleon G. Pendexter's law- 
yer is a man named Jordan." 

"Ah, ha !" Sam grinned delightedly. 
"So you receive what you would not 
take in spite of all by instrumentality 
of Mrs. Wilk. A most clever idea of 
illustrious Pendexter. I would call such 
proceeding, in business parlance, Re- 
ceipted in Full." 

"I suppose so, Sam. It's no use hang- 
ing out. I can see that he won't rest 
until I accept the money. Well, if he 
insists on paying that much for the 
picture, my conscience is clear." 

"Pleased to observe change of heart 
in Honorable Wilk. Wonderful talents 
for painting, like yours, will be recog- 
nized with great wealth in spite of per- 
sonal modesty. All this makes me verv 
jolly boy, Mr. Wilk." 

"You're a jollier all right, Sam," said 
Wilkinson. "Let's stroll around to the 
telegraph office. Pendexter told me to 
send Mrs. Wilkinson a wire inviting 
her to the wedding. We'll do our cel- 
ebrating in Buenas Noches." 

"Pleased to do," said Sam. "Happy 
times is good for celebrating." 
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CHAPTER I. 

SO M E\V H AT OVER CO N FIDE N T. 

HAT last page of his lather's 
letter vexed Fred Creighton. 
He was inclined to take it 
resentfully. "A fellow's got 
to niter in a little recreation 
along with his studies," he brooded. 
Again he picked up the closing page of 
the unusually long missive and read: 

Now for a final word, I-red. Don't think 
I'm scolding you. I merely want to give 
you a word of advice. The tone of your 
last letter leads me to l>clie\e that you are 
altogether too sure of yourself. Change 
your attitude, son. There's nothing on earth 
so 1>ad for an athlete as a swelled head. 
That malady has lost more races than I'd 
care to count. I want to have you win. but 
I want you to go about it in the right spirit. 
You say you're absolutely sure of winning 
your event this spring. How can you be? 
Isn't it conceivable that Tartown is not 
boasting of her runners' prowess this early 
in the season? You can never tell what 
you arc going to run up against until you 
toe the mark in the crucial race. 

But enough of this. Just follow the lead, 
and don't bank on seeming certainties. About 
ymr request for an increase in your allow- 
ance. I don't like it. Fred. I don't grudge 
you the money, but candidly I think you're 
having enough as it Staitd*, Your allow- 
ance is bigger than mine ever Was. 1 hope 
you are not doing excessive night running? 
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Nothing will so quickly waste health and 
money. But I'll scold no more. Write soon. 
Fred, and reassure me. 

Affectionately your father, 

James B. Ckeighton*. 

P. S. — I inclose check as per your request. 

Fred folded the sheet and placed it 
with the rest of the letter in the drawer 
of his study table. He was in argu- 
mentative mood. "If he calls going 
to a dance now and then night running." 
he muttered sourly, "then 1 suppose I'm 
dissipating. But there's nothing else 
to do in the evening — especially when 
there arc no lesson assignments. And 

the money If some of the fellows 

would only return promptly what they 
borrow, I wouldn't have to call on him 
for more." 

He drew from his waistcoat pocket 
a fountain pen and uncapped it. A 
search through the litter of books and 
papers on the table brought to light a 
little-used writing tablet. 

"He doesn't understand how it is," 
Fred ruminated, the pen held loosely 
between his lips. "Why Tartown Bias 
absolutely no one who is worth beans 
in the furlong. It'll be a dead walk- 
away. If dad were here and knew 
conditions as I do, he'd soon see the 
Heedlessness of worrying," he added 
knowingly. "Well, here goes, anyway. 
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I'll have this letter off my mind to- 
night." 

It took the young junior the better 
part of an hour to put his reply on 
paper, but finally he had it done to his 
own satisfaction. But it is very doubt- 
ful that, had he been in his father's 
shoes, he would have interpreted much 
reassurance from the letter. 

Last year in a very close race Fred 
Creighton had won the two-hundred- 
and-tvventy-yard dash from a speedy 
Tartown man. But the latter had been 
graduated in the summer. This, per- 
haps, was the clew to Fred's feeling of 
confidence. The big dual meet was a 
month away still, anyway, he reflected, 
and there remained plenty of time for 
hard work if unexpected talent should 
show up on the rival college's team. 

Creighton was in the act of sealing 
his letter when a shrill whistle sounded 
below his window. He jumped up from 
his chair and raised the sash. "That 
you. Will?" he called. Then, receiving 
an affirmative answer : "Be down in a 
minute." 

He closed the window and settled his 
coat snugly to his broad shoulders. Be- 
fore his dresser mirror he gave a finish- 
ing touch to his hair with the silver- 
backed military brushes, fussed with 
his tie, and, picking a checkered cap 
from his collection of headgear, 
switched <he light oft and ran down 
the stairs. 

Will Mallory was eagerly awaiting 
his appearance at the foot of the front 
steps. "We haven't got much time, 
Fred," he cautioned. "The train leaves 
in five minutes." 

Inasmuch as the station was only a 
couple of blocks distant they arrived 
in time. Will Mallory might almost 
have been called a dandy. He was 
fond of the latest in clothes, and Usually 
wore it. Always short of money, he 
had cultivated Fred Creighton, for that 
young man had never yet refused to 
tide him over. 
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The big-chested, gray-eyed junior 
liked Mallory in a way. He knew 
that his money was what the other liked 
most about him, but that worried him 
little, for Mallory knew more girls than 
any one else in Scott College. It was 
through him that Creighton had be- 
come acquainted with Eva Stone. She 
would be at the dance to-night. That 
was the main reason Creighton was 
going. Miss Stone attended Tartown 
College — the rival institution — and 
Creighton had found her to be the most 
delightful of companions. She was 
small in stature, had adorable blue eyes 
and sunny brown hair, and a smile 
that was worth going miles to bask in. 

At half past eight they reached Tar- 
town, and fifteen minutes later they 
mounted the wide stairs of Odd Fel- 
lows' Hall. Creighton found Miss 
Stone in rare good spirits that evening, 
and had several dances with her. It 
was while negotiating the steps of the 
latest novelty to reach Tartown that he 
chanced to look over her shoulder to- 
ward the door to an anteroom. 

Two persons in the doorway were 
evidently much interested in himself. 
One was considerably older than the 
other, had a brown mustache and a 
puffy face. He was looking intently in 
the direction the younger man's finger 
pointed — and that was directly at Fred 
Creighton. But the hand was quickly 
lowered when they noticed that Creigh- 
ton was observing them, and they 
furned about nonchalantly and 'strolled 
out into the smaller room. 

The action of the strangers puzzled 
Creighton, and though his glimpse of 
them had been only momentary, he 
could not banish them from his 
thoughts during the remainder of the 
evening. He did not see them again 
in the hall, even though he took the 
trouble, in the interval between dances, 
to saunter to the room he had seen them 
enter. 

"Now be sure you don't forget Fri- 
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day night two weeks from to-night." 
Miss Stone cautioned him. as he and 
Will Mallory seized their hats prepara- 
tory to making a dash for the last train 
to Scott. "It'll be a much better dance 
than to-night \. You'll come sure?" 

"It's pretty close to the date of the 
meet," Creighton said. "But shucks! 
I've nothing to fear. Yes, I'll come, 
Eva." 

When, after one in the morning, 
Creighton entered his room and 
switched on the light, % his eyes fell on 
an envelope on the table. 

"Pfchaw'T he muttered. "Did I for- 
get to mail my letter to dad?" 

He picked it up and weighed it un- 
decidedly in his hand. Then putting 
on his cap, he ran to the corner and 
dropped it into the mail box. 

CHAPTER II. 

MEWS AND A PRESENT. 

114 ORE than once, in the days that 
followed, Creighton found his 
mind dwelling on the pair of strangers 
he had observed at the Tartown dance. 
Why had they looked upon him with 
so much apparent interest? Who were 
they? The younger of the two had 
appeared to Creighton, in the brief in- 
stant he had seen him, to be a decent- 
enough-looking chap. But the older 
man had not made a favorable impres- 
sion on the Scott College junior. 

Creighton determined, if he should 
see either of them on his next visit 
to Tartown, that he would find out 
who they were. He realized, when he 
came to give it sober thought, that he 
had no right to promise Miss Stone 
that he would come to the dance — only 
two weeks ahead of the big meet. That 
was the time when he should be train- 
ing hardest and staying in nights. But 
he had promised on the spur of the 
moment, so what was there to do about 
it? 

Saturday afternoon, eight days after 



his evening journey to Tartown with 
Will Mallory, he picked up the grip 
containing his track togs and set out 
for the athletic field. He changed his 
clothes in the dressing room under the 
grand stand, and, coming out, vaulted 
the low fence separating the track and 
the bleachers and jogged once around 
the oval. 

The Scott College cinder path was 
not a quarter-mile one for the simple 
reason that the plot was not large 
enough to accommodate an oval of that 
length. Without pinching the width of 
the track, every available foot of land 
had been used. The total circumfer- 
ence was exactly three hundred and 
seventeen yards. 

This explained the presence of so 
many whitewa-hed posts at various 
points along the inner edge of the track. 
They were the carefully reckoned start- 
ing points of the several running events. 

Todd, the trainer, was on hand that 
Saturday afternoon, and directing 
Creighton to go to the starting line for 
the two-twenty-yard dash, he took his 
position at the finish and clocked the 
junior for a trial furlong. As Creigh- 
ton pulled up after crossing the line 
he joined Todd. From the expression 
on the trainer's face he deduced that his 
time had not been very satisfactory. 

"Too slow?" he asked. 

"Slow!" sneered Tod. "Why, you 
couldn't keep up with a tow mule at 
that rate! You're very bad. What's 
the matter with you. anyway?" 

This was Todd's usual manner, so it 
disturbed Creighton's equanimity but 
little. "It's quite a while before the 
meet still," he returned light-heartedly. 
"Lots of time yet." 

"Lots of time nothing!" said the 
trainer heatedly. "You're plumb out 
of condition and won't be worth a 
whoop unless you get down to hard 
work. I've been watching you a good 
bit lately, and it seems to me you don't 
much care whether you train regularly 
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or not. Now you've got to cut the 
foolishness and get in and dig. You 
want to make the team, don't you?" 

This was going a little far, even for 
Todd, thought Creighton, but even 
though the trainer's words stung he 
wisely controlled his temper. But he 
could not resist one attempt at argu- 
ment. "There's no one at Tartown 
can beat me," he said, voicing his fa- 
vorite theme. "I don't see why I have 
to work my head off when I can win 
without training at all." 

"Say, young fellow," retorted the 
trainer hotly. "You want to can that 
notion, and mighty pronto. If I hear 
much more of that brand of wisdom, 
I won't enter you. That's final." Todd 
turned away, 

Creighton, after a few minutes more 
of desultory trotting around the oval, 
returned to the dressing room. Soon he 
emerged in his street clothes. His 
cheeks burned as he walked briskly 
back to the boarding house. 

"Great Scott, but Todd was in a 
huff!" he mumbled pugnaciously as he 
strode along. "But I guess he doesn't 
know everything. And he talks about 
keeping me off the team ! I'd like to 
see him do it. Why, the student body 
wouldn't stand for it a minute. Well, 
one thing is certain: I'm going to that 
nance next Friday in spite of anything. 
If Todd had been a little more decent, 
I might have explained things to Eva. 
and broken the date with her. But 
I won't now !" he added vehemently. 
"Not for anything." 

Creighton was thoroughly angry, and 
it would take some tall and tactful per- 
suasion to show him that he was in the 
wrong. 

When Creighton reached his room he 
found Will Mallory lounging comfort- 
ably in his own favorite chair. Will 
was not an athlete and never wished 
to be one. He loved too well to be 
master of his own time. 

"What's the matter, Fred?" he in- 
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quired, noting that the junior was not 
in his usual spirits. "Todd get your 
goat ?" 

"Never mind Todd," was Creighton's 
reply. "He's a mutt." 

"I know it." chimed in Mallory. 
"You fellows are fools to let him domi- 
neer you. But say, have you heard the 
news?" 

"What news?" 

"Tartown's got a new trainer. 
Name's Clemens. He's from the State 
University." 

"What of it?" said Fred. He was 
in no mood for conversation. 

"Oh, nothing." replied the other, re- 
alizing, for a wonder, that his presence 
was boring the ill-tempered junior. 
"Guess I'll have to be going. But I 
almost forgot it. I called in at the 
post office and brought your mail along. 
A parcel and a letter. And say, Fred, 
who is corresponding with you from 
Tartown? Well, so long." He handed 
over the mail and departed. 

Creighton's feelings softened some- 
what when his eyes scanned the girlish 
handwriting on the expensive envelope. 
"There's only one girl in Tartown who 
knows me well enough to write to me." 
he thought. "And that's Eva Stone." 

He opened the envelope carefully and 
read the brief, penned note it contained. 
It was from Miss Stone all right, but 
it merely told him that the Tartown 
dance had been postponed one week, 
and would he be sure to come: 

Creighton wrote a warmly affirma- 
tive reply, and went to the corner and 
mailed it before he thought again of 
the parcel Mallory had brought from 
the post office. When he returned to 
his room he gave it his first attention. 
The superscription immediately made 
him cognizant of the fact that it was 
from his father. Then he recollected. 

"Birthday present, I suppose," he told 
himself. "I'm twenty-two to-morrow. 
Takes the folks to remind a fellow of 
his age." 
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It was a small, square package, and 
had come by parcel post, insured. It 
did not take him long to unwrap it and 
lift the cover of the 1k>x inside. 

"Good for you, dad !" he exclaimed, 
as he lifted out the contents. "I've 
wanted one for a long time." 

It was an expensive gold stop watch. 
To the riug was attached by a piece 
of colored twine a small card. The 
brief line of writing on it caused 
Creighton to ponder. 

"Keep an eye on your time, boy." it 
read. 

CHAPTER HI. 

AN ANONYMOUS MESSAGE. 

pREIGHTON spent half of Sunday 
in a sulk, but toward evening he 
became more like his usual self and 
decided to go for a walk. His feet 
carried him toward the public library, 
and, noting that it was an hour before 
closing time, he entered the reading 
room, having nothing better to do. 

He chanced to pick up a current copy 
of the News, Tartown's modest eight- 
page daily. In glancing through its col- 
umns his eyes came to rest on a small 
item having to do with athletics. He 
dropped into a chair and read it with 
mild interest. 

"Tartown College," the paragraph 
recorded, "has been fortunate enough 
to secure the services of Dalton Clem- 
ens, a brother of Craig J. Clemens, pro- 
prietor of the pool room and bowling 
alley of this town. Mr. Clemens has 
just been graduated from the State Uni- 
versity, where he enjoyed an enviable 
reputation as a sprinter. Though he 
has been in town for the last fortnight, 
his advem here has been kept quiet 
up to now. He is said to be as good 
a coach as he is a runner, and he has 
undertaken to train our home team for 
the big meet at the Scott College ath- 
letic grounds two weeks hence. It is 
confidently expected that he will de- 
velop a winning team, and that he will 



bring to light unlooked-for talent in the 
sprints. Consequently Tartown's hopes 
for a decisive victory are high." 

"Humph!" derided Creighton, toss- 
ing the paper aside. "It takes more 
than a trainer to manufacture a win- 
ning team. He has to have the right 
timber to work with, and the material 
at Tartown's on the blink this year." 

Happening to glance toward one of 
the reading tables in a farther corner, 
Creighton's eyes encountered the al- 
ways recognizable figure of Mat Mur- 
phy, captain of his own track team. 
Creighton got up and joined the other. 
"Sec that item in the Tartown sheet, 
Mat:"" he said. 

"Yes, I saw it." 

"What do you think about it?" 

"That's hard to say, Fred. But I've 
heard that Clemens is a crack — a bear 
for discovering new talent." 

"But there's nothing to discover 
at Tartown," remonstrated Creighton. 
"The place has gone sound to sleep. 
I don't believe that they'll take a quar- 
ter of the points in the meet." 

"I wish I were as confident as you," 
said the captain. "Have you any defi- 
nite reasons for your opinion?" "' 

"I'm only figuring from the showing 
they made last spring," stated the san- 
guine junior. "They've lost all their 
best men by graduation, and a fresh- 
man never amounts to much." 

"Don't you believe that!" answered 
Murphy. "There's been more than one 
world record shattered by a freshman. 
I think you're taking too much for 
granted, old man, and that's the worst 
thing you could possibly do. As for 
myself, I look for victory, "of course, 
but a mighty close run for it — and noth- 
ing doing at all unless every man of 
us is right on the crest of good con- 
dition. And to be fit we've all got 
to work like trench diggers." 

Creighton kept silence. His opinion 
was directly contrary to his captain's, 
but for once he was weary of arguing 
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the matter. Why, every one he talked 
to seemed to be afraid — -even his father. 
But he could make none of them adopt 
his viewpoint, so 

"Going soon, Mat ?" he finally asked. 

"Right away, if you want to," re- 
plied the captain, rising from his chair 
and picking up his cap. "Let's go past 
the station and see the six o'clock pull 
out." 

"Surely," agreed Fred Creighton, and 
they sought the street. 

And it was at the Scott railroad sta- 
tion that Creighton had his second view 
of the person that had occupied his 
thoughts considerably for the last few 
days. Just before the train pulled out, 
a man with a puffy face and a brown 
mustache suddenly appeared and rushed 
up to the ticket window/ His, ticket 
purchased, he made a bee line for the 
train. 

Fred clutched his friend's arm. 
"Mat, do you know who that is?" he 
asked excitedly, pointing to the figure 
which was mounting the car platform. 

"I didn't see his face," replied the 
captain, "but from his back I'd say 
it was — but there — he's inside the car 
now, at the third windows Yes, it's 
he all right." 

"But who?" queried Creighton. 

"Why, Clemens, of course." 

"Clemens? Not the new trainer?" 

"No, no. His brother, the pool-room 
man — a regular sport, so they say. Bets 
on all the athletic contests." He paused 
and surveyed the junior, who was fol- 
lowing with his eyes the train as it 
steamed out. "Why were you so in- 
terested in him ?" 

Creighton told Murphy of the man's 
actions at the dance at Tartown, but 
the captain at once explained the matter 
away lightly. "Probably he merely 
wanted to know who you were," he 
suggested. 

"But why did he sneak the minute 
I spotted him?" questioned the junior. 
4B tn 



"And why should he have wanted to 
know who I am?" 

"I wouldn't worry over it," advised 
Murphy. "It's too trivial. You need 
your rest at night, and if I were you 
I wouldn't go to any more dances until 
the season's over." 

"Why not?" Creighton was on the 
point of demanding, but he curbed him- 
self, and instead replied meekly : 
"Thai's so." 

Creighton and Murphy parted in a 
few minutes, the former setting out 
for home and supper. "So that was 
Clemens, eh?" the junior pondered. 
"Well, any one that looks at me the 
way he did at the dance isn't doing it 
for fun. I wonder what he's been 
about in Scott to-day?" When he 
reached the boarding house, he found 
out — or thought he did, at any rate. "A 
man was here with a message for you, 
Mr. Creighton," the landlady an- 
nounced as he started up the stairs to 
his room. 

"A message for me? Did he leave 
it?" 

"Yes." She handed him a soiled en- 
velope, addressed to himself on a type- 
writer. 

"What sort of a looking man was 
he?" he inquired, before opening the 
message. "Did he give you his name ?" 

"He didn't mention his name," she 
informed him. "Just gave me that en- 
velope and asked me to hand it to you. 
He was a rather large man and had a 
mustache. 

"A brown mustache?" Fred asked. 
"Sort of a fleshy face — a derby hat and 
a gray suit?" 

"Yes. That's him to a T. Supper's 
almost ready," she added, excusing 
herself. 

In his room, Creighton opened the 
envelope, and read in bewilderment the 
missive it contained : 

Go to the oval any morning at five o'clock, 
and profit by what you see. Don't refuse to 
take stock in this hint for the mere reason 
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that the writer prefers to withhold his Utt* 
itfty. You arc assured that this U intimated 
to you with nothing hut the friendliest of 

motives. 

"Well, I'll be hanged T exclaimed the 

sanguine athlete. "What tlte " But 

the supper bell rang just then. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE DARK HORSE. 

Creighton ate his supper he was 
*^ absorbed in wild conjectures as to 
the whys and wherefores of that anon- 
ymous note. He rose from the table 
without partaking of the coffee jelly, 
his favorite dessert — which, in turn, 
caused the lady of the house some ap- 
prehension. 

Back in his room, he could consider 
the thing undisturbed. That the note 
had been delivered by the pool-room 
Clemens he had not the slightest doubt. 
But what did the message refer to? 
And what was the motive behind its 
delivery to himself? It was a teasing 
problem, and by bedtime he was no 
nearer its solution than he had been 
before supper. 

"It must be some game he is up to," 
Creighton thought, as he got ready for 
bed. "And the only way I see to find 
out is to get up at the unearthly hour 
of five and pike down to the track. It 
can't be a practical joker" he questioned 
on second thought. "No, it can't be. 
And I'll warrant that Clemens being 
at the Tartown dance and having me 
pointed out has something to do with 
this affair." 

He wound his new watch and the 
alarm cluck, setting the latter's alarm 
for four-thirty, switched off the light, 
and tried to go to sleep. But it was a 
hard task. W hen he finally did succeed 
it was only for a restless slumber, ac- 
companied by many awakenings. After 
what seemed to be several weeks, and 
just as he was beginning to get a little 
rest, the alarm sounded. He ruefully 
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jumped from bed and got into his 
clothes in the half light of early dawn. 

"If I wasn't so keen after a little 
information you'd never see me dress- 
ing at this hour," he mumbled to him- 
self as he put on his cap. 

Save for the one milkman he passed 
at the corner below his boarding house, 
Creighton did not encounter a soul. 
The air was crisp, and the walk invig- 
orating. Birds were singing, and the 
lirst rays of sunshine were appearing 
over Dobh Hill. He turned at the sta- 
tion, crossed the railroad tracks, and 
plodded out the winding, oak-sheltered 
road that terminated at the college 
grounds. The fresh, early-morning 
smell of growing things was nectar to 
his lungs, as he breathed deeply of the 
fragrant air. 

He crossed the campus, still damp 
with dew, by a diagonal path, followed 
the gravel path to the left of Swinner- 
ton Gymnasium, and caught his first 
glimpse of the athletic inclosure at the 
foot of the easy slope before him. 

He could not see the track itself from 
here, because it was entirely screened 
on the near side by a den*c growth of 
maples, with here and there a mighty 
oak. It hardly took a minute to reach 
the big wooden gate. 

Creighton tried the latch, but found 
that the gate was locked. He made his 
way in among the trees that sheltered 
the south end of the oval. The only 
fence at this end was of barbed wire, 
but it was so thickly and intricately ar- 
ranged that he didn't care to risk tear- 
ing his clothes in climbing it. 

He stood where he was a moment, 
and, brushing the leaves out of his way, 
peered in. his eyes sweeping the ath- 
letic field from one end to the other. 
But his gaze encountered nothing out 
of the ordinary. 

"Shucks !'' he exclaimed, disap- 
pointed. "I expected to find some- 
thing doing. Dollars to doughnuts it's 
a practical joke !" 
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But just at that instant he thought 
he detected a movement at the front 
of the grand stand on the right. Yes, 
something was there all right — two 
somethings. In an instant more he 
could make out their outlines more dis- 
tinctly. Two men were standing near 
the door to the dressing room under 
the bleachers. And — he was sure of 
it now — one of them was in a track 
suit. 

Creighton decided not to make his 
presence known just yet, but he de- 
termined to find a spot from which he 
could follow the movements of these 
early birds with greater facility. Tread- 
ing cautiously around to the left, he 
found an ideal vantage point, almost 
opposite the finish post, which was, of 
course, on the far side of the oval. 

Where Fred was the screen of trees 
came in to the very edge of the track, 
and, though entirely out of sight him- 
self, he could, by leaning forward a 
little, see any portion of the track's 
circumference he desired. The two 
men were still at the bleachers just op- 
posite, but now Creighton could see 
them distinctly enough to recognize 
their faces, had he been acquainted with 
either of them. But he found that, 
though there was something familiar 
about them, he could not place them. 
The one in the track suit wore a black- 
upper, and across his chest was a large 
letter "T." 

"Tartown !" exclaimed Creighton the 
instant he observed it. ''What the thun- 
der is a Tartown man doing on the 
Scott oval at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing? Who is he? Some one they're 
keeping still about, I'll bet. Wouldn't 
wonder if that other chap was their 
new trainer, Clemens. There was 
something in that anonvmous note, after 
all." 

The two he was observing were in 
motion now. He could even catch the 
words the man he took to be the trainer 
was saying. 



"That's the start over there," the 
man' said, pointing to a spot well to 
Creighton's right, on that interested 
watcher's side of the oval. "111 stay 
here at the finish and start you by clap- 
ping my hands. A pistol report would 
make too much noise." 

"By George!" exclaimed Creighton. 
"If he isn't going to do a trial fur- 
long, I'm a beefcr." He watched the 
athlete in the black upper cross the 
field to the starting post. Holding a 
leafy bough in front of his face so 
that the man just opposite would not 
see him, Fred leaned out and saw the 
runner kneel at the line. 

"I'll bet Clemens' game is to get his 
men used to our track," the Scott Col- 
lege junior surmised. "Well, if they 
have no scruples against training on our 
grounds secretly, I don't think I'll 
worry over the ethics of the matter my- 
self. I'm going to nab his time." 

He drew forth his new stop watch, 
then turned and watched the man in 
civilian clothes. As the latter clapped 
his hands Creighton released the finely 
adjusted timing mechanism of his 
watch, then instantly focused his gaze 
on the runner. 

The athlete circled the south turn as 
though it were a straightaway and flew 
along the home stretch without once 
slowing up. Creighton knew instinc- 
tively that the runner was making time. 
As the runner crossed the finish and 
Creighton glanced at the time recorded, 
his lip drooped decidedly. 

"Twenty-two — one," he murmured, 
amazed. "And a curs ed track at that F 
He scrutinized the faces of the two 
men, who were themselves looking sat- 
isfiedly at the watch the starter had 
held. 

"I've seen their faces before!" Tt 
dawned on him suddenly. "But where ? 
That sprinter has never attended Tar- 
town before this year, but his mug is 
as familiar as — as — Bill Mallorv's!" 

The two lingered only a minute 
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longer, then disappeared beneath the 
grand stand. Fred stood rooted to the 
ground until he had seen them emerge 
and climb the board fence on their 

side, then vanish, 

CHAPTER V. 

DARK HORSE NL MBER TWO. 

IT was only after several minutes that 
the significance of the performance 
he had witnessed came upon Creigh- 
ton. And when it did, it -tunned him. 
" l\\ enty-two and one-fifth second":," he 
muttered. "And made by a Tartown 
man without competition. A man I"U 
be pitted against, too. And a whole 
fifth second faster than I have ever 
made !" 

Consideration of the proposition in 
this light so absorbed him that he did 
not notice the two figures that appeared 
on the fence opposite and dropped 
lightly to the ground inside the inclo- 
Hirc. That is, he did not observe them 
until he heard their footsteps on the 
grand stand. This sound attracting his 
attention, he gazed at them in amaze- 
ment. 

"What the dickens is going on !" was 
his smothered exclamation. "Am I go- 
ing to witness an entire field day? 
Doesn't it beat " 

The men had gone into the dressing 
room, but in the brief space he had 
seen them Fred had realized that they 
were not exactly strangers to him. One 
of them wore a gray suit, had a puffy 
face and a brown mu-tache ; the other 
was the young man whose hand had 
pointed at Creighton at the Tartown 
dance. 

In the course of a few minutes the 
two came forth. As with the other 
pair, one was attired in a track suit — 
the younger chap. Fascinated. Fred 
watched them leap over the low wire 
fence to the track. "What race is this 
fellow training for?" Creighton asked 
himself. 



The brown-mustached man looked 
searchingfy about the oval; then, seem- 
ing satisfied, spoke to the athlete be- 
side him. But his voice was pitched 
-o tow that Creighton could not make 
out what he said. However, after the 
older one was done, the athlete set out 
across the field in the same direction as 
had the earlier bird. 

"Looks like another two-twenty," 
commented Creighton. "What is behind 
all this, anyhow? Is it being cooked 
up especially for me? Looks decidedly 
queer. " 

"This the one?" he heard the runner 
call out, pointing to a whitewashed post 
far down the track. 

"Yes," came the answer from the 
man at the finish line. "Are you 
ready f" 

"Sure. Any time.*' 

Creighton again held his watch 
tensely — it was still in his hand — and 
awaited the starter's signal. 

"On your marks ! Get set !" shouted 
the athlete's friend, then clapped his 
hands londlv. 

Creighton caught the start on the dot, 
fend stared in stupefaction at the run- 
ner, who had made the south turn in 
amazingly short time. "What a whale 
of a start!" he said to himself. 

Into the home stretch tore the 
sprinter, his stride even, clocklike in its 
regularity, and — fast ! Creighton s eyes 
were glued to the living figure, and not 
once did he remove them until the 
runner had flung himself across the 
finish line. His finger stopped the re- 
cording hand of his watch mechani- 
cally ; then he glanced down at its dial. 

It would be difficult to say who was 
the more amazed at the time indicated. 
The man across the track almost went 
into hysterics as he showed his time- 
piece to the surprised runner. Creigh- 
ton rubbed his eyes as he read the 
record on his. His watch indicated 
eighteen and two-fifth seconds! 
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Almost three seconds under the 
world's record was a little too much 
for Creighton. Either he was seeing 
things, or — of course, that was it ! "He'd 
go to the jeweler's at his first oppor- 
tunity and learn what was wrong with 
his watch. 

He waited until the other two had 
departed, then started for home him- 
self, his mind a labyrinth of conflicting 
thoughts. He wondered if that second 
chap was a Tartown man, too. He must 
have been, he reflected ; else why should 
he have been in the company of Clem- 
ens, the pool-room man ? One thing 
was certain. Even if his watch were 
distressingly out of order, that last man 
had covered an exceedingly speedy fur- 
long. 

But why had he, Fred Creighton, 
been informed in an anonymous note 
of the early-morning goings-on at the 
cinder path? It certainly seemed 
strange that Clemens, if secretly get- 
ting the Tartown athletes accustomed 
to the Scott oval were the object, should 
himself have delivered information 
concerning it to a Scott College ath- 
lete. 

Creighton wondered if it could be a 
plot to scare him. "If they think they 
can get my goat that way, they're 
mighty mistaken," he said to himself. 
"I may not be able to beat that last 
speed demon, but if I get in and train 
good and hard, I can put up a pretty 
•stiff race against him. Maybe I was 
a little too confident," he suddenly ad- 
mitted to himself. "But I'll make up 
for it. They'll be sorry they ever 
started this thing. I'm going to train 
as though my life depended on it." 

On his way to college after break- 
fast he left his watch with tlie jeweler. 
That afternoon he surprised Todd, the 
trainer, with the energy he displayed 
in his training. When he called for 
his watch that afternoon the jeweler 
averred that there wasn't a thing 



wrong with it. "I doubt if it would 
lose three seconds in a month," he said 
emphatically. 

CHAPTER Vt 

MADE OF MONEY. 

/^OXSIDERIXG the positiveness 
^ with which the jeweler bad 
spoken, Creighton found himself forced 
to believe that a running phenomenon 
had at last been discovered. He had 
read many learned discussions as to 
whether it was possible for a human 
being to cover two hundred and twenty 
yards in less than twenty-one seconds, 
and he had himself firmly believed that 
time to be the absolute limit, and on 
a straightaway course at that. But here 
he had witnessed with his own eyes 
an eighteen-and-two-fifth seconds fur- 
long. 

He realized that he would stand no 
show at all against such a runner, but 
it was also brought home to him that 
he had not been doing his best this 
season, and he resolved that from now 
on he would set the pace for strictly 
living up to training rules. 

He retired early that evening, and 
was surprised at his feeling of fresh- 
ness when he awoke next morning. He 
glanced at his alarm clock. - It was not 
yet five. "Blamed if I don't take an- 
other walk this morning," he decided, 
and promptly put the words into prac- 
tice. A few minutes later he found 
himself among the trees at the west 
side of the oval. Instinctively he had 
gone there. And what he saw was the 
performance of the morning before re- 
peated in even,- detail. Even the times 
did not vary one-fifth of a second. 

"Shows what regular training will 
do," was his comment. 

He had decided from the first to 
keep these morning visits to the track 
to himself. If some huge joke were 
being perpetrated on him he didn't 
want the whole college to know it. And 
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if it weren't a hoax— he hardly «aw 
how it could be— it wouldn't do the 
team any Rood to know w hat they were 

going up against. 

\\ ednesday afternoon, at Scott Sta- 
tion, there stepped from the three 
o'clock local a Bashily dressed individ- 
ual. He inquired hi.s way to the 
Bremen Hotel, and there established 
himself. In less than two hours it lie- 
came known throughout Scott that any 
loose change any one might wish to 
stake on Scott College's chance of vic- 
tory in the coming meet with Tartown 
would be cheerfully covered by Mr. 
Tapwell — the name the newcomer had 
registered under. 

It was Will Mallorv who brought 
this information to Creighton in the 
latter's room that evening. "Can you 
spare me twenty, Fred?" he asked, as 
soon as he had delivered himself of 
the news. 

'*T could let you have it, Will — yes 

" Creighton hesitated. "But if you 

are thinking of placing it with your 
Mr. Tapwell, I'm afraid I'll have to 
refuse you." 

"Why so'" questioned the disap- 
pointed Mallory. "Are you so set 
against betting?*' 

"I never did approve of gambling,'" 
Stated the junior, "and I don't intend 
to lend my money to be used for that 
purpose. If 1 were a betting man, I'd 
hesitate a long time before taking this 
chap up, anyway." 

"But it's easy money, Fred. He 
seems more eager to cover bets on the 
two-twenty than on the whole held day, 
though he refuses neither. And with 
you in it — well, it's a cinch ! And I'd 
like some of the pickings." 

Fred began to realize that perhaps 
he had done an unwise thing in re- 
maining silent about the early-morning 
seances at the track. It might mean 
the loss of considerable money to the 
-portier, patriotic Scottitcs. 

"Don't you believe it's a rinch, Mal- 



lory," he said earnestly. "You see all 
the fellows and spread the news that 
there's a hen on. Tell them to hang 
onto their money, and that I say so." 

"But " protested the open- 
mouthed Mallorv. "But " 

"Do as I say," urged Creighton. 
"You'll wish you had afterward." 

Mallory attempted to question his 
friend, but Fred was not inclined to 
talk. "If you are fool enough to bet 
your money after what I've told you, 
you deserve to lose it," he said with 
finality. The nonplused Mallory de- 
cided to beat a hasty retreat. 

*'I believe I'll have to take Todd into 
my confidence." Creighton mused, when 
the other had gone. "But I hate to 
admit to him that what I've seen morn- 
ings is all that has spurred me on to 
earnest work on the track. Still. I'd 
hate to see the fellows pass over a lot 
of money to that sure-thing worker." 

Fred was morally certain that the 
newcomer was thoroughly aware of the 
ability of thai marvelous runner he had 
himself watched for the last three 
mornings. Though averse to betting, 
he felt that, if some way to turn the 
tables on this sure-thing man could be 
devised, he could at least watch pro- 
ceedings without much compunction. 

"But there is no way that I can see," 
he reasoned, "unless the phenom could 
be kept out of the race. But if he's 
an amateur 1 should strenuously object 
to anything like that. No, there's no 
way out of it. That chap's slated to 
win, and he'd have to be considerably 
OUl of form to lose — which i-n't saying 
that I won't do my .best." 

After all. he concluded, if folks were 
going to bet. that was their lookout. 
Before he went to bed Will "Mallory 
returned. "Well, Bill, what's this 
mean? Have you been the rounds- al- 
ready ?" Creighton asked. 

"Plenty far, Fred," replied Mallory. 
his tone a little odd. "But I was too 
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late. That Tapwell has covered three 
thousand dollars on the two-twenty 
alone." 

CHAPTER VII. 

A CANCELED ENGAGEMENT. 

'"THREE thousand dollars ! Mallory's 
announcement almost struck 
Creighton dumb. "The boobs! The 
half-wits!" was all he could say 

"But that isn't all, Fred," his friend 
went on. "You have got yourself into 
hot water by sending me out with your 
warning." 

"Hot water! What are you driving 
at?" 

"The fellows think it looks queer — 
your advising them not to bet on you 
after they've already placed their 
money. They talk as if they think 
you're double-crossing them." 

"What!" Fred fairly shouted his 
amazement. "They think I'm going to 
throw the race? Is that what you 
mean?" he angrily demanded. 

"That's the way their talk sounds," 
Will admitted. "But don't think that 
I believe it." 

Creighton became thoughtful. He 
brooded silently over the whole affair, 
and came to the conclusion that perhaps 
l here was some ground for such an 
opinion. It might naturally impress one 
who didn't "know the inside facts thai 
his action was queer — especially after 
his having repeatedly contended that he 
would win in a walkaway. 

"Bttt* they ought to know better," he 
remonstrated aloud. "How was I to 
know they had put up their money? 
And if it were so that I intended to 
throw the race, do they think I would 
have come out in the open and warned 
them?" 

Though he sympathized with the jun- 
ior, Mallory could offer little solace, so 
a few minutes later he left Creighton 
alone. 

"I should have gone to Todd the min- 
ute I learned what was going on at the 



track," the sprinter chided himself. 
"But how was I to foresee that this 
was to be the outcome? And now, 
when I do lose — as I'm certainly bound 
to, barring a miracle — what will the 
fellows think of me? Explanations 
afterward will sound hollow. I've got 
to confide in Todd to-morrow — before 
it's too late." 

The prowess of that mysterious 
early-morning runner had so dominated 
Creighton's thoughts that he had for- 
gotten his promise to Miss Stone. This 
Wednesday night recollection of his 
promise to attend the dance at Tar- 
town Friday evening came to him. 

"But I can't do it," he decided in- 
stantly. "I hate to disappoint Eva, but 
I can't break my training at this crucial 
time — even for her. I'll write a letter 
now. She'll understand how it is." 

He searched for writing materials, 
and soon was at work on the missive. 
He walked to the corner and mailed 
the letter, then returned to his room 
and prepared for bed. 

Next morning he w ent as usual to the 
track, and for the fourth time clocked 
each of the runners. The phenomenon 
was not at his best this time, but nine- 
teen seconds flat was remarkable 
enough, Creighton thought. 

At classes that forenoon Fred was 
aware that he was being regarded by 
fellow students in an altogether un- 
usual manner. Most of them seemed to 
want to hold themselves aloof, but one 
of them went so far as to remark 
threateningly: 

"Tf you don't win, Creighton, you'll 
regret it as long as you live." 

Creighton was sick at heart when he 
returned to the boarding house for 
lunch. He had not yet seen Todd, but 
was determined to see him that after- 
noon. He was certain the trainer was 
the proper person to confide in. A let- 
ter awaited the junior on the hall stand. 
It was from Miss Stone — a mere note. 

"Don't come to Tartown Friday," it 
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read. "I never would have invited you 
if I had known. I will explain every- 
thing when I see you. Please heed this 
for your own sake." 

"Well, that makes it certain that F.va 
won't be mad at me for not coining." 
Creighton reilected. ' But I wonder 
what could have- made her write like 
that ?" 

He was not given much time for re- 
flection, however, for half the noon 
hour was gone already. He ate a light 
lunch and returned to the campus. 
That afternoon, after classes, he walked 
down to the cinder path, his track suit 
in the light valise he carried. He 
spotted the trainer over by the jumping 
pit, and immediately started toward 
him. Before he could speak, however, 
Todd accosted him. 

" I want to see you, Creighton," were 
his words, and the manner in which 
they were spoken caused the junior 
>ome uneasiness. 

The veteran coach led the way to a 
bench at the other end of the field. "I 
want to know what's what," he said, 
coming to the point immediately. 
"There's some talk floating about the 
campus that doesn't make a hit with 
me. N T o doubt you know to what I 
refer?" 

Creighton nodded, but didn't speak. 

"I thought, the last few days, you 
had taken in the slack, and were getting 
your nose down at last. It encouraged 
me. Now they tell me you don't in- 
tend to win your race. How about it •" 

"[ never told anybody 1 didn't intend 
to run for all I am worth," contended 
Creighton. "But. Todd, I can't win." 

"What! You can't win? What do 
you mean by that?" 

"I can't win. That's all there is to 
it. I'll try, but I can't make it." 

"That's almost as bad a malady 
as overconfidence," stated the trainer. 
"Might I ask the reason for your sud- 
denly reversed viewpoint?" 

"Tf you'll meet me near the gymna- 



sium a little before five to-morrow 
morning," Creighton proposed, "you'll 
see the reason quick enough." 

"The gymnasium? At five in the 
morning? Have you gone nuts?" 

"Not a bit of it. But if you'll be 
there you'll see something that'll make 
your mouth drop." 

The trainer was genuinely interested 
now . Perhaps there was some method 
in Creighton's madness. "I'll be there," 
he said. "< iet into your togs and go 
through the regular stunt." 

Five o'clock Friday morning found 
Creighton and Todd sharing the little 
space among the trees that lined the 
west side of the oval. In silence the 
two watched the performance with 
which Fred was only too familiar. 
Each of their watches recorded the 
flight of the first man — the one wearing 
the black Tartown upper. Twenty-two 
and a fifth seconds was the time both 
chronometers caught. 

Todd looked curiously into Creigh- 
ton's face. "Is this all that's been 
bothering you?" he inquired, the trace 
of a smile on his lips. 

"Just watt a few minutes," Fred re- 
plied. 

At half past five the second dark 
horse and his companion appeared. 
Todd evidently recognized the puffy- 
faced individual, for he muttered under 
his breath : ' The nerve of him, using 
our track without permission !" 

Creighton wondered why he had not 
commented similarly on the first pair, 
but Todd vouchsafed no information. 
The athlete who was a phenomenon in 
Creighton's eyes crossed the field, and 
the two onlookers prepared to time him. 

The man across from them clapped 
his hands, and the trial was on. Todd 
gave a smothered exclamation as the 
runner rounded the turn, and glanced 
sharply at the face of his watch. For 
an instant an expression of amaze- 
ment appeared on his face, but it sud- 
denly vanished. His eyes followed the 
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sprinter, and his finger stopped the re- 
cording hand of his watch as he crossed 
the line. 

"What time did you get ?" whispered 
the excited Creighton. 

"Eighteen and one-fifth seconds," re- 
plied the trainer in a voice whose calm- 
ness surprised the junior. "Not bad," 
he added. 

"Not bad !" exclaimed his amazed 
companion. "What " 

Todd slapped him heartily on the 
back. "Is this all that's been bother- 
ing you?" he said, his sides quaking 
with suppressed mirth. 

"All!" exploded Fred. 

"Come on; let's get out of here be- 
fore they hear us. Creighton, I'm sur- 
prised at you. You get in and dig when 
your race comes and you'll do all right." 

"But — he made it in eighteen-one," 
protested the wondering junior. 

"So could you if you had to," was 
Todd's mysterious reply. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 

QBEDIENT to Todd's wishes, 
Creighton ceased making his five- 
o'clock pilgrimages to the oval. The 
trainer had refused to give any ex- 
planations, saying that the joke was 
too good to give away this early in 
the game. "If I were a betting man, 
I'm afraid I'd be tempted to place a 
wad with this Tapwell myself — but I'm 
not," he had remarked. 

A change had come over Creighton 
during the last few days. He had be- 
gun to have a great deal of confidence 
in his trainer, and his hat would now 
fit easily on his head. 

Saturday, the day of the meet, ar- 
rived at last, and after a quiet fore- 
noon Scott turned out in full force 
and made its way to the athletic field. 
As Fred walked in front of the grand 
stand, on his way to the door to the 



dressing room, he caught sight of a cer- 
tain familiar figure on one of the higher 
tiers of seats. He ran up the aisle and 
grasped heartily the hand of a middle- 
aged man who seemed as pleased as 
he at the meeting. 

"Well, of all tilings! I never ex- 
pected to see you here, dad !" Creighton 
exclaimed. "And you, Eva ?" She sat 
next to his father. 

"Allow me to make several introduc- 
tions," broke in Mr. Creighton. "This 
gentleman on my right is Mr. Stone, of 
Tartown." 

"Your father, Eva r" 

"Of course." 

"Mr. Stone and I have been friends 
a good many years," the elder Creigh- 
ton explained. "And here, Fred, are 
two gentlemen I believe you have heard 
of before — Mr. Graham and Grant 
Sterling, the world's professional cham- 
pion in the furlong. Mr. Graham is 
his manager and trainer." 

In bewilderment Creighton acknowl- 
edged the introduction, for the two men 
before him were the two he had 
watched so many mornings on the oval. 
Sterling was the athlete who had worn 
the Tartown upper. 

"Don't look so stupefied, Fred," said 
his father, amused at his son's absolute 
dumfoundment. "I am going to con- 
fess to a little underhanded work." 

Fred's surprise only grew, to the 
keen enjoyment of the several seated 
before him. Eva's eyes twinkled. 

"When I got your answer to my let- 
ter," Creighton, senior, went on. "I was 
completely up in the air. I decided that 
I must find a means to knock a little 
of the — I'll mention it in a whisper — 
conceit — but you needn't be embar- 
rassed — out of you. T finally hit on the 
plan of hiring Mr. Sterling, the profes- 
sional, to do some fancy sprinting for 
your sole benefit. I corresponded with 
my old friend, Mr. Stone, and he wrote 
an anonymous note for me." 

"I wasn't able to deliver it myself," 
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Stone put in. "but I had a friend of 
mine, a Mr. Clemens, do it for me." 

"So that explains Clemens' mission 
in^Scott," said young Creighton. He 
chuckled on wondering what Clemens' 
emotions might have been had he 
known the note's contents Kvidentlv 
he had no knowledge at all of the earlier 
running of Sterling He had no doubt 
conceived the idea of training his star 
man on the track where the crucial 
race would be run, and had set the 
training hour ■ little later than Ster- 
ling's. 

"Then I'm not to run against Mr. 
Sterling?" said young Creighton, with 
some relief. 

"Certainly not," replied his father. 
*I merely hired him to make you see 
that there could be such a thing as a 
chance of your losing. I'm here to-day 
to see how my scheme panned out. 
Were you so confident of winning half 
an hour ago?" 

"No. And I'm not confident now," 
Fred stated emphatically. "But what 
made you cancel our date, Eva?" he 
asked. 

"When I realized that it meant break- 
ing training rules for you, I couldn't 
do otherwise," she replied. "I want 
Tartown to win. of course, but not by 
taking advantage of any one. Well, 
father, don't you think we'd better be 
going to our own section of the bleach- 
ers?" 

"And I've got to report now mvself," 
said Fred. 

All was excitement in the dressing 
room which had to serve for the mem- 
bers of both teams. The secret was 
out. Tartown had discovered the 
greatest speed marvel in the history of 
athletics — that is, Clemens, the coach, 
had discovered him. Clemen? had al- 
lowed his brother, who knew somewhat 
of conditioning himself, to direct the 
athlete. And — all the training had been 
done at an early hour in the morning 



on the Scott oval. Tartowners were 
bubbling over with optimism. The find 
would" also run in the relay and assure 
the winning of that event. Todd's at- 
titude toward all this talk was a little 
puzzling to Creighton. The trainer 
seemed not a bit impressed. 

Beedle was the discovery's name, and 
he was much in evidence in the dress- 
ing room. Creighton surmised that rec- 
ognition of his ability had gone to his 
head. Suddenly Creighton remembered 
that he had a question he would like 
to ask the man. He approached him. 

"Do you remember the dance a few 
weeks ago at Tartown ?" he asked him. 

"Sure," the other replied. "Some one 
told me you were Creighton early in 
the evening, and I pointed you out to 
Mr. Clemens, who has trained me." 

Creighton was taken aback. Was 
that all it had amounted to? ' Hut why 
did you fellows clear out as soon as 
you saw me watching you?" 

"You don't think that was our rea- 
son for going"-" the marvel laughed. 
"No. Clemens had come to tell me it 
was time to go home and to bed." 

The frankness of this explanation 
satisfied Creighton. After a few more 
words he returned to the Scott side of 
the room. 

The afternoon wore on until the time 
drew near for the two-twenty. No, 
the meet did not hinge on this event. 
The furlong was not the last event on 
the program, either. It occupied its 
usual place. 

Just before the last call was given, 
Todd drew Creighton aside and spoke 
a few words of advice into his ear. 
"lust start out with the gun and tear," 
he said. "Don't be afraid of any one. 
Run your own race." 

The athletes went to the starting line, 
and Fred noticed the expression of 
chagrin that marred the phenom's 
countenance as he drew his position 
from the starter's hat. But Creighton 
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did not guess just then what was trou- 
bling Beedle. 

Three men were entered from each 
college. Beedle drew the pole, and 
Creighton the next position. Bcedle's 
knees trembled as he crouched, and 
Creighton noticed it. "Is he getting 
nervous?" he wondered. 

The crowds in the grand stands were 
on their feet, and the whole trackside 
blazed with colors. Arms were waving 
pennants, and hoarse voices were yell- 
ing. 

The starter's pistol spoke, and 
Creighton left his holes abreast his 
rival. And then — to Creighton — an 
amazing thing happened, or, rather, 
didn't happen. He had confidently ex- 
pected to see a flying figure buzz past 
him and shoot round the turn into the 
straightaway. But nothing of the sort 
took place. Instead, he was amazed to 
find himself still in the lead when there 
were but seventy yards left to go. 

But he dared not look behind ; Todd's 
rules were strictly against such tactics. 
The other might be teasing him ; might 
be holding back on purpose, intending 
to skim into the lead in the last few 
yards, and thus play himself up to the 
bleachers. 

The tape was parted by Fred Creigh- 
ton's chest, and he had time to turn 
around before the Tartown speed 
demon crossed the line. Before he had 
time to give voice to his astonishment, 
Todd had him by the arm and was 
leading him to a quieter spot. 

"You poor simp!" exclaimed the 
trainer in his characteristic vein. 
"Aren't you hep yet?" 

Then something dawned on Creigh- 
ton. They were standing near the post 
where the milers were already lining 
up. "Can it be that " 

"What else? We were looking di- 
rectly down the track that morning, 
and couldn't judge very well. The posts 
aren't marked, and Beedle " 

"Started all those trial sprints from 
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the mile post," put in Creighton. "No 
wonder he made it in eighteen some- 
thing. It's only a hundred and seventy- 
five yards !" 

"Do it yourself, couldn't you?" Todd 
laughed. "But they're calling out the 
result of the furlong. What's that? 
Hear that, Fred? Megaphone man 
says twenty-two seconds flat, breaking 
the record !" 

"What I'm thinking of is Clemens, 
the poolist," said Creighton, laughing. 

"Yes," acquiesced the trainer. "I 
have positive information that he put 
up all the money Tapwell bet. But say. 
you have never told me what put you 
on to the doings at the track?" 

"Ask Clemens," was Creighton's re- 

ply- 

The Swiss President 

THE most modest and unassuming 
ruler in Europe is undoubtedly the 
President of the Swiss Confederation. 
It is an astounding fact, but even in his 
own country his name is not widely 
known, and if a Swiss who resided out- 
side his native land were asked the 
name of Helvetia's official head, he 
would invariably express complete 
ignorance on that point. 

The president, who is elected by the 
federal assembly, holds the office for 
only one year, from January ist to De- 
cember 31st, and usually the vice presi- 
dent succeeds him. His chief duty is 
to direct his country's foreign policy, 
for most of the internal administration 
is in the hands of the cantons or dis- 
tricts. There are thirty-five cantons, 
each of which is represented at the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

The president this year is Mr. Ed- 
mund Schulthefif. and his official sal- 
ary is twenty-five hundred dollars, with 
an additional three thousand dollars for 
expenses. He has a federal council of 
seven, which forms a sort of cabinet, 
and each member receives twenty-four 
hundred dollars per annum. 







HE director of the Central 
Film Corporation — Bill 

Wright — finished his expo- 
sition of the latest script and 
put it down before him on the 
desk, gazing inquiringly at the faces of 
Rowland Harding, the lead, and Edith 
Morrow, who played opposite him. 

They maintained the silence for a 
-(■ace. and Harding returned the direc- 
tor's gaze a little sullenly. Edith was 
■ juiet. with a calm, introspective look 
in her clear blue eyes that seemed to 
indicate that she was so busy with her 
thoughts that she had heard nothing. 
This, however, as both knew, was not 
the case. 

Finally Harding broke the silence, 
[list before it began to be awkward. 
"Nothing doing, Bill," he said, shak- 
ing his head. "There is absolutely 
nothing stirring." 

"What do you mean r" queried 
Wright, flashing a quick glance at him 
from his keen eyes. 

"Just what 1 say. I won't do it," 
Harding announced calmly, with flat 
decision in his even tones. "You'll 
have to get a double for me in the 
stunt." 
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A stunt double is a dare-devil of the 
films who takes the place of the lead 
in a dangerous scene. Some stars are 
never "doubled," preferring to take 
their own risks; some are always dou- 
bled. It is a question merely of per- 
sonality and temperament — not to say 
courage. 

The scene under discussion was 
risky; there was no question of that. 
The script called lor the hero to take 
a jump from the top of a freight train, 
going at a dangerous rate of speed, to 
the top of a freight standing on the next 
track. Not only that, but the heroine 
was to be in his arms. It called for a 
nervy piece of work where a misstep 
meant, at the least, broken bones but 
it had been planned by a scenario writer 
who had never done anything more 
dangerous than defying a hat boy in a 
Broadway restaurant. 

"I won't do it," Harding repeated. 
"My value to the pictures is too great 
for me to risk my life doing a stunt 
like that. I also insist that you get a 
double for Edith in that scene. It's 
much too dangerous for her to attempt. 
It's " 

"Speak for yourself, Mr. Harding!" 
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flared up Edith at this, casting him a 
glance from her usually calm eyes that 
, caused the blood to mount in his cheeks. 
"I am quite capable of judging how 
valuable / an to the films without the 
help of any one." 

"Oh, I say, Edith," protested Hard- 
ing. "I was thinking only of your own 

good " 

"I have thought of all that," broke 
in the director, with a troubled glance 
at Edith. "It can't be done ; there will 
have to be no doubling in this scene. 
It's got to be a close-up. I'm going 
to shoot it from the top of the car." 

"Well. I won't do it," said Harding 
stubbornly. "As you know very well, 
it is not a question of my personal 
courage" — here he glanced obliquely at 
Edith — "I've done enough stunts for 

you to know that. It is only " 

"How about me? I'm going to do 
it," cut in Edith wickedly. "And you 
won't." 

"Well, you're very foolish," Harding 
persisted. 

"There's no use in arguing about it," 
said the director. "If you really won't 
do it, then I'll have to get some one 
else for the lead in this script, because 
the whole story hinges on it." 

Harding and Edith looked at him 
quickly. "You haven't got anybody," 
declared Harding. 

"I will have by to-morrow morning. 
There's a new man coming — Clifton 
Rogers." 

"Clif Rogers coming!" echoed Edith 
and Harding in one voice. A steel- 
blue gleam crept into Harding's eyes, 
and the lines about his jaw hardened. 
The good old-fashioned triangle was 
complete once more. 

He and Edith and Clifton Rogers had 
worked together for the same company 
before the organization of the Central 
Film Corporation. Rogers and he had 
been rivals then, the hypotenuse of the 
triangle being Edith. Neither one had 



appeared to make much headway. The 
girl had liked them both. When the 
triangle was broken up by the shifting 
of Edith and Harding to the new com- 
pany, Harding had breathed a sigh of 
relief at having a clear field once more. 
The Central's studio was in Fort Lee, 
New Jersey, and with Rogers working 
in Hollywood, California, it had 
seemed to Harding that things would 
be easier. 

They were not. Edith was as far 
removed as ever, and although she 
seemed to like him as much as she 
ever had, he was getting nowhere in 
his suit. He stole a look at her now. 
She was gazing at Bill Wright with 
that familiar, lovable, far-away light 
in her eyes, but there was a softer 
gleam, it seemed to Harding, in them 
now. He knew what it was — the 
thought of Clifton Rogers, and the 
knowledge of this made him furious. 

Not that he and Roger> were ene- 
mies. They had been very good friends 
in spite of their dual aspirations to 
Edith. Edith had distributed her fa- 
vors evenly, however, and neither could 
say that he had the advantage. 

TT. 

PLIFTON ROGERS came the next 
day. A tall, good-looking chap he 
was, as handsome in his Grecian-sod 
way as was Harding in his more rugged 
type. They greeted each other in a 
friendly enough manner, with* even a 
tinge of warmth in their tones, and 
stood chatting until Edith came in. 

When Rogers saw her he detached 
himself from the little group of actors 
that had formed around him, and hur- 
ried to her. 

"Hello. Clif!"' she said as he took 
her hand. 

"Edith — it's good to see you again," 
he said. 

She looked up at him gratefully, and 
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he mistook the tight that was in her 

eyes. 

'"Will you marry me?" he asked in 
his impulsive, impetuous way. 

" 'Nobody asked me, sir,' " Edith 
quoted, but her eyes sobered in an 
instant. "No, certainly not." she ^aid 
decidedly- "You're much too rapid a 
worker. Give me a chance to gel used 
to seeing you around again, will you? 
Talk about Speed !" They both laughed. 

"1 thought maybe you had decided," 
Rogers apologized, "so I took a 
chance." 

Harding watched the pail with dark- 
ening eyes. 

The Central's studio is an industrious 
place, and there was no time for the 
play and cross-play of emotions ex- 
cept before the camera man. Rogers 
started work that afternoon. 

The company owned a short spur of 
track a few miles back of the studio, 
where they took their railroad pictures. 
The actors, director, and camera man 
crowded into two touring cars and 
drove out there. 

"Now," said Bill Wright. a? they 
stood in front of the freight trains, 
"I don't want to have any retake on 
this, so let's rehearse it once slowly." 

The camera was fixed firmly on the 
roof of the train. In front of the cam- 
era were Rogers and Edith. "Going 
to be nervous, little girl ?" asked Rogers, 
smiling. 

"Of course not," she flashed back, 
"and don't call me little girl." 

"The train is going to pull slowly 
past the dead freight — very slowly." 
said Wright to them from his place he- 
hind the camera. "This is just to get 
your distance, so that you can be a 
little familiar with the jump when you 
make it. Jump in the direction we're 
going — and don't try to stop short. It 
will cost you a couple of legs if you 
do. Take Edith by the waist; and you, 
Edith, jump at the exact moment he 
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does, but . be careful not to deflect 

him. 

"And, Clif," he added, "if anything 
happens to Edith and you come out of 
it alive, I'm going to bash in several 
inches of your head." He looked at 
Edith with wearied, worrying eyes. 

"Oh, don't worrv, Big Bill." She 
laughed back at him. "Nothing will 
happen." 

The rehearsal wont off as scheduled, 
and the train pulled hack to the starting 

point. 

'Think you have it, Edith'" asked 
Rogers solicitously. 

"Yes ; don't worry about me. You 
have the hard part of this," she an- 
swered. "Not afraid, are you?" she 
asked. 

"Afraid ? With you acting as if it 
were just a little vacation trip! You 
would never know it. any way, if I ( 
were." he replied, smiling into her eyes. 

"Now!" said Wright very soberly; 
"And for Heaven's sake let's have no 
accidents. Oh, wouldn't you rather I 
put some one else into this picture, 
Edith?" he asked, gazing at her in- 
tently. 

"No ; certainly not," she hurled back 
at him. Big Bill grunted, as was his 
way when moved, and motioned to the 

engineer. 

"Go ahead !" he shouted. "Camera !" 
The wheels of the engine began to gain 
speed, and the whirring, monotonous 
grind of the camera was heard over 
the jarring brakes and grunting ex- 
haust. The speed of the train increased 
rapidly. 

Poised in front of the camera were 
Edith and Rogers, his arm around her 
waist with a clutch that was like a 
vise. In their tensed, expectant faces 
could be seen the strain under which 
they labored as they waited for the 
train to come abreast of the stalled 
freight. 

Now they were alongside. They 
poised themselves on their toes. 
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"Action ! Jump V* rasped Wright 
above the noise of the train. 

The two jumped on the word, landed 
on the freight roof, lurched forward, 
regained their balance, lurched again, 
and tumbled in a breathless heap as 
the flying train ripped past. 

They were waiting on the ground 
when Wright came running back to 
them. "Fine — wonderful !" he congrat- 
ulated them. "Hurt?" 

"No," they both answered. "Except 
that I feel a little shaken up," added 
Edith. 

"Whew !" exclaimed Wright in a low 
tone, wiping his forehead. "I'm glad 
that's over. I was sorry just as soon 
as I gave the word," he said to Edith. 

III. 

DOGERS went through with the rest 
^ of the picture, and on its release 
it proved to be an unqualified success. 
There was a lot of ability — hitherto 
latent — in Rogers, and if he had not 
attained to a reputation such as Hard- 
ing had made, it was only because he 
had not been given the opportunity in 
his former position. 

As for Edith, she seemed again to 
distribute her favors evenly between 
Harding and Rogers; to the outward 
eye there was scarcely any difference 
between her treatment of the two. 
They both courted her assiduously and 
persistently. Harding, however, felt 
that there was a difference, and that 
he was on the weak side of it. He 
expressed this in a subsequent conver- 
sation with Edith. 

"No," said Edith in reply to his 
question. "I've said no to you three 
times this week. Nobody is going to 
marry me yet, Rowland," she added 
more softly. "You know, I really like 
you an awful lot and " 

"I know you used to," Harding said 
a little bitterly, "but since the time I 



refused to go through with that darned 
stunt pictu*e " 

"That has never made any difference 
to me," she cut in, but there was a 
shade of dubiousness in her tone, and 
he sensed it instinctively. 

"Yes, it has," he insisted. "You 
think that I'm lacking in courage be- 
cause I refused to risk my life for a 
film. You should know better than 



"I was willing to risk my life," Edith 
broke in, led into the argument through 
his persistence, "and so was Clif 
Rogers." 

Harding was silent for 3 space, star- 
ing off into nothingness, as he mused 
upon the case of Clifton Rogers. 
"That's the trouble," he said finally. 
"Clif. You think that because he took 
a risk that I side-stepped that " 

"Nothing of the sort," she said. "I 
like Clif very much, as I do you, but 
your physical courage, or cowardice, or 
Clif's, is nothing to me." 

That was where the matter rested, 
then, for a while. Nevertheless, Hard- 
ing had hit very near to the truth. Al- 
though Edith had not expressed it, 
even to herself, there was a vague 
feeling in her mind that Clifton Rogers 
was the better man. She was a woman 
of unlimited courage herself and could, 
in her state of mind, scarcely be ex- 
pected to have patience with*a man 
whom she suspected was lacking in 
that respect. 

It was not that she considered Hard- 
ing lacking — she knew that he possessed 
nerve of a sort — it was only that in one 
instance he had struck a false note by 
refusing to take a risk that she herself 
had accepted merely as incidental to 
her work. And then Clif Rogers had 
come back suddenly and gone right into 
the thing without a thought or a ques- 
tion. Whether she admitted the fact or 
not, it made a difference. 

Rogers, while he felt that there was 
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a certain warmth hi her attitude to- 
ward him, did not know to what special 
gods to attribute it. He did not know 
(hat Harding had refused to perform 
the stunt which he himself had gone 
into so unhesitatingly. 

ft was after Rogers had been there 
for seven or eight months that awaken- 
ing of a kind came to Edith. Awaken- 
ing, that is, to the points of difference 
— or rather similarity — between the 
two men. Perhaps the incident might 
not have happened if Rogers had 
known of the disagreement that had 
preceded his arrival. 

The scene was almost identical with 
the one that had been held before in 
Bill Wright's Utile cubby-hole of an 
office. He had finished the exposition 
of a script that called for a hair-raising 
adventure on the part of Edith Morrow 
and Rogers. 

Rogers looked at the director fixedly 
for a space. Finally he spoke: "Noth- 
ing doing, Bill." He shook his head. 

" W hat do you mean ?" asked Wright, 
although he knew perfectly well. 

"Just what I say; I won't do it ; " 
Rogers said flatly. "You'll have to get 
a double for me. My value to the pic- 
tures is too great for me to risk my 
life doing a stunt like that." 

Thus unconsciously did I lifton Rog- 
ers repeat the exact words of Rowland 
Harding on a similar occasion. 

Edith looked up at him, startled for 
a moment, with the feeling that comes 
to one who thinks that some time, in 
a previous incarnation, perhaps, he has 
lived through a similar occurrence. 
Her mind Hashed back to Harding, and 
it occurred to her that in her thought* 
she had either been unjust to him or 
over just to Rogers. She could not 
think it out yet. Through the hare of 
her reflections, Rogers' words came to 
her. 

"And I think you ought to get a dou- 
ble for Edith," he was saying. 



"Oh, never mind me," she broke in 
wearily. "You people are so busy 
thinking about yourselves that you 
needn't bother about me. I am quite 
capable of taking care of myself." 

Wright's troubled gaze fell upon her 
then. "I was thinking of that, Edith," 
he said slowly. "I am not much in 
favor of all these risks you are taking 
for the pictures. But my main busi- 
ness is to follow orders here — the or- 
ders from headquarters — and I have to 
give them what they want." 

Thus did Rogers wipe out whatever 
advantage may have existed in his fa- 
vor. He placed himself in the same 
class with Rowland Harding in Edith's 
mind, and the relative position of the 
two men was something which she 
could not then determine. 

IV. 

poR sheer beauty and ruggedness of 
scenery, there is scarcely any 
necessity to go farther than New Jer- 
sey and the Palisades. Curving its 
devious way down the mountainside to 
the Palisades, and then following the 
river for many miles, there is a narrow 
country road that could have been cut 
out of the heart of the Grand Canon. 
Over the side is an abrupt drop of 
more than three hundred feet into the 
clear-blue Hudson, a drop as straight 
as a plummet and with nothing to im- 
pede the fall. 

At the foot of the road, just where 
it straightens out parallel with the edge 
of the Palisades, and in front of the 
flimsy wooden railing that stood be- 
tween them and eternity, stood the di- 
rector. Bill Wright, and his camera 
man. 

About a hundred yards in front of 
them, on opposite sides of the road, 
stood Rogers and Harding midway be- 
tween the camera and the point in the 
road where Edith was to emerge on 
a horse from behind a projecting ledge 
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around which the road wound its snaky 

way. 

"I wonder what's keeping her," re- 
marked Wright. "Start turning," he 
ordered the camera man ; "she'll be in 
sight in a moment." 

There was a shout from up the road, 
and Edith and the horse swung into 
view. 

Pale and tense of countenance, and 
with her bronze hair streaming behind 
her in a straight line, whipped by the 
wind of her speed, she was pulling on 
the reins with all her womanly might, 
but to no avail. Whatever it was that 
had startled her spirited animal, it was 
thundering down the road toward them 
at a terrific pace, straight down to the 
weak, flimsy wooden railing that sep- 
arated the road from the sheer three- 
hundred-foot drop into the smiling 
Hudson 

Like missiles shot -from forty-two- 
centimeter guns, Harding and Rogers 
leaped for the horse as it came up to 
them. Misled by the speed at which 
it was going, they both miscalculated, 
and were flung aside like twin straws 
in a Niagara of water, senseless and 
inert, silent heaps on each side of the 
road. 

Straight for the camera flew the 
horse with speed unchecked, and Edith, 
pale and silent, sawing at the reins. 
Twenty yards in front of the turn of 
the road at which the camera stood was 
Bill Wright. 

Just as the frightened horse was 
about to ride him down, Wright 
swerved to the left and jumped, catch- 
ing the animal about the head and 
hanging on with his full weight. The 
momentum was checked, and in that 
instant the director managed to swerve 
the horse into the road parallel with 
the edge. In fifty yards the horse 
slowed down and stood still, trembling 
in every limb. 

.Weakly Wright assisted Edith down. 

$B TN 
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"Some picture !" said a voice behind 
them. It was the camera man. "I 
saw that I wasn't needed, so I con- 
tinued turning the crank. Best pic- 
ture I ever took — and the most realis- 
tic. There was no doubling in that." 

V. 

qriME: The next day. Scene: The 
"prop" room of the Central Film 
Corporation, which had been turned 
into an improvised hospital and housed 
Rogers and Harding under its roof on 
adjoining cots. Enter Edith. 

The two men smiled up at her as 
she approached. Neither one was 
much hurt, only bruised and shaken 
up. The doctor had told them they 
could be up and about in twenty-four 
hours. 

"I want to thank you boys," Edith 
said slowly, "for what you tried to do 
for me yesterday." 

"Oh, forget it!" ejaculated Harding. 
"Anybody would have done it — with- 
out waiting for a double. This was 
the real tiling." 

Rogers smiled his acquiescence. 

"Yes, it was the real thing," Edith 
agreed, "and it opened my eyes to one 
or two other things. I really owe an 
apology to both of you ; not for any- 
thing I have said or done, but for 
something that has been in my head 
subconsciously — about courage, you 
know." 

They nodded. 

"And another thing/' Edith added, 
"I'm through with the pictures for 
good. Bill Wright has decided that my 
value is too great for me to risk my 
life doing stunts" — she smiled bewitch- 
ingly — "so we are going to get mar- 
ried." 

"Bill Wright !" the two men ejacu- 
lated in one voice. 

"How long has this been going on ?" 
demanded Rogers. 
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"Oh, ever so long; only Bill didn't 
Seem to know it. I couldn't seem to 
get htm to e r sp eak; that's why I 
couldn't tell either of you that there 
was another man. It took a moment 
like yesterday to bring him t«» it." 



"He proposed finally ?" queried 
Harding, almost under his breath. 

"No/* Edith smiled and blushed. "I 
proposed to him. He merely accepted 

me." 

"Lucky man !" came from two cots. 




JUST WANTS TO GO 

By Berton Braley 

J WANT to go to Callao 

Across the tumbling seas ; 
I want to roam the restless foam 

As free as any breeze. 
I do not care what may be there, 

My heart is all aglow 
To sail the deep where billows leap 
And go to Callao. 



I want to go to Callao, 

It sounds and seems so far, 
A port, perchance, of great romance 

Where dreams and glamour are. 
If it's a spot that's foul and hot 

And dull and mean and slow, 
Still would I sigh to make the try 

And go to Callao. 

1 want to go to Callao, 

A name that rumbles free 
Jn deep-toned notes from sailors' throats 

In chanteys of the sea. 
1 may not like the port I strike, 

And yet, and yet 1 know 
I'd like to slip aboard a ship 

And go to Callao! 
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DO think that, for a man, 
Arthur Armitage Oliver buys 
some of the most unheard-of 
tilings imaginable. Why, one 
time he actually bought a 
parrot from a dissolute seafaring man, 
because, as he said, the nautical gen- 
tleman had told him that the parrot 
spoke Spanish, and Arthur thought that 
it would help him in his study of that 
language. But developments disillu- 
sioned him, for when he repeated some 
of the classical Castilian he had ac- 
quired from his feathered tutor to the 
maiden lady from whom he was taking 
lessons the result was disastrous. 

One evening several weeks ago he 
came home in such jolly good humor 
that I asked him by how many runs the 
home team had won. 

"Home team?" he questioned ab- 
sently. "Oh. yes, to be sure! They 
won hands down. Three to one. But 
I wasn't thinking of that, Dorothy. I 
was thinking of the great bargain I 
struck to-day. Biggest thing ever." 

"What utterly impossible tiling have 
you been buying now?" I asked. "I 
fully expect that some day you will 
come home and tell me that you have 
acquired a slightly damaged second- 
hand family tree. What is the very 
wonderful bargain you have secured?" 



For answer Arthur produced a piece 
of paper from his wallet. "Exhibit 
A," he said gleefully. "A pawn ticket 
for a classy gold hunting-case watch. 
Thin model, seventeen jewels, water- 
cooled radiator, nonchoking carbu- 
retor, fully equipped with peerless 
shock absorbers, wind shield, and one- 
man top. A 191 7 model, warranted 
not to skip, skid, or turn turtle." 

"Arthur Armitage Oliver," I asked, 
"what in the world are you talking 
about ?" 

Arthur laughed. "Say, Dorothy!" 
he exclaimed. "T feel so chipper over 
this deal that I could kid the ears off 
an army mule." 

"But / am not an army mule," I 
objected. 

"That's where I score one on the 
army." He laughed. "But, joking 
aside, this ticket sure does represent 
some watch. From the description of 
it I got from the fellow who sold me 
the ticket, it must be a dead ringer 
on the one that I won in the tennis 
tournament the year we were married, 
and that sure was some watch." 

"Yes," I agreed, "that was some 
watch — while it lasted. But it didn't 
last long enough. If I remember 
rightly, a pickpocket relieved you of 
it the first time vou wore it." 
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• Yes," said Arthur; "he did. And 
he was some slick guy to get it. He 
got my time, all right. I've always 
wanted t«» get another one like it, and 
to day, when that fellow offered to sell 
me the ticket for five dollars, after de- 
scribing the watch and telling mc a 
hard-luck story of having to pawn it 
on account of having gone broke in a 
poker game. I fell for it and bought 
the ticket." 

"Arthur," I said severely, "do you 
mean to stand there and tell me that 
you encouraged a poor man to lo.se 
money in a poker game? The fact that 
you got the watch for five dollars is 
no excuse for such an act." 

"But I don't get the watch for five 
dollars," said Arthur. "There is some- 
thing like twenty-one-twenty to pay on 
it." 

"Twenty-one-twenrv !" 1 exclaimed 
"What for?" 

"Why," replied Arthur, "the fellow- 
borrowed twenty dollars on it and " 

"Well," I interrupted, "if he bor- 
rowed twenty dollars on it, why in the 
world doesn't he pay it back ? I don't 
see why in the world you should pay 
another man's honest debts." 

"Dorothy," said Arthur, "when it 
comes to business you are absolutely 
hopeless. A man pawns a watch for 
twenty dollars. The watch is worth 
probably fifty dollars. Then, as it is 
impossible for him to redeem the watch, 
he sells tire ticket for five or ten dol- 
lars, and the one who purchases the 
ticket has to repay the loan, with legal 
interest added, to get possession of the 
watch. That is a straight business 
proposition." 

Now, wasn't that jusl like a man? 
The idea of telling mc that giving a 
man five dollars for the privilege of 
paying his debts was a straight business 
proposition! Is it any wonder that so 
many men fail in business? Why, with 
ideas like that, it is surprising that so 



many of them are successful. But 
Arthur is so headstrong— especially 
when he knows that he has made a 
business blunder — that I did not argue 
the matter further with him. Instead, 
I reminded him that he had only twenty 
minutes to dress for Mrs. Bouvier's 
reception. 

II. 

TP HE next evening, when Arthur 
came home, he brought the watch 
with him. It really was an excellent- 
looking watch, and I told him that I 
thought he had got it real cheap for 
five dollars. 

"But," he protested, "I didn't get it 
for five dollars. I had to pay the pawn- 
broker twenty-one-twenty for the 
watch." 

"No such thing," I argued. "You 
gave the man five dollars for the pawn 
ticket, and, to my mind, that repre- 
sents what you paid for the watch. If 
you were foolish enough to assume the 
man's debts, I cannot see that that has 
anything to do with the cost of the 
watch." 

"All right," said Arthur resignedly, 
"we'll let it go at that. But there is 
something in the watch that didn't cost 
me a cent." 

lie snapped open the case and held 
it toward me for inspection. "Good- 
ness mel" I exclaimed. "Isn't he too 
awfully cute for anything? 1 wonder 
who he is." 

"Search me," replied Arthur. "Who- 
ever pasted that picture in the case has 
a kid to be proud of." 

Arthur was right. The picture in 
the case was that of the cutest, dearest, 
sweetest little boy that ever was. He 
was about three years old, with a 
chubby little face like you see in the 
pictures of cherubs in those quaint old 
European churches. Tight little curls 
covered every spot of his head where 
curls belong, and I knew positively that 
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they must be golden. A pair of laugh- 
ing eyes, which absolutely could not be 
anything but blue, gazed into mine, and 
— oh, he had the cutest, cunningest pair 
of dimples that ever won any one's 
heart. I loved him the minute I laid 
eyes on his picture. 

".Some kid, believe me!" exclaimed 
Arthur in a tone that was almost rev- 
erential. "Say, Dorothy, if we " 

The doorbell shrilled an impatient 
summons, cutting short Arthur's half- 
expressed thought, and I am awfully 
glad it did. I would not for worlds 
want you to know what / know he was 
going to say. 

Arthur called down the speaking 
tube and asked who was there. He 
listened to the reply with a puzzled 
frown on his face, and then he pressed 
the button that opened the door in the 
lower hall. In a short time a tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking man stood on the 
threshold of the apartment, and Ar- 
thur invited him to enter. 

"I trust you will pardon the liberty 
I have taken in calling on you, Mr. 
Oliver," he said as he entered, "but as 
my time in your city is limited I 
thought it best to call upon you at 
once. This," he continued, producing 
a card and handing it to Arthur, "will 
tell you who I am and the nature of 
my business.'" 

"Hamilton W. Keene, Investigator," 
read Arthur aloud. "Mr. Keene," he 
continued, "I am very pleased to meet 
you. I know that my wife is just dy- 
ing to learn the object of your visit. 
Permit m£ to present her. Dorothy, 
this is Mr. Keene. Mr. Keene, my 
wife, Mrs. Oliver — the brains of the 
establishment." Wasn't that nice of 
him ? 

Mr. Keene smilingly acknowledged 
the introduction, and after we were 
seated he plunged right into business. 
"Mr. Oliver," he said, "you may not 
be aware of it, but I sat next to you 
in the trolley car this evening as you 



were coming home. When you pulled 
your watch out of your pocket I no- 
ticed it particularly, because it is like 
the one which I carry. But when you 
opened it and I beheld the picture 
which it contained my interest in your 
timepiece went up about a thousand per 
cent. Are you aware, Mr. Oliver, that 
that picture is a photograph of little 
Raoul Delacour, who was kidnaped 
from his home in Chelsea several weeks 
ago ?" 

Arthur was too astonished to reply. 
And no wonder, for it seems to me 
that every time the dear boy does any- 
thing there is always a "kick" to it, as 
he says. When he bought that pawn 
ticket for the watch and obligated him- 
self to pay another person's honest 
debts, I am sure that he had no idea 
that he was also getting mixed up in 
a kidnaping case. 

"Goodness gracious, Mr. Keene !" I 
exclaimed. "It isn't possible that any 
one would kidnap such a sweet child. 
The very idea !" 

"I am sorry to say that it is not only 
possible," replied Mr. Keene, "but it 
is a fact. The child disappeared mys- 
teriously several weeks ago, and his 
parents, whom I know personally, are 
nearly frantic. I have been unable to 
take up the case, as I am at present 
engaged on a very important one for 
the government. Nevertheless, when 
I saw little Raoul's photograph in Mr. 
Oliver's watch, I determined t*~> follow 
the clew. What makes it all the more 
mysterious is the fact that the little 
fellow's parents never have had hi? 
picture taken, and I did not know that 
there was a photograph of him in ex- 
istence." 

"If that is the case," I said, "that 
photograph may have been taken by 
some one who was implicated in the 
kidnaping." 

"That is quite possible, Mrs. Oliver," 
agreed Mr. Keene. "Will you permit 
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me to examine the photograph, Mr. 
Oliver V 

For reply Arthur handed the watch 
to Mr. Keene without comment The 
poor boy seemed dazed at the turn 
events were taking. 

Mr. Keene took the watch and gazed 
at the photograph long and intently. 
"Poor kid," he finally remarked; "it is 
his picture all right. Mr. Oliver, would 
yotl mind telling me how it came into 
your possession?" 

"'I will he only too glad to do ««o." 
replied Arthur, and he told Mr. Keene 
all about purchasing the pawn ticket 
and redeeming the watch. 

"And the fellow from whom you 
purchased the ticket was a Granger to 
you?" questioned Mr. Keene. when Ar- 
thur had finished. 

' Absolutely," replied Arthur. "I 
never laid eyes on him before." 

"Would you know him if you saw 
him again?" asked Mr. Keene. 

I certainly would," exclaimed Ar- 
thur. "I'd know that guy in a mil- 
lion." 

If by any chance you should hap- 
pen to see him," said Mr. Keene. "have 
the police authorities shadow him. 
They may be able to locate the child 
through him. I am extremely sorry 
that other duties prevent me from fol- 
lowing this clew. It seems to me that 
the only thing we can do is to turn 
over what evidence we have to the 
local police and let them get busy, but 
1 would much prefer to put the matter 
into the hands of a good private detec- 
tive who could devote all his energies 
to the case." 

'*% wonder " I said, looking at 

Arthur. 

"So do I," said Arthur, who seemed 
to sense my unuttered thought. "The 
poor dub would be tickled to death to 
be called into this case." 

"To whom arc you referring r" in- 
quired Mr. Keene. 

"A local, half-baked detective," re- 
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plied Arthur. "Mrs. Oliver has an ex- 
aggerated opinion cf him. Thinks he's 
a wonder and all tliat kind of stuff." 

"No such thing," I expostulated, "but 
I certainly do give Mr. Judson credit 
for having been successful in every 
case he has undertaken, and he is cer- 
tainly energetic and enthusiastic." 

"Just the man we want," said Mr. 
Keene. "Would it be possible to have 
him in? I know that the Delacours 
would approve of any step I may take 
with a view to recovering the child, 
and if Mr. Judson is agreeable I will 
turn the case over to him and acquaint 
him with all I know about the kidnap- 
ing." 

Arthur got Mr. Judson on the phone 
and urged him to come over; told him 
it was the chance of his heretofore in- 
nocent and uneventful young life, and 
a lot more stuff of the same kind. 
Really, I think it is awful the way 
Arthur talks to the poor man, but Mr. 
Judson seems to take it good-naturedly. 
He asked Arthur a few questions, and 
told him he would be over in a jiffy. 

III. 

\1/HEN Mr. Judson arrived, Arthur 
introduced him to Mr. Keene, 
who seemed to be very favorably im- 
pressed with him, and after a few com- 
monplace remarks he started telling 
him all about the kidnaping case. Then 
he showed him the picture in the watch, 
and told him how it had come into 
Arthur's possession. 

Mr. Judson listened very attentively 
to everything Mr. Keene said, and when 
Mr. Keene showed him the watch he 
took it and examined it very critically. 
'This is practically a new watch," he 
said. "The case does not show any 
evidence of it having been carried very 
much." Then he fixed his attention 
on the photograph, and after he had 
gazed at it for a few minutes a happy 
thought seemed to strike him. 
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"Mrs. Oliver," he said, turning to 
me, "can you let me have a cup of hot 
water and a teaspoon?" 

"Why, certainly," I replied, wonder- 
ing what in the world he wanted with 
them. I went to the kitchen, drew a 
cup of hot water, and, returning to the 
living room, I placed it on the table in 
front of Mr. Judson. 

"Mr. Oliver," he said, addressing 
Arthur, "I am going to take liberties 
with your watch. Won't hurt it a bit. 
Just want to prove a theory I have 
formed." 

"Go the limit, old scout," said Arthur 
heartily. "I'm in this thing to the 
finish, even if you have to drain the 
spring of that watch to the last drop 
of water." 

I was all pins and needles wonder- 
ing what Mr. Judson was going to do, 
but he didn't keep us waiting very long. 
He filled the teaspoon with water, and 
then very carefully poured it into that 
part of the case containing the photo- 
graph. He let the water remain for a 
minute or so and poured it back into 
the cup. Then he poured another 
spoonful of hot water into the case, and 
after letting it remain for a while he 
poured that also into the cup. He re- 
peated the process about a half dozen 
times, and then he was able to lift the 
moistened photograph from its place. 
Then he took his handkerchief and 
wiped the case dry. looking intently at 
the inside as he did so. 

A smile of triumphant surprise 
flashed over- his face as he closed the 
case and laid the watch on the table. 
"So far so good," he announced, rub- 
bing his hands together. "Mr. Keene," 
he continued, addressing that gentle- 
man, "when you showed me that pho- 
tograph in the watch I was puzzled. I 
could not understand why any one who 
had anything to do with the kidnaping 
would take the chance of putting an 
incriminating photograph in the case 
before pawning the watch. If it was 



put there, it must have been for a pur- 
pose. Can you think of any reason 
why any one would put a photograph 
into a watch when about to pawn it?" 

"No," replied Mr. Keene slowly, "I 
cannot." 

"Neither could I, until I happened 
to think that it might have been placed 
there to facilitate the pawning of the 
watch." 

"But I fail to see how the picture 
would enhance the value of the watch," 
said Mr. Keene. 

"It would enhance the value of the 
watch by covering up something which 
might prove a bar to its pawning," as- 
serted Mr. Judson. "Pawnbrokers, as 
a rule, are unwilling to accept pledges 
that bear any engraved inscriptions 
upon them. Unredeemed pledges which 
bear any such engraving are very hard 
to sell. This watch bearS an inscrip- 
tion on the inside of the case, and it 
was absolutely necessary that it be con- 
cealed before the kidnaper attempted 
to pawn it." 

"Why do you think that the watch 
was pawned by the kidnaper?" asked 
Mr. Keene. 

"Because," replied Mr. Judson, "the 
photograph was made by an amateur. 
It's a mighty good photograph, but it 
is an amateur one just the same. You 
have said that there was no photograph 
of the child in existence. Consequently 
this photograph must nave been made 
after the child was stolen, and my the- 
ory is that it was made for a purpose. 
I will get you to verify that theory 
by and by. 

"The kidnaper has the child on his 
hands, safely hidden, of course; and it 
becomes necessary for. him to raise 
some funds," Mr. Judson went on. 
"What is more logical than that the 
crook should turn to the place where 
he could most easily get money? He 
has the watch, but the inscription in- 
side the case is a bar to its pawning. 
He still has the negative of the photo 
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he look of the child, and he makes an 
extra print and pastes it in the case. 
The fact that Mr. Oliver acquired the 
watch with the photo in it will give 

color to my theory." 

"But," objected Mr. Keene, "do you 
think ih.it the kidnaper would take the 
chaiue of pawning a watch with the 
evidence of his crime pasted in it?" 

"A photograph in a pawned watch 
is as safely hidden as if it were locked 
up in a safe-deposit vault," replied Mr. 
Judson. "The fact that the ticket was 
afterward sold to Mr. Oliver doesn't 
prove anything except that the crook 
may have needed money so badly that 
he was willing to take a chance. This 
amateur photographer is also an ama- 
teur at the kidnaping game, and he is 
a purely local amateur at that." 

"A local one !" exclaimed Mr. Keene. 
"Say, Mr. Judson, did the watch tell 
you' that, too?" 

"Sure thing," replied Mr. Judson. 
"I'll leave it to Mrs. Oliver," and he 
handed me the watch, opening it as 
he did so that I might read the inscrip- 
tion on the inside of the case. 

"Goodness, gracious me!" I ex- 
claimed, as I read it. "Arthur Armi- 
tage Oliver, this is really the most as- 
tonishing thing that has ever hap- 
pened," and I handed him the watch. 

Arthur took it and read the inscrip- 
tion. His face was a study in emo- 
tions. As they say in the moving pic- 
tures, he registered everything from 
surprise to unbelieving astonishment. 

"Well, I'll be bombed!" he cx- 
• laimed. "This is the identical watch 
I won at tennis two years ago!" 

IV. 

y^FTRR the excitement incident to 
the discovery that it was Arthur's 
own watch that he had bought had died 
down, Mr. Judson went itito further 
details. 

"The watch was stolen by a local 



crook, and an amateur one at that," 
he reiterated. "If it had been stolen 
ty a professional pickpocket, it would 
have been disposed of immediately. 
Those fellows don't take any chances. 
The fellow who stole it feared to sell 
it, but when his needs became press- 
ing he concealed the evidence of his 
crime beneath the picture of the kid- 
naped child. Would it be possible for 
you, Mr. Keene, to get the Delacours 
on the long-distance phone?" 

"Certainly," replied Mr. Keene. "If 
Mrs. Oliver will be so good as to let 
me use the instrument. But what is the 
idea ?" 

"I have a hunch that the Delacours 
have received a duplicate of that pho- 
tograph within the last week," replied 
Mr. Judson. "The kidnaper made the 
picture with the sole idea of impress- 
ing them with the fact that he meant 
business and of proving to them that 
he has the child." 

Mr. Keene went to the phone, and, 
after what seemed an age, succeeded 
in getting the Delacours. It really was 
remarkable how Mr. Judson had 
grasped every detail of the case, for 
in his conversation w ith Mr. Delacour, 
Mr. Keene learned that a letter had 
been delivered to them in some mys- 
terious manner. The letter, Mr. Dela- 
cour stated, had contained a small pho- 
tograph of their son, and the writer 
had stated that the child would be re- 
turned if satisfactory arrangements 
could be made about the ransom. Mr. 
Delacour further said that the writer 
had not stated the amount he desired 
for the return of the child, but had 
intimated that arrangements might be 
made through the [>ersonal columns of 
a prominent New York daily paper. 

"A rank amateur." exclaimed Mr. 
Judson. when Air. Keene repeated what 
Mr. Delacour had told him. "He's got 
the child and he's all up in the air about 
landing the ransom. He's as good as 
caught. Mr. Keene, I think that you 
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may safely assure the anxious parents 
that we are on the right track and that 
the child will be returned to them very 
shortly." 

Mr. Kcene did as Mr. Judson ad- 
vised, and I know the assurance must 
have been very heartening to the par- 
ents. After telling them to be patient 
for a few days more, Mr. Keene hung 
up. Then, after complimenting Mr. 
Judson on the able manner in which 
he had taken hold of the case, and 
urging him to give it his best efforts, 
he announced that he must be going. 
After promising to call upon us when 
again in our city, he took leave of us, 
accompanied by Mr. Judson, and Ar- 
thur and I sat up until nearly midnight, 
talking over the wonderful affair. 

Mr. Judson called Arthur up at the 
office the next day and got the name of 
the pawnbroker from whom he had re- 
deemed the watch. Arthur told me this 
when he came home that evening, and 
added that "Jake" would be around 
that evening to discuss the matter, and 
I knew that if he came he surely would 
have something to report. 

Sure enough, when Mr. Judson 
called later in the evening, he was 
fairly bubbling over with good spirits. 

"Well, Jake, old man," said Arthur, 
"what's the good word? You look 
mighty happy." 

"The smiles are indications of suc- 
cess," replied Mr. Judson. "I've done 
a good day's work. I called upon our 
pawnbroker friend, but at first he didn't 
seem to be able to give me any definite 
information as to who had pawned the 
watch. Said that the name Lacey on 
the ticket was no doubt a fictitious one 
and that he thought it would be a waste 
of time to try to locate any one by 
that name and try to fasten the theft 
of the watch on him. Of course, I 
hadn't told him anything about the kid- 
naping case, as I thought it best to let 
him think that I was merely trying to 
trace the fellow who stole the watch. 



"I asked him whether the fellow had 
pawned anything besides the watch, 
and, after consulting his books, he said 
that a camera had been pawned by a 
man named Lacey on the same day as 
the watch. 

"At my request, he got the camera 
and let me examine it. It proved to 
be a camera such as would take a pic- 
ture like the one that was pasted in 
the watch. The camera seemed to re- 
fresh his memory, and he said that, to 
the best of his recollection, the man 
calling himself Lacey was about five 
foot ten, well set up, dark-complex- 
ioned, and fairly well dressed. What 
did the fellow who sold you the pawn 
ticket look like, Mr. Oliver?" 

"Short, red-headed chap," replied 
Arthur. "Looked like a pugilist." 

"Lacey evidently gave him the ticket 
to dispose of," commented Mr. Judson. 
"Didn't care to take any chances him- 
self. After leaving the pawnshop, I 
stopped in at several others, and, after 
showing my authority, I asked whether 
a man giving the name of Lacey had 
pawned anything with them lately. 
They looked over their records, but 
could not find that he had. Finally 
I struck an obscure place near the 
northern end of the town, where the 
pawnbroker found that he had a pledge 
which had been left there by a man 
giving that name. It was a tennis 
racket and it proved to be a high-grade 
one at that. It had the letter 'U en- 
graved on the butt of the handle, and 
it looked as if it might have belonged 
to a professional. Did you ever meet 
a professional tennis player by the 
name of Lacey, Mr. Oliver?" 

"No, can't say that I ever did," re- 
plied Arthur. "But say! No, it 
couldn't be. The idea seems preposter- 
ous." 

"What idea ?" asked Mr. Judson. 

"Why," replied Arthur, "the fellow 
from whom I won the finals in that 
tennis tournament was named Lessig." 
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"Ah?" exclaimed Mr. Judson, rub- 
bing his hands together. "This sound* 
interesting. What became of this man 

Lessig f" 

"Search me," replied Arthur. "He 
was a poor sport, and I didn't culti- 
vate his acquaintance. Me got as mad 
is a wet hen over losing the champion- 
ship, and some of the fellows at the 
clubhouse said they heard him vowing 
to get square with the dude who de- 
feated him, but 1 didn't take much 
stock in the chatter. Wonder if he 
could have pinched the watch from my 
locker the day after the match ? I went 
out there to limber up the next day. 
Remember, Dorothy ?" 

"I certainly do," I replied. "It was 
when you returned home from the club 
that you first missed your watch." 

"Case is closed against Lessig — alias 
Lacey," exclaimed Mr. Judson. "He's 
the man we want to find. Guess I'll 
tear myself away and get busy trying 
to locate him. Call you up to-morrow 
and let you know how I make out." 

V. 

IT was late in the afternoon of the 
next day when Mr. Judson called 
up and asked for Arthur. T told him 
that Arthur had not yet returned, but 
that I expected him any minute. 

"All right, Mrs. Oliver," he said. 
"Won't you tell Mr. Oliver that I've 
located a fellow who goes by the name 
of Lacey? Lives out on the Bluebell 
Road, about five miles from town. I 
haven't been able to get out there to- 
day, and I was wondering wliether Mr. 
Oliver would drive me out there in his 
car. I ihink the fellow is the one we 
are looking for." 

"How perfectly exciting," I said. 
"Have you seen the man?" 

"\ T o." replied Mr. Judson; "but from 
what I've learned of him T think ft 
is the tennis sharp who was known as 
Lessig." 



Just then Arthur came m, and when 
I told him what Mr. Judson had said 
he called to him over the phone and 
told him to come right up and the car 
would be ready for the run out to 
Bluebell Road. 

Of course it was absolutely out of 
the question to let them go alone, and 
when Mr. Judson arrived the three of 
us started. 

It was a perfect evening, and the 
July sun was just beginning to lose its 
intense glare when we struck the coun- 
try. Our car purred along, like the 
perfect machine that it is, and, had it 
not been for the excitement of the 
chase, I would have given myself over 
to the enjoyment of the occasion. We 
bowled along mile after mile, passing 
very few houses, and when the meter 
showed that we had traveled about five 
tniles along the Bluebell Road, Arthur 
halted a man who looked like a native 
and asked him if he knew where a man 
named Lacey lived. 

"Lacey?" mused the man. "Seems to 
me that's the name of the fellow who 
moved into the old Deering place a 
couple of weeks ago. He's a young 
fellow and lives there with an old lady 
who looks as if she might be his mother. 
They've got a little chip of a girl run- 
ning around the place." 

"Sounds as if it might be the man we 
are looking for." commented Arthur. 
"Where is the place?" 

"Turn to the left, first road you 
come to," replied the man. "You can't 
miss it. It is the only house there." 

Arthur thanked him and proceeded 
to follow hi> directions. As we turned 
into the road indicated, Mr. Judson told 
him to drive slowly so that he might 
take a look around and pick up any 
possible clews. 

As we neared the place a mite of a 
girl in a gingham pinafore, with a cute 
little blue and white check sunbonnet 
on her head, came racing out of the 
house. She seemed to be pursuing 
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something. Presently she caught it, 
and, with a shriek of delight, she 
straightened up, holding the cutest and 
most adorable little kitten by the tail 
and swinging it around as if it were 
something inanimate. I never before in 
all my life saw such cruelty. It made 
me awfully angry. 

"Stop the car, Arthur 1" I managed 
to gasp, and as he did so I called to 
the child : "Little girl, put that kitten 
down immediately. Do you hear?" 

The little vixen paid absolutely no 
attention to my command, but at the 
sound of my voice an aged woman ap- 
peared at the door of the house and 
took in the scene at a glance. "Ruth," 
she shrilled, "put that kitten down. 
Do you hear ?" 

"The little imp stopped her antics 
and glanced at the old woman. Then 
the kitten was given an extra violent 
swing and deliberately tossed into a 
clump of bushes just as Arthur started 
the car. 

"I wonder whether there are any 
more children in that house," said Mr. 
Judson as we pulled away. 

"I should hope not," commented Ar- 
thur. "Not if that is a sample of the 
rest." 

"I never saw such heartlessness in 
all my life," I exclaimed indignantly. 
"Why, that child has evidently had ab- 
solutely no bringing up. The poor, 
dear little kitten. To think that a little 
girl would " I stopped as an ut- 
terly impossible thought flashed into 
my mind. "Stop the car, Arthur, 
please/' I said. 

"What's up now?" he asked, as he 
complied with my request. 

"I wish to go back to that house on 
foot," I replied. "Now please don't 
ask any questions, but do exactly as 
I say. Turn the car around and keep 
the engine going, and when you see 
me wave my handkerchief from the 
gate rush down as quickly as you can 
and pick me up." 



"All right," replied Arthur. "I don't 
understand what it is all about, but I'll 
do it." 

When I reached the gate of the house 
the child was playing around the gar- 
den, while the old lady was puttering 
around among her plants. I stopped 
and called to her. "Madam," I said, 
as she approached, "I came back to see 
whether you would let me have the 
little kitten to take home. I am afraid 
the little girl is making its life misera- 
ble." 

"I would gladly let you have it," re- 
plied the old lady, "but I am afraid 
that Ruth would miss it very much. 
She is very fond of it, although she 
does mistreat it dreadfully." 

Just then the kitten emerged from 
the clump of bushes where it had been 
tossed, and started racing toward us. 
The child saw it. and, with a shriek 
of delight, started racing after it. 

"Oh," I cried, "she will hurt it!" 
As the little imp pounced upon it, I 
clutched my heart and staggered, as if 
about to fall. 

"What is it?" asked the old lady 
anxiously. "Are you ill?" 

"Water," I gasped. "My heart!" 

The old lady started for the house, 
and I waved my handkerchief wildly 
to Arthur. As the car raced up the 
road, the kitten escaped from its tor- 
mentor and came running toward me 
with the child in full cry after it. As 
the car stopped at the gate, I rescued 
the kitten from its tormentor. 

"I want my kitten," wailed the 
youngster. 

"Come with me and I will give it 
to you," I said, running toward the car. 
The child tugged at my skirts as I ran, 
and, as I reached the car, I handed 
the poor animal to Mr. Judson. Then 
I picked the child up bodily and sprang 
into the car. 

"Drive like mad," 1 told Arthur, and 
he did. When we were several miles 
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away, Arthur mopped the car and 
turned to me. "What's the big idea?" 
he asked. "What arc you going to do 
With thai kid?" 

For reply I tugged ai the strings of 
the little blue-check sunbonnei. They 
were tied in a hard knot, and 1 had 
quite a time to undo them, hut finally 
I succeeded. Then I pulled the bonnet 
off. "This," I said, exposing a little 
round head covered with the cutest 
little golden curls, "is the answer." 

"The Delacour kid !" gasped Arthur. 
"He - the original of the picture in the 
watch, all right." 

"Well. I ll be— blowed!" exclaimed 
Mr. Judson. "But how in the deuce 
did vou guess that it was a boy, Mrs. 
Oliver?" 

"That was more than a guess, Mr. 
Judson," 1 replied, laughing happily. 
"It is the result of nature study. If 
you know anything at all about little 
girls, you should* know that they never 
pick little kittens up by their tails. 
Thev cuddle them like they do their 
doll babies." 

"That's a new one on me," said Mr. 
Judson. "Guess I'll have to take a 
course in nature study." 

When we readied home 1 telephoned 
immediately to Mrs. Delacour and told 
her that wc had recovered the child. 
It is needless to state that she was over- 
joyed. She said that she would motor 
right over and get him. She said that 
it would take about two hours to m ike 
the run, and then she asked me what 
little Raoul was doing. 

"Oh," 1 replied. "1 wish you could 
see him! Hc-J marching up and down 
the room, as happ> a a king, swinging 
his little kitten by the tail. It looks 
just too cute for anything." 

"Jud^on's going nut to get that fel- 
low Laccy," said Arthur, as I hung up. 
"I'd like to he on the jury that con- 
victs him. He'd get his all right. 
About fifteen years'd be the fitting end 
of a perfect jay." 
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The Other Fellow's Troubles 

HE tendency often is to believe that 
others are belter situated than 
ourselves. Those who are earning sal- 
aries and paying the higher prices 
charged for nearly all articles of food 
and for many articles of apparel, are 
almost unanimous in believing that the 
farmer has the l»est of it. 

But a farmer not far from Boston, 
who says he is the owner of a fair- 
sized improved farm, stocked with 
horses, cows, swine, and chickens, has 
written to a Boston newspaper an- 
nouncing that he cannot make wages, 
under present conditions, and that he 
is ready to sell his property and work 
for some one else. 

Perhaps the discontented farmer does 
not know the other part of the story 
as well as he knows his own. 



Why Didn't He? 

AX amusing anecdote is told ot Lord 
Cardigan, who fought in the 
Crimean War, when a coalition of Eng- 
land, France. Turkey, and Sardinia 
fought Russia. Cardigan was a chol- 
eric old general, whose bursts of tem- 
per were a constant dread of all his 
subordinates in the army. 

It once happened that provisions for 
the troops ran very short ; in fact, the 
army almost faced a famine. One 
morning, when the general appeared 
for breakfast, the cook came before 
him and said, in a troubled tone: 

'Tardon me, your lordship; I have 
set the table in the dining tent, as usual, 
but there isn't an)- bread !" 

"No bread?" roared the general. 
"Why didn't you buy some?" 

"There isn't any to be had ; the stores 
arc all run out," replied the cook. 

"Well, don't stand there like a bloom- 
ing idiot ! Why under the sun don't 
you get me some toast?" 
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CHAPTER t. 
ON A LUCKY FLUKE. 

T was the third down, with 
three yards to gain. Wal- 
lace, Cornwall's right end, 
shook the grogginess out of 
his reeling brain and tried to 
get to his position without staggering 
too much, and thus revealing to the 
State College quarter that he had had 
all flesh and blood could stand. It 
seemed to him that every play since the 
beginning of the last half had been di- 
rected at him; it seemed that half that 
incredible distance since the kick-off 
had been made around his end, either 
by straight rushes, or by trick plays that 
the others saw too late to back him up, 
when his sole hope was to wriggle 
through the interference, with no 
chance to tackle; when he could only 
cling to the man with the ball and feel 
himself dragged yards and yards until 
some one finally found the ball and 
stopped it. 



Wallace blamed himself for it. The 
fact that the State College backfield 
outweighed theirs so much was no miti- 
gation to his self-humiliation; nor the 
fact that they had set out persistently 
to kill him off by constant hammering. 
Dazed as he was, he could not believe 
that the Big Blue team was not back- 
ing him up properly, for to his mind 
the team could do nothing wrong. Of 
course, by this time he could not over- 
look the fact that something was amiss, 
but he held himself, and not the team, 
accountable for it. 

The Cornwall team was demoralized, 
utterly routed. State College had dum- 
founded them, left them stunned and 
gaping. This game with a supposedly 
minor team, the last one before the big 
game of the season, had been looked 
upon by Cornwall merely as a part of 
the schedule to be run through as a 
practice game in preparation for the 
crisis against Pittsville. And Cornwall 
had counted on annexing the Confer- 
ence Championship! Thus fat they had 
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met DO defeat., had not even seen their 
goal line crossed. They had started 
this game with practically aH substi- 
tutes, in order to save their best men 
for the Pittsville game. Man by man, 
the varsity regulars had been sent in 
to save the game, until Wallace was 
the only sub left. 

For, in spite of State College being 
only a minor team, Cornwall had to 
save the game to win the champion- 
ship. One defeat, even by a minor team, 
would knock them out of it. Still the 
game was unsaved; and it almost 
seemed as if the Big Clue team grew 
mure ragged as the regulars came in. 
It was an unaccountable slump from a 
championship to a third-rate team, and 
Wallace could see only himself to 
blame for it. 

Throughout the first half, he had 
held his own as well as and even better 
than could reasonably be expected of a 
man of his weight. That, however, was 
not the only reason why they left him 
in so long; or, at least, so he thought. 
The real reason was that ''Slim" Gib- 
bons, regular varsity right end, simply 
must be kept in shape for the Pittsville 
game. Slim Gibbons — many of the men 
had changed his nickname to "Slime" in 
ilk- past year — had to be coddled; they 
could afford to take no risks on his 
playing against Pittsville. although 
there was always a question as to his 
fitness. In his sophomore year, he had 
been a whirlwind; had been named 
unanimously as an all-varsity end. Tn 
his junior year he had lost out on the 
greater honor, but had played admir- 
ably for Cornwall in the bigger games 
During this, his last year, his nocturnal 
habits had made his condition decidedly 
shaky. ^ 

But he had braced up. had shown 
tmnustakable flashes of his old-time 
brilliance; so that, with the proper 
nursing and care, the varsity depended 
upon him to accomplish marvels against 
Pittsville. »At the sat^c time, every 



one understood that a hard game now 
was sure to put him out of condition 
for the Pittsville game; and Wallace 
knew quite well that they must not put 
Gibbons in at end except as a last des- 
perate resort. Moreover, Wallace knew 
that, preceding the last three plays, 
Captahl Karlson had mutely signaled 
the coaches to put in Gibbons, to save 
those murderous attacks. From the 
coaches* refusal, he gathered that the 
risk was too great, comprehended that 
he had to stick it out somehow because 
they banked on him to save Gibbons. 

The State College men crouched with 
grins on their faces. They could afford 
to grin. For, though the score was three 
to nothing against them, Cornwall had 
not made a score since the first two 
minutes of play ; there were at least ten 
minutes more to play, the ball was 
theirs on Cornwall's fifteen-yard line, 
and Cornwall had been on the run dur- 
ing the last half, with holes every- 
where in their line. It was too easy for 
their quarter; any old signal was as 
good as any other, or had been since 
the intermission. It was just possible, 
however, that Cornwall would take a 
brace in the shadow of their own goal 
posts, and manage to knit the line to its 
obi impregnable defense. As State Col- 
lege quarter's eye roved over his op- 
ponents, he knew what play they ex-, 
pected from the look on their tense 
faces. "Seven, thirty-two, six, twelve." 
he barked out, almost before his cen- 
ter had gripped the ball. 

State College's signals thus far had 
been baffling. P>ut Wallace, by pure de- 
duction, knew what was coming. State 
College was only eighteen yards to a 
touchdown, making five or ten yards at 
will. To Wallace, there could be no 
question as to what that signal meant. 

Their guards locked legs with their 
center to keep Cornwall out ; their full 
back stepped back ; their left end came 
out opposite Wallace tc pick him off, 
or so it looked. There was every in- 
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duration of a drop kick for goal. Wal- 
lace knew that his own line would play 
for that — charge straight through in a 
forlorn hope of blocking the kick. He 
knew that he must kill their play alone ; 
for State College was not going to be 
satisfied with three points when they 
could as easily make it seven, with no 
appreciable risk. 

As the ball snapped back, Wallace 
leaped to the left and dodged the State 
College end, who was there to lay him 
low. He side-stepped their half as he 
started to lead the interference, and 
dodged out again, a little wide, to escape 
their other half. The full back, already 
starting with the ball on his fake-kick 
rush around right, saw Wallace 
through and charging him. He changed 
the ball to shove htm oft, and at that 
instant Wallace catapulted into him. 
The ball was down, at a loss of yards. 

No, not down, either ; for then the 
miraculous happened. The full back 
lost the ball as he went down, insecure 
as it was from being suddenly changed. 
It bounced, bounced high from the very 
force with which Wallace tackled. 
Their right end, circling to complete the 
interference, scooped it up on the run, 
and went on ; and he, protected by the 
half backs whom Wallace had dodged 
and not picked off, ran the eighteen 
yards to a touchdown. 

There went the game, beyond possi- 
bility of dispute; on a fluke of the 
luckiest, to be sure, but the game nev- 
ertheless. True, they probably had the 
game sewed up, anyway ; but this — this 
was rank treachery, a present of seven 
points to State College. Jeers and cat- 
calls came from the grand stands; a cry 
or two of "robber, robber!'' But Wal- 
lace was past hearing these, so that it 
did not worry him whether the remarks 
were directed against him or against 
the State College end who had made the 
touchdown on the fluke. 

But Wallace, stunned at the incredi- 
ble result, half blinded by tears of rage 
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and mortification, was not permitted to 
doubt what the disgruntled Cornwall 
team thought of his play. As they lined 
up on the goal line to receive the try- 
at-goal, Davis, the varsity tackle, said 
in an undertone: "You blind idiot, why 
didn't you play wide and pick 'em off, 
instead of coming in?"' 

"Playing it alone," panted Wallace; 
"had to get the man with the ball. How- 
could I stop their whole interference?" 

'You're playing too much alone," 
growled Davis. "If you'd play more 
for the team and less for the grand 
stand, these dubs wouldn't run over 
us." 

Wallace could not have replied, even 
if he had had the wind to talk. Com- 
pletely fagged out, choking with resent- 
ment at this unjust criticism — for Wal- 
lace knew he had played it right and 
that the varsity was wrong — his first 
word would probably have ended in a 
choking gasp. 

State College kicked the goal, of 
course. As Cornwall moved to the 
kick-off, Captain Karlson took matters 
into his own hands, and yelled to the 
side lines for Slim Gibbons. This sum- 
mons knocked out of Wallace's head all 
thoughts of himself. The Pittsville 
game was more important, vastly more 
difficult, than this game. For weeks it 
had been drummed into them all that 
Cornwall could not win it without Slim 
Gibbons playing up to his old form. 
Slim must be saved for the Pittsville 
game. All this flashed through Wal- 
lace's brain as one thought; fear of in- 
jury to Gibbons cleared his brain as a 
swift wind drives away fog, and pulled 
him together. 

He rushed to Captain Karlson. 
"Give me another chance, cap," he 
begged. "Don't put Slim in. He'll get 
hurt, sure as fate." 

Karlson withered him with a glance. 
"Play without an end, eh?" he said, in 
a tone that can be imagined. "You get 
off the field." 
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'•But I II conic tli rough yet." W allace 
said. "I'll hold em from now on. Two 
good runs bv Motfatt, and -" 

"Off the ' field, Wallace!'* Karlson 
commanded; and again lie raised Ins 
voice and shouted for Gibbons. 

Back by the gate that led to the club- 
house, out of earshot of the nervous, 
blanket-shrouded substitutes, the head 
coach and the end coach were holding a 
powwow. Presently the word was 
given. Slim shucked his blanket, danced 
up and down a few times to get his 
blood in motion, and ran out to his 
place, greeted by an echoing thunder 
of applause in the grand stands as the 
desperate rooters found new hope in 
the arrival of their old-time hero. 

"I'm going to get you for this, you 
simp," Slim Gibbons said to Wallace 
as they passed on the edge of the field. 

Maybe you think you can play foot- 
ball, but " 

"Oh. Slim, play it safe," Wallace 
broke in. "If you get hurt, I'll " 

'"Aw. bunk!" Gibbons shot back at 
him. "Why didn't you think of that 
sooner?" 

Wallace hurried on to hide his shame 
in the seclusion of the dressing room, 
though he was followed in closely by 
Hartigan, the end coach; and Harti- 
gan's grizzled face, oddly enough, was 
beaming. 

CHAPTER U. 

FROM THE INSIDE. 

Dl-JUXD the newspaper stand in the 
lobby of the Palace Hotel, Miss 
Heaton thrilled to the victory cheer that 
broke over the city like a storm from 
the Cornwall athletic field. Meager de- 
tails spread rapidly, that Cornwall had 
won by the score of ten to seven ; that 
Slim Gibbons had come in at the last 
moment and saved the game with his 
fust two plays. She paled a little at 
the mention of Gibbons, but every one 
in the semideserted lobby was too en- 
thusiastic at the moment to notice her; 
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and she could not bring herself to ask 
any one what was of greater importance 
to her — what part Jimmy Wallace had 
in the game. It remained for her to 
learn this from the lips of a stranger. 

This stranger had been something of 
an enigma to her. He was a power- 
ful^ built, but rather debauched -look- 
ing, man of thirty or more, who had 
registered the night before as Theodore 
Paulsen, of Milwaukee. But his first 
demand upon her had been for the Phil- 
adelphia papers. Through her, he had 
bought the best seat to be had for the 
football game against State College, 
and, in paying for it. had flashed a roll 
of impressive size. 

He was the first man to enter the ho- 
tel after the football game, coming up 
to her with the easy familiarity which 
her position forced her to endure. 
"Philadelphia papers in yet, little sis- 
ter?" he asked. 

"Not until six o'clock, sir." 

"Say." he went on, "I ought to get 
half my money back for that grand- 
stand seat. Punkest exhibition of foot- 
ball 1 ever witnessed in all my evil 
life." 

"I understand that Mr. Gibbons 
made some spectacular play*." Mi«s 
Heaton ' vouchsafed, with just sug- 
gestion enough to draw him out. 

"Sure; spectacular's right. Just two 
plays, only because State College was 
afraid of him at first. He ran down 
the kick-oft", and ran on to a touch- 
down from blocking their kick. And 
then your great Gibbons shot his wad. 
He's N. G. ; he's all in. Two fifty-yard 
runs was all he could stand. After that 
he didn't play as good a game as you 
could've played yourself. If time 
hadn't been called just as it was. State 
College would've had seven more." 

"He didn't get hurt !" she exclaimed 
anxiously. 

"Hurt nothin'," said Paulsen. "He's 
done himself as a football player. Too 
much booze and night life. He can't 
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stand the gaff any more. I know Gib- 
bons, and I know football. He's never 
played a game since he entered the 
varsity that I haven't seen.'' 

"But probably they can get him into 
shape for the Pittsville game," Miss 
Heaton went on, still timid about ap- 
proaching directly the subject that most 
interested her. ''They'll simply have to, 
I understand." 

''Don't you think it, little sister," said 
Paulsen. "I know this game of foot- 
ball from A to Z and backward. 
Played myself, and coached. Take it 
from me, Charley Rourke don't care 
a ha*ng whether Slim Gibbons plays 
against Pittsville or not. They've un- 
earthed a new end that can play circles 
around anything Slim (ribbons ever 
had. Tins man Wallace has got the 
brains, I tell you. If he had the weight, 

I he'd be a second Tom Shevlin " 

"Wallace," Miss Heaton interrupted, 
with a gasp, as if she could not be- 
lieve it. 

'Aha, little sister," Paulsen re- 
marked. "Interested there, are you?" 

Miss Heaton said nothing, but she 
could not keep down a blush, even if 
i] she did make a pretense of rearrang- 
ing the newspapers; and Paulsen had 
as good an answer to his question as 
words would have been. 

"Well, little sister," he said, "you can 
take it from me, that Wallace is the 
bright particular star of the Cornwall 
team this year. He played like a fiend 
this afternoon; only man on the team 
who played anything like football. The 
rest of the bunch was outclassed, sore 
because they were licked from the start, 
and they took it out on him. I could 
see plain as day they were blaming him 
for their defeat. T was in a grand- 
stand seat right behind Charley Rourke 
and Hartigan when they were discuss- 
ing taking him out to save him for the 
Pittsville game. He'd had just about 
all he could stand. Wallace had. play* 
ing for eleven men with his hundred 
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and forty pounds; and then Cornwall 
got sore on him because State College 
got through on a fluke after he'd played 
it right." 

"But — are you sure, Mr. Paulsen?" 
the girl asked, still incredulous. "They 
took him out, you say? You must be 
mistaken about his being so good." 

"Listen ; I was tellin' you," Paulsen 
went on. "I heard the coaches — Char- 
ley Rourke and Hartigan — when they 
decided to call him off the field. So, if 
I don't know this game well enough to 
judge, I overheard what they thought 
about him. They knew the rest of the 
team was sore on him ; they knew he 
was light and had been playing for 
eleven men. So Hartigan, the end 
coach, tells Charley Rourke that they'd 
better take him out before he punishes 
himself too hard, because they wanted 
to save him for the Pittsville game ; and 
they shoved Slim Gibbons into his place 
because Slim was rotten, anyway, and 
they didn't much care what happened to 
him. Of course, Slim made a couple 
of big plays, but that's all he's good 
for. He wouldn't last more than two 
minutes in a real game, and Charley 
Rourke knows it by this time. It just 
happened that Slim made the winning 
touchdown, and Wallace was blamed 
for their fluky points; so Slims the 
popular hero again and Wallace is the 
dub. That's what all the undergrads 
think now ; but you can't fool a pair of 
old-timers like Charley Rourk° and 
Hartigan — and me. So put that in your 
perfumed cigarette and smoke it, little 
sister." 

"Some way," Miss Heaton murmured 
doubtfully, "I can't believe it yet. Mr. 
Wallace — and every one — has been 
telling me that Mr. Gibbons " 

"I know; that's Wallace. He don't 
half know how good he is; and that's 
one reason why he plays such a 
crackajack of a game. Hartigan fol- 
lowed him into the dressing room just 
to ease the youngster's mind and keep 
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him from brooding; but Hartigan won't 
take any chances on spoiling him by 
tilling him how good he is, so that'll 
be up to you. I'll bet you'll tell him 
good and plenty, won't >ou?" Paulsen 
grinned knowingly at her. 

•'I'd certainly like t<»." -aid Miss Hea- 
ton; "but if it's likely to spoil his game, 
I think I'll deny myself the pleasure." 

"Aw, take a chance on it, anyhow/' 
suggested Paulsen, a little more seri- 
ously than he had spoken heretofore. 

S.iv, it would make him worship the 
ground you walk on if you'd tell him 
all this. I know how I'd feel if I got 
an earful like that from a girl like 
you." 

"There's no danger of that." said 
Miss Heaton coolly. 

Paulsen grinned at her and walked 
away. Miss Heaton looked after him a 
little curiously. What was he. anyway, 
thi< Mr. Paulsen? What was his inter- 
est m W allace? It almost seemed as if 
he had wanted her to spoil Wallace's 
game. 

CHAPTER III. 

TAKING NO CHANCES. 

CUM GIBBONS, once more the 
worshiped hero of the undergradu- 
ate body, could not resist the tempta- 
tion to show himself in the grillroom 
again for a little while, and bask in the 
admiration of such boisterous students 
as frequented the hotel of nights. After 
dinner at the training table, he strolled 
down with one or two old cronies. He 
need not break i raining, of course; 
there would be no harm in a lemonade 
and a sandwich. And it was so long 
since he had received the homage of his 
fellows that he could not withstand the 
temptation. 

His entry into the noisy grillroom 
was the signal for a varsity yell that 
raised the roof ; instantly he was set 
upon by half a dozen, raised to a throne 
atop of a table, and called upon for a 



sj>eech; though, as always upon such 
occasions, the speech could not be heard 
for the shouting of the revelers. 

This public worship failed to please 
Gibbooa as it had done in the past. 
( libbons knew that it was his last court, 
and that he scarcely deserved even this 
one. He knew, in his own mind, that 
the death knell had rung upon his foot- 
ball career. Though he kept it to him- 
self, and did not think that any one 
else realized it, nevertheless he knew 
from the last few minutes of that game 
to-day that he was through. And even 
if he had not heard a smattering of that 
conclave between the coaches when he 
was sent out to supplant Wallace, nev- 
ertheless he knew the game well enough 
to understand that Wallace had far out- 
played him, that it was now Wallace, 
and no longer Slim Gibbons, who was 
to be coddled for the great Pittsvillc 
game. 

He hated Wallace for outplaying 
him, for robbing him of these sweet 
honors he was now receiving. That 
threat which he had muttered to Wal- 
lace as they passed on the field had been 
no idle one. Slim would have ruined 
Wallace if he could, out of ^hecr 
vengeance for a fancied wrong; but 
Slim could not figure out any way to 
do it so that his own hand would be 
concealed. 

From his table-top throne, through 
the smoke-laden atmosphere and over 
the heads of his roistering fellows, Slim 
suddenly saw a familiar face framed in 
the doorway, a huge figure that beck- 
oned a discreet summons. As soon as 
he could. Slim slipped down and 
worked his way to the door. " 'Lo, 
Carter, old scout," he said. "What are 
you up to now?" 

" 'Lo. Slim. Saving you from sure 
destruction just now," Paulsen re- 
turned jovially. "No place, that, for a 
varsity man, and you ought to know 
it." 

"Shucks," returned Gibbons. "No 
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harm done. Soft drinks and a sandwich 
and a yell or two " 

"But the smoke and the beer fumes 
— say. come on up to my room a min- 
ute, now you're clear, and let's have a 
talk. I'm lonesome. Besides, that's no 
place for you, and now you're clear 
of the bunch, you'd better stay clear," 

'"All right ; ten minutes with you. 
Then I'm going to hit the hay." 

As the elevator let them out on Paul- 
sen's floor, Gibbons repeated his ques- 
tion: "What you doing here, Carter? 
Spying for Pittsville?" 

"Sure; but nobody would guess it but 
you. Pittsville sent me up on the O. T. 
to get a line on the game you fellows 
are playing. And say, go shy on that 
Carter stuff; I'm Paulsen here."' 

"Trust me. Everybody does it. 
Hot bunch you saw in action to-day." 

"Bunch of prep-school freshmen — 
all but Wallace. He shows you up for 
a clothin'-store dummy." 

Paulsen shut his door behind them, 
motioned Gibbons to the one chair, and 
himself sat on the edge of the bed. 
He started "to light a cigar, but re- 
frained out of deference to Gibbons 
and his training rules. 

"Come again, Carter," said Slim. 
"Wallace is all right in a dinky game, 
but he wouldn't be there against your 
bunch." 

"He played circles around you," said 
Paulsen calmly. 

"That's because I haven't been in 
very good condition this season so far; 
not as much practice as I should have 
had. But I can do a lot in the ten days 
between now and your game." 

"What are you fooling yourself for, 
Gibbons ? You know, as well as I, that 
Charley Rourke has already decided to 
play Wallace, and not you, against us 
next Saturday week." 

Gibbons grimaced, was about to 
remonstrate, saw the futility of it, and 
laughed uneasily. "It'd take a bigger 
man than T am to tell you anything 



about this game," he admitted, with an 
ill-feigned air of jocularity. 

"How d'you feel about it. Slim?" 
asked Paulsen, with an unusually keen 
glance at Gibbons. 

"Bad, of course," growled Slim. He 
waited a second for Paulsen to say 
something, and when Paulsen main- 
tained silence, Gibbons burst out with 
an impassioned invective like a pent- 
up torrent of hatred. "I tell you. it's 
awful, Carter. Look at me. will you? 
All Conference end as a sophomore, 
lionized and worshiped by everybody 
that knew my face. You know about 
it; you were there at that dinner after 
the game when I first made my rep; 
you know what the fellows did to me 
that night. Then, the next year, my 
game went off; I was just good, and 
that's all. I managed to get into the 
big games, and won my C, but I was 
no better than any other end, and that 
was almighty hard for me. And then 
look at this year, my last year; why. 
Carter, the way it iooks now I won't 
even make my C. Me, Slim Gibbons, 
the All Conference end two years ago. 
can't even make my C in my last year 
unless I get into that Pittsville game. I 
tell you, it's horrible; when I think of 
it, I just about go mad with the shame 
and disgrace of it. I wish to the deuce 
I'd have broken an ankle, or even my 
fool back, in that game to-day, so I 
could have an alibi for not playing in 
the Pittsville game. Then it wouldn't 
have been so bad ; then the men could 
have said that Slim Gibbons would cer- 
tainly have made some of his old bril- 
liant plays if Wallace could have kept 
him from getting his leg broken. But 
as it is, what excuse can I offer? What 
other reason is there for not getting my 
C, except that I wasn't good enough, 
except that Wallace, a little undersized. 
Sunday-school boy, who never played a 
decent game in his life, was better than 
I am. By Jove, Carter, sometimes it hits 
me so hard that I feel as if I could mur- 
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der thai little runt so he couldn't play 
against you fellows, so C harley Rourkc 
would just have to stick me in and I 

could get my last letter." 

Paulsen examined bis nails, probably 
without seeing them. There are plenty 
of ways," he said softly, "short of mur- 
dering \\ allace, to keep him out of that 
game." 

"What do you mean?" demanded 
Ciibbons, instantly bristling. 

"Just what I said." returned Paulsen 
calmly. 

"W hat's it to you, anyway?" 

'•I've seen Wallace play: I'm not 
hankering to have him in against us 
any more than you are," said Paulsen. 

"You're batty, Paulsen!" <«ibbons ex- 
claimed. "If he doesn't play, I would 
be at end myself ; so where would you 
Pittsville people be any better off?" 

Paulsen passed a hand across his 
month as if he might be concealing a 
smile, although his face was quite grave 
as he replied: "We shan't quarrel 
about that, Slim. It's a matter of in- 
dividual opinion. At any rate, you 
don't want Wallace in the game with 
Pittsville. in order that you can ha"\e 
his place ; and we don't want him play- 
ing against us, for no matter what rea- 
son. Between us. we might figure out 
a little scheme — still, Gibbons. I don't 
want to have the appearance of sug- 
gesting anything against the interests of 
your team." he added craftily 

Gibbons spoke up quickly; "If it 
were really against the interests of 
' ornwafl, I wouldn't listen to it. But 
1 know I can play as good a game as he, 
if not a better game, once I get fit. So 
come across with your little scheme." 

"You're in too much of a hurry." 
Paulsen smiled back at him. "The thing 
only just occurred to me. 1 haven't had 
time to figure it out well enough yet; 
and you know as well as I do that no 
rough stuff is going to get past Wallace 
and Charley Rourke. Whatever it is 
has got to he pretty clever." 



"That's right enough," admitted Gib- 
bons, plainly disappointed. 

"Can I bank on you for a little help, 

in case I need you ?" 

"Not if any one's going to get wise to 
my part in it," replied Gibbons promptly 
and emphatically. 

Again Paulsen passed his great hand 
across his lips, and again his face was 
grave as he spoke: "I'll protect you, 
right enough. N'o one can get wise to 
\our part in it, as you'll see for your- 
self when I tell you what I want you 
to do. Fact is, the way I see it now, I 
may not want you to do anything; but 
if I should need you, it'll be the sim- 
plest thing imaginable." 

"What is it?" 

"I tell you. I've got to think it out 
carefully. It'll require a lot of figuring. 
Time you were in bed, if you're in 
training at all. I'll work it all out to- 
night, and drop you a special-delivery 
letter in the morning about it. I sup- 
pose you'll have sense enough to de- 
stroy the letter." 

"I'm not going to take any chances." 

"1 thought not," said Paulsen, rising. 
"You'll have a letter from me to-mor- 
row morning. I'm pulling out of here 
on the first train. But I'll be back the 
night before the Pittsville game, and 
you can get a chance to drop me a quiet 
word as to what you think about it." 

"I know beforehand what I think 
about it," declared Gibbons, with a grin, 
"if it'll get Wallace out of the game 
without putting me in bad." 

"That's exactly what it will do," 
Paulsen said, and walked to the door 
to let Gibbons out. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ALL SEALED UP. 

/*\X the night before the Pittsville 
game, which was to be played this 
year on the Cornwall field, Paulsen 
registered again at the hotel. He smiled 
graciously at Miss Heaton as he passed 
her newspaper stand in the lobby, and 
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went straight to his room. His first act 
was to telephone Slim Gibbons at his 
fraternity house, giving the noncom- 
mittal name of Jones. But when Gib- 
bons came to the phone, he introduced 
the subject in such a way that Gibbons 
must know who was speaking. "Did 
you get my letter a week ago Sunday 
morning?" he asked. 

"Oh, this is you, eh?" said Gibbons 
cordially. "Sure I got it." 

"What do you think of the idea?" 
"Finest young scheme ever hatched," 
replied Gibbons. 

"And I can bank on you to put it 
through ?" 

"You certainly can; only you won't 
need any help from me. He won't last 
the first four plays at that rate." 

"Sh-h," Paulsen warned him ; "this 
is over the telephone !" 

Gibbons took the tip and hung up. 
Paulsen went down to the hotel lobby, 
found it practically deserted, and took 
occasion to renew his acquaintance with 
Miss Heaton. "How's Wallace?" he 
asked her teasingly. 

"Frightened to death he can't make 
good in Mr. Gibbons' place," she said. 
"Really, I feel very sorry for him — his 
first big game, and all that, with Mr. 
Gibbons' reputation to uphold, and the 
whole varsity censuring the coaches for 
putting him in the place of Gibbons." 

"I know just how he must feel," 
Paulsen said, summoning to his aid a 
tender note of sympathy. "I've been 
there myself. I'm a Cornwall man; 
used to play quarter years and years 
ago." 

"Really?" She looked at him with a 
new light of admiration in her eyes. 

"Really," Paulsen declared. "Ask 
any old-timer. I'm pulling hard for 
Cornwall to-day, and if Wallace doesn't 
play up to form, we're going to be 
licked — everlastingly swamped. And 
say, if you feel as sorry for Wallace 
as you say you do, why don't you 
buckle in and help him out a little?" 



"But how can I help him? What can 
I do?" 

Paulsen looked round the lobby and 
saw that no one was within earshot. 
"Know anything about this game of 
football ?" he asked her finally. 

"Of course I do. I know as much 
about it as any one can who has never 
played. I see every big game ; 1 shall 
be there to-morrow." 

"Then you know what signals are?" 

"Certainly 1 do. I've worked them 
out iots of times for fun." 

"Then listen sharp, little sister. It 
cost me considerable money and more 
trouble, but I'm a loyal Cornwall man 
and I'd give a year's salary any old 
time to see the old varsity lick Pitt ; 
so I don't begrudge what I've done. 
Fact is, I've" — here he leaned far over 
the newspaper counter, and whispered 
— "I've got the signals Pittsville's going 
to play with to-morrow. I bribed the 
janitor of their clubhouse to let me in- 
stall a dictograph in their blackboard 
room when the coach gave out their 
signals, and I've got every blessed one 
of them." 

"Gracious!" gasped Miss Heaton. 

"Exactly," Paulson hurried on. "But 
now I've got 'em, I don't hardly know 
how to pass 'em on without revealing 
myself. See the point? If I go ahead 
and give 'em straight out to Captain 
Karlson, or to Charley Rourke, it's sure 
to get back to Pittsville how I got hold 
of 'em, and I don't want to get that 
poor janitor in trouble. So I thought 
maybe you'd take the job off my hands. 
It'll help me and the varsity, and, 
above all, it'll help Wallace. All you've 
got to do is to hand him this, and tell 
him that a friend got hold of the sig- 
nals and wanted him to have em. But, 
above all, don't mention my name. Are 
you game, little sister?" 

"But it seems so perfectly incredible 
that you actually have got their sig- 
nals," she said, a peculiar light in her 
eyes. 
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He laughed jovially^ "A man can do 
anything when he's got money enough 
and motive enough. I've got both; I'd 
rather see old Cornwall trample on 
Pittsville to-morrow than inherit a mil- 
lion dollars. That's why I'm doing this. 
But all the same, 1 don't want my name 
known. Of course, if you don't want 
Wallace to have the benefit of them, 
when you know how much they will 
help him, I shall figure OH! another 
way of giving them to the team." 

"Oh, but I do want to help him," 
She said, instantly putting out her hand. 
"Please give them to me." 

Paulsen beamed upon her. "That's 
the kind of a girl I thought you were. 
I ought to claim a little personal re- 
ward for this favor I'm doing you, but 
— but I'll leave Wallace to claim that. 
Here they are, little sister, all sealed 
up in this envelope. Wallace ought to 
be eternally good to you for this." 

The envelope changed hands, and 
Paulson hurried away. Miss Heaton's 
eyes narrowed as she watched him go. 
"Friend of Slim Gibbons, eh?" she said 
to herself, as she thrust the envelope 
into the back of her cash drawer. 

CHAPTER V. 

AT THEIR FINGER TIPS. 

'yiil:'. lirst half of the great game 
ended with a goose egg apiece. 
But toward the last of it the Cornwall 
team had been on the run, with the ball 
far in their territory most of the time. 
They had recovered from their shock- 
ing slump against State College, and 
although their offense was mediocre, 
nevertheless their defensive game, espe- 
cially when they were in the shadow of 
rheir own goal posts, was of champion- 
ship caliber, owing principally to the 
play of Jimmy Wallace. 

His football instinct, his nose for the 
ball and for trick plays, was something 
uncanny. Time after time, he dived 
through and stopped the ball with a 
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loss, until finally Pittsville confined it- 
self to line rushing. The rest of the 
men seemed tacitly to acknowledge his 
leadership in defense, followed him, 
backed him up admirably. 

For the first three or four minutes 
of play, the Pittsville quarter back 
seemed to watch Wallace with more 
than ordinary intentness; and, after 
plays, there crept into his eyes an ex- 
pression of bafflement, as if things were 
not happening which he expected to 
happen. It took him just about four 
minutes to realize that that which he 
had expected was not going to materi- 
alize; and thereafter he played as if 
he had expected nothing. 

But Slim Gibbons, waiting under his 
blanket on the side lines, could not so 
easily readjust himself, lie had ex- 
pected that Wallace would be hauled 
out of the game, thanks to Paulsen's 
clever sdieme, before he had been in 
six plays ; and here Wallace was play- 
ing straight through the first and sec- 
ond periods, playing a star game, far 
and away the best of the Cornw all men, 
amply vindicating Charley Rourke's 
choice of him at right end, amply prov- 
ing his superiority to Slim Gibbons. 

Gibbons nervously bit his nails and 
bottled up the flood of his jealous rage 
against Wallace, bracing himself for 
the final stroke of the joint campaign 
against Wallace. After digesting Paul- 
sen's letter to him. Slim had been cer- 
tain that he himself would not be called 
upon to take any part. But the unex- 
pected had happened. Now he must 
make his play. 

Slim preceded the team into the 
dressing room and awaited his oppor- 
tunity. The head coach could not have 
^iven him a better opening than that 
which cropped out in the coach's usual 
vitriolic comment to the team upon their 
play in the first half. 

"They're going to smash you fellows 
eternally now," he said quietly. 
"They've got you on the run now ; you 
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couldn't score on 'em if they let you 
have the ball all the time. Best you can 
do is to hold 'em. Make it a tie with 
this bunch and I'll be satisfied. You're 
all doing as well as could be expected 
from a prep-school team, and that's 
about all you amount to this year. You 
know that as well as I do. Wallace is 
the only man playing anything near 
varsity style. I give you credit for 
one thing — you're wise enough to fol- 
low him and back him up. That's all." 

This was Gibbons' opportunity. "No 
wonder Wallace can play a star game !" 
he burst out vehemently. "He's got 
their signals. He knows every play be- 
fore it starts. No wonder he can stop 
the bail for a loss every other play." 

Gibbons' startling announcement was 
greeted only by a desultory laugh of de- 
rision from one or two of the fagged- 
out men. The possession of their op- 
ponents' signals was a charge so mani- 
festly absurd that they didn't even take 
the trouble to consider it seriously. 

'"You couldn't have made the team, 
Slim, even if you did have 'em," the 
burly right guard jibed him. 

"Laugh all you want to," Gibbons re- 
torted angrily. "It's straight goods. I 
know it for a fact ; I've got a straight 
tip. Look at him, will you? See how 
he's squirming, and see if you don't be- 
lieve me." 

As a matter of fact, the charge had 
hit Wallace rather hard ; and keyed up 
as he was, he could not have dissembled 
if he had wanted to. Moreover, Char- 
ley Rourke had watched him rather 
keenly while the others were laughing 
at Gibbons; and the head coach was 
convinced that there was something in 
this charge. "What about this, Wal- 
lace?" he demanded, in no gentle tone. 
"Have you got hold of their signals?" 

"Just what do you mean by that?" 
Wallace asked. 

"Exactly what I say. Do you know 
their signals?" The head coach was 
thundering now. 



"No, Charley, I certainly do not 
know their signals," Wallace replied. 

"He lies!" shouted Slim Gibbons. 
"He's got 'em, and I know it." • 

By this time every one of the twenty- 
odd men in the room was sitting up- 
right and staring from Gibbons to Wal- 
Jace. "Xo wonder he can play a star 
game," sneered Davis, the right tackle, 
who had never liked Wallace since the 
State College game. "Who couldn't, 
with the opponents' signals?" 

"Slim, what do you know about 
this?" asked Charley Rourke. "You've 
been talkin' a lot and not sayin* much 
so far. If you've got anything to say. 
come out and say it. Where'd you get 
your tip?" 

"Bell boy in the hotel told me that 
a Pittsville man gave 'em to Milly Hea- 
ton ; and if she got hold of 'em, you 
know which one of us would get 'em 
from her, don't you?" Gibbons asked, 
with fine sarcasm. 

"You leave her out of this, Gibbons." 
Wallace shot at him. "What passes 
between us is nobody's business but 
ours." 

"Did she give you the signals. Wal- 
lace?" asked Charley Rourke. "Answer 
yes or no, or I'll kick you off the team 
for the rest of the game." 

"She gave me an envelope in which 
she said were the signals. I don't know 
anything about it : I didn't even look at 
em. 

"That's a beaut of a tale to stuff us 
with !" cried Davis. "I see you or any 
one else having the signals and not 
studying 'em up." 

"Got 'em with you now. Wallace?" 
demanded Rourke. 

"I should say that was my affair. 
She gave them to me; the man who 
gave them to her said the}' were for me. 
I took them, not to hurt any one's feel- 
ings. But I've never looked at them 
from that minute to this. If I play 
football. I'll play the game right." 

"Hand 'em over. Wallace!" com- 
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manded Charley Rourke. His voice was 
trembling with rage and excitement. 
For him, it meant the renewal or re- 
fusal of his coaching contract, whether 
Cornwall defeated their great rivals 
that day. Till now, he had foreseen 
defeat, or a tie at best ; and had braced 
himself to meet it. Bttt now that he 
saw sure victory in their gra*-p. With the 
possession of Pittsville's baffling sig- 
nals, he was as a man beside himself; 
he forgot everything except what it 
meant to him for the Cornwall team to 
have the signals, and he would have 
taken them from Wallace by sheer 
physical force, if he had to. 

"What do you want with them, Char- 
ley ?" countered Wallace. 

"To light his cigar with, of course." 
said Davis ironically. 

"Come across with the signals, and 
see if some of the rest of us can't play 
a star game, too," said another. 

"I make a move," said a third, "that 
we get the whole varsity to boycott 
aI illy Heaton for playing a favorite like 
that; and where'd she be if the varsity 
didn't buy from her?" 

There was truth in this. Without the 
trade of the varsity men, Milly's sales 
would fall about nine-tenths. Wallace 
could not be stubborn in the face of 
that threat. "She didn't mean any par- 
tiality by giving them to me," he spoke 
up. "She told me to do what I wante I 
to with them. She gave them to DM 
merely because she happened to know 
me better than she does any of the rest 
of you." 

"If that's true," growled Rourke, 
"come across with the signals. And if 
you are lying about that, keep your sig- 
nals. But I won't have any man on 
the team who hogs every advantage so 
he himself can play a grand-stand 
game, and leave his team in the torch. 
Pake your choice, and take it quick, 
Wallace." 

If he had had only himself to con- 
sider. Wallace would probably still 
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have withheld that sealed envelope. 
But he perceived at once how costly it 
might be for Milly Heaton. He turned 
on Rourke wrath fully, and through him 
addressed every man in the room. 

' Tm sick and ashamed of the whole 
bunch of you," he said. "If you call 
it playing football to have the other 
side's signals in a dishonest way, then 
take them and much good may they do 
you. Here they are, in a sealed en- 
velope just as I got them. And if you 
Study them, and take advantage of 
them. I'll quit the game right here. If 
I play football, I'll play the game to the 
end ; and this is the end of the game. I 
shan't show myself on the field for 
the next half if you go out there with 
those signals at your finger tips. Now 
you take your choice." 

Wallace strode to his locker, fumbled 
with his coat, took the sealed envelope, 
and shied it across the room to the head 
coach ; and Rourke ripped it open with 
unconcealed eagerness and obvious pur- 
pose. 

"I reckon Slim can put up as good 
a game at end as you," said Davis, 
"now that he's got the signals." 

"All right, then," said Wallace more 
quietly, watching Rourke's eager eyes 
take in the signals. "I might as well 
change my clothes right now." 

Thus Slim Gibbons got his oppor- 
tunity in the Fittsville game. But to 
look at him. one could not have guessed 
that he bad finally realized the ambi- 
tion of a year past; one might almost 
have judged that he was awaiting the 
hangman, or worse. For suddenly it 
dawned upon him how ingeniously 
Paulsen had entrapped him and the 
whole team. 

But Gibbons said nothing, for ex- 
planation would be a confession of his 
own guilt, and he had to protect him- 
self. No one noticed his queer appear- 
ance, for no one had eyes or mind for 
anything but the signals. Thus the 
Cornwall team went to the second half, 
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eager, confident, anxious for the one- 
sided battle in which they would know 
beforehand their opponent's every 
move. Wallace, left behind by his own 
choice, delayed changing to street 
clothes long enough to see the game 
start again, to see Slim Gibbons charge 
down the field under the kick-off, to 
hear the deafening applause from the 
grand stands as the popular hero beat 
the ball, threw the Pittsville man in his 
tracks, and made it first down on Pitts- 
ville's fifteen-yard line. Wallace could 
even fancy that he heard a vast, con- 
certed sigh of relief as the packed 
grand stand settled back, much as if 
each man of the multitude were saying 
to himself or to a neighbor: "Thank 
heavens, Slim's in the game. Now we'll 
see something doing." 

And the grand stand did see some- 
thing doing, but not Wallace ; for he 
hurried back to change his clothes and 
join Milly Heaton in the bleachers. 

CHAPTER VI. 

SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

\I7ITH an imprecation that would 
have made Captain Kidd blush, 
Charley Rourke burst in upon Wallace 
as he was unlacing his shoes. From 
the labyrinth of epithet, Wallace finally 
gathered that the head coach was 
charging him with some heinous crime. 

"I don't quite get you, Charley," said 
Wallace, looking up calmly. "What's 
the fuss about?" 

"What've you done to those signals?" 
Rourke thundered. 

"Nothing. I've never even looked at 
them. Why?" 

"Why? Why?" Rourke bellowed, 
standing over Wallace and trembling 
with rage. "You double-dyed, blank- 
ety-blank traitor, you've done us up, 
you've smeared us, you've robbed us 
of the game." 

"What happened?" Wallace was 
finally becoming curious. 



"Touchdown. They've got a touch- 
down from their first pUy! That's all 
that's happened. It'll be one a minute 
from now on." 

"How's that? Can't the bunch stop 
them if they know beforehand " 

"Aw, dry up. You did it on purpose. 
You had it in for us, and faked the 
signals." 

"Tell me what happened," Wallace 
requested once more. 

"According to the signals you gave 
us," snarled Rourke, "their quarter 
called for a forward pass from kick 
formation. Everybody played for their 
ends; and their quarter went through 
between tackle and guard, and ran the 
length of the field for a touchdown be- 
fore any one knew where the ball was." 

"Well," said Wallace indifferently, 
"if your bunch hadn't crammed the sig- 
nals, they'd have watched the ball and 
stopped 'em. What d'you come squeal- 
ing to me for? You know the kind of 
football you want to play ; go ahead and 
play it." Wallace took off a shoe and 
threw it contemptuously into his 
locker. He couldn't understand the sit- 
uation, and didn't try to ; he had wiped 
his hands of the whole business when 
he passed over the signals. 

"You'll be lynched when this game is 
over!" cried Rourke. 

"How so? What'vc I got to do with 
it?" 

"You faked the signals. You did it 
purposely to show us up." 

"I tell you I never even looked at 
the signals. I gave them to you just as 
I got them. When would I have time 
to fake the signals? Are they in my 
handwriting?" 

"Is that straight goods, Wallace?" 
demanded Rourke, beginning to be con- 
vinced by Wallace's demeanor. 

"Yott can prove it by Miss Heaton 
if you want to. She'll know the hand- 
writing on the envelope I gave you ; and 
you know yourself that envelope was 
sealed when you got it." 
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Hartigan. the end vouch, burst in 
With a groan. "Three points more for 
i he robbers," he announced. "They sig- 
naled left half through left guard. 
Quarter dropped back and booted her 
(Tver clean as a whistle while our bunch 
backed up the guard." 

Rourke swore. "What are we going 
to do about it ?" 

"The bunch is getting wise Karl- 
son's called for time and is talkin' to 
'em. They'll probably forget the sig- 
nals and play a straight game from now 
on. But ten to nothing — what can they 
do? Say, Wallace, you'd better make 
yourself scarce around here; if that 
bunch once gets hold of you " 

"I think I'll stay," said Wallace. 
' Maybe you'll be wanting to put me in 
at end the beginning of next period;* 1 
He reached for his shoe and began to 
readjust it. 

Charley Rourke's sudden anger beat 
itself out against Wallace's coolness ; 
perceiving that anger netted him 
nothing, he got himself under restraint. 
"What's the history of that envelope?" 
he asked. '"Where did Milly Heaton 
get it?" 

"She told me that an old Cornwall 
man gave it to her to be passed on to a 
member of our team. She knows me 
better than she does any of the others, 
and so " 

"Who was it?" Rourke interrupted. 
"What was his name?" 

She didn't want to tell, and I didn't 
press the point. I wasn't particularly 
interested in the signals. 1 preferred 
to play without knowing them." 

Rourke winced a little. "What sort 
of looking man was he ?" he asked. 

"I didn't ask anything about him. I 
merely took the envelope she gave me 
because she wanted me to, and stuck it 
in my pocket, and forgot it." 

"Do you know where I can get hold 
of her? Somebody's playing us for 
simps and t want to find out who it 
is." 



"She's in section No. 8, first row. If 
you want to talk with her, I'll take you 
to her. Come along." 

Rourke and Hartigan followed Wal- 
lace out. and along the hoarding in 
front of the bleachers until they came 
to where Milly sat. The teams had 
lined up again for a scrimmage, but 
neither of the coaches looked at them 
now. 

"Whatcver's happening out there?" 
cried Miss Heaton despairingly, as soon 
as the three stopped before her "Why 
did you take Mr. Wallace out?" she 
asked, turning directly to the head 
coach. 

"Because he refused to play." said 
Rourke grimly. "A little question of 
that envelope you gave him. Some- 
body's been taking us, and we want to 
know who. How did you get hold of 
it, Miss Heaton ?" 

Milly went white. "Somebody's fak- 
ing you," she repeated, visibly alarmed, 
and looking at Wallace with an inde- 
scribable expression. "How so?*' 

Wallace told her briefly how he had 
been forced to give up the signals to 
the team. 

"The question is." Rourke spoke up 
before she could talk, "who is the man 
who gave you those signals' If you 
don't know his name, describe him to 
me." 

"And — and it's those fake signals." 
she said, "that gave Pittsville those ten 
points just now?" 

"It certainly is." said Rourke. 

"They wouldn't have given Pittsville 
the ten points." Wallace corrected him 
dryly, "if you hadn't studied them." 

"Don t rub it in, Wallace." Rourke 
requested him, and prompted Miss 
Heaton to answer his question. 

"It's nvy fault," she said, in a voice 
that choked. "1 — I faked the signals 
myself. I gave Mr. Wallace the wrong 
envelope." 

"You — you what ?" Rourke asked ; 
and Wallace could only stare. 
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"I — I never thought it would work 
out this way," she stammered. "I — I 
did it only to — because I was afraid 
that " 

"What?" raged Rourke. "Why did 
you do it? Why did you change the 
signals, and give the wrong ones to 
Wallace ?" 

Although he was completely baffled 
by the mystery, Wallace was deeply 
moved by sympathy for the girl, see- 
ing how she writhed under the lasli of 
Rourke's angry tongue. "Don't worry 
too much about it, Milly," he spoke up. 
"It's as much their fault as it is yours. 
If they had left those signals alone, as 
they should have done " 

"Oh, all right, Wallace," Rourke 
growled. "I grant that; but let's get 
to the bottom of this. What about it, 
Miss Heaton?" 

She was calmer now. "The truth is, 
I suspected the man who gave them to 
me, because I knew he was a friend of 
Slim Gibbons. I saw them together the 
night after the State College game; Mr. 
Gibbons went up to his room and 
stayed there half an hour. And I hap- 
pen to know that Mr. Gibbons hasn't 
any love for Mr. Wallace. 

"So, as I say, I suspected some trick 
or other that would get Mr. Wallace in 
bad. This man Paulsen's story sounded 
too extravagant ; besides, I think he's 
a Pittsville man at heart, because he 
always asked for the Philadelphia pa- 
pers. And I didn't want to worry Mr. 
Wallace by telling him that he might 
expect treachery on his own team. So 
I simply solved the problem by substi- 
tuting another sheet of paper for the 
one the man Paulsen had given me. I 
wrote down an old set of signals, so 
that, in case Mr. Wallace did look at 
them, which I didn't think he would, 
there would be no chance of their get- 
ting him in wrong." 

"Then why have given them to me at 
all ?" Wallace asked. 

"So Paulsen would think his plan 
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had succeeded, and not try another 
one." 

"Where is the original envelope :" 
Rourke asked, in a queer tone. 

"I have it here," she said, reaching 
into the pocket of her heavy coat. "I 
was going to give it to Mr. Wallace 
after the game, and explain things." 

Rourke took it grimly. "Well, Miss 
Heaton, you've managed to knock us 
out of a victory to-day. You certainly 
gummed things up for the Cornwall 
team." 

"Excuse me, Rourke, but I must ob- 
ject to that statement. Wallace said. 
"If you hadn't " 

"But it's not too late yet, is it?" Milly 
asked. "If you would put Mr. Wallace 
in again " 

"He couldn't go in again anyway, 
now we've taken him out, until the end 
of this period," Rourke said. 

"But there's hope yet," she returned. 
"The Cornwall men seem to be holding 
them now. Pittsville is only ten points 
ahead. If they can stick it out until the 
end of the period " 

This drew their attention to the game 
again. Cornwall had discovered the 
deception ; they could not fail to do so 
after the first three or four plays. 
They had forgotten the signals which 
they had crammed during the intermis- 
sion, and were playing straight foot- 
ball ; and although they were far down 
in their own territory, they seemed to 
be making a stand. 

"Wallace refused once to play," 
Rourke reminded the girl. 

"That was because I thought we had 
the real signals," said Wallace. "Now 
they're playing football again. I'll go 
out if you want me to." 

Miss Heaton spoke up impulsively, 
with a stifled sob in her voice : "I wish 
that you could half imagine how I feel 
about this. In spite of what you say, 
it's my fault if Cornwall is defeated ; 
and I should never dare look any one 
in the face again." 
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Wallace comprehended, as his eyes 
met hers squarely, that she was making 
a direct appeal to him. quite as if she 
were confident that he could go into 
the game in the last period and over- 
come that big lead that Pittsville had 
piled up. 

"It can't be done/' he said as to him- 
self, half unconsciously, and, regretting 
instantly what he had said, turned 
quickly away so that he might not see 
the pain in her eyes; for he knew, more 
than any one. what it meant to her to 
see Cornwall defeated now, 

CHAPTER \ 11. 

KIGUT DOWN TO FACTS. 

QO&iG in for the last period, W al- 
lace feared that the team, in the 
belief that he had purposely faked the 
signals, would be against him to a man. 
Dm Gibbons was worse than useless to- 
ward the end of the third period, so 
that the team, righting desperately to 
hold their opponents ami forgetting for 
the moment personal animosities in the 
battle, welcomed any one who could 
bolster up the etui and save them from 
an overwhelming score against them. 

The period started with Cornwall in 
possession of the ball on their fifteen- 
yard line, fourth down and six to gain. 
They elected to kick, of course. The 
kick, badly judged and carried by a 
side wind, went out of bounds in mid- 
lieM. There followed an exchange of 
kicks, which ended by Wallace's recov- 
ering the ball on a muff on Pittsv tile's 
twenty-yard line, directly in front of 
the goal. Tn the next play Cosgrove, 
Cornwall's full hack, had booted it over 
for three points. Easy as his own part 
was, Cosgrove got the credit for it in 
the cheers that greeted the play. The 
spectators were down on Wallace from 
the start for having displaced their fa- 
vorite ; and no one took note of the fact 
that it was Wallace who had made the 
play a certainty. 



Afraid to try again their kicking tac- 
tics, with Wallace fresh again and fast 
as a sprinter, Pittsville took to straight 
football, and for the next ten min- 
utes hammered the Cornwall line from 
tackle to tackle, shoving them down 
time and again to the shadow of their 
goal posts, only to be held there with a 
defense that became impregnable in the 
critical moment. Then, witji the time 
shi-rt and the game sewed up by a 
lead of seven points, they abandoned 
offensive tactics and held to their ad- 
vantage. 

The ball was given to Cornwall on 
their own twenty-yard line. Cosgrove 
was thrown for a loss on a straight 
buck; quarter tried a delayed pass and 
netted three yards, then calk-d for a 
fake forward pass to Wallace. Wal- 
lace got clear and signaled for the ball: 
but Cosgrove wouldn't change his mind, 
carried it through and gained a yard. 
Wallace ran down the kick that fol- 
lowed and held the runner to a ten-yard 
gain. Playing still defensive. Pittsville 
kicked on their rlrst down; Cornwall's 
quarter blocked it and recovered the 
ball ; and then the same tactics con- 
tinued as before. 

"Give me a chance. Sandy." Wallace 
panted to the quarter, as they untangled 
themselves from the first scrimmage. It 
was second down, eight to gain, on 
Pittsville's forty-yard line: and not 
over two minutes to play. 

"Aw, what's the use," returned the 
quarter wearily ; and aloud, as if he 
didn't care wdiat the Pittsville men 
heard : "Von robbed us of the game in 
the first place; so why get excited about 
it now?" 

"Just one chance." begged Wallace, 
almost choking with despair; for now 
he realized what the spirit of the team 

was. 

• Oh. all right," returned the quarter, 
in disgust. "Anything goes now." He 
* signaled Wallace around the opposite 
end. taking no pains to conceal the fact; 
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for now that the situation was hope- 
less, he didn't seem to care much what 
happened. 

The Pittsville team, with ample 
warning of the fact, moved over to 
kill the play as soon as it was started ; 
for this play was too simple. But in 
their eager confidence they had be- 
trayed their defense play a fraction of 
a second too soon and Wallace took ad- 
vantage of it. Instead of tearing on 
after his interference, when he had 
taken the ball, he turned back with 
the lightninglike twist that only his 
small size made possible. And while 
Pittsville, to a man, was wrecking the 
useless interference, Wallace dodged 
back around his own end, with the field 
to the goal quite clear except for their 
hovering full back. He, caught off his 
guard, was no match for the slippery 
little end; and within five seconds the 
grand stands were echoing to a thunder 
of cheers for the touchdown, while the 
disgruntled Pittsville team were still 
looking for the ball. 

Wallace, still hugging the ball in a. 
sort of grateful frenzy behind Pitts- 
ville's goal line, thrilled excusably to 
this belated, but no less wonderful, 
recognition of him. No matter what 
had gone before, he felt himself vindi- 
cated. True, Cornwall could not win, 
for the whistle was even then piping 
for time. But they needed only one 
point to tie, and in the circumstances a 
tie was almost as good as a victory ; and 
Cosgrove could scarcely fail to make 
that one point by kicking the goal. 

Wallace held the ball for the try, shut 
his eyes and clinched his teeth, as Cos- 
grave's foot swished past his head. 
Then he heard a second impact, which, 
in the deep hush that marks a tense 
and breathless multitude, resounded 
like a gunshot. He forced himself to 
open his eyes and look. The ball hit 
the upright, hovered for a sickening 
moment, and bounded back into the 
field. 



Thus Cornwall went down to defeat 
by a score of ten to nine ; and the sour 
looks of his teammates told Wallace 
whom they held accountable for their 
defeat. Defeated as they were, they 
couldn't even give him credit for the 
points he had won. They could think of 
?iothing but the faked-up signals ; they 
looked upon him as a pariah, as one to 
be shunned and detested. 

Wallace strode on to the gate, look- 
ing neither to right nor to left, his head 
down, seeing nothing and hearing 
nothing — nothing, at least, until he 
passed the place where Miss Heaton 
sat. She called to him, her voice sharp 
with command. He crossed over to 
speak - with her. "I'm awfully 

sorry " he began, though he did not 

avoid her eyes. 

"They hate you," she said. "They 
think you're to blame for the defeat. 
It's wrong of them." Her hands 
clenched and her eyes were bright with 
tears. "They can't even give you credit 
for what 3'ou did." 

"Let 'em think what they want to," 
Wallace said. 

"But I shan't let them think that," 
she protested. "I'm going to tell them 
the truth. I don't care what it costs 
me ; they must respect you ; they sim- 
ply must give you the credit Cap- 
tain Karlson, come here a moment, 
please!" She lifted her clear voice 
more in entreaty, this time, than in 
command. 

Karlson, leaving the field at the head 
of his team, looked sharply from Wal- 
lace to Miss Heaton, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then came over. 

"I want to tell you," said the girl, as 
if she were in a great hurry to get the 
disagreeable confession over and done 
with, "I want to tell you that it was I 
who faked those signals. It was I, and 
not Mr. Wallace. You have no right to 
blame him " 

"Hold on there a minute," Charley 
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Rourke s heavy voice broke in, as he 
came running from the gate. 

The team, to a man, came up closer, 
and gathered about Karlson, while 
K.Mirke spoke. "The whole business 
comes right back to Slim Gibbons," he 
said to them all. "I suspected him after 
1 got more facts, and made him con- 
fess when I hauled him out of the 
game." 

"What'd he got to do with it?" Karl- 
son growled. 

"Trick of his to get Wallace hauled 
out of the game earlier. Made it up 
with Carter, the old Pittsville man, who 
posed to Miss Heaton as Paulsen, and 
a Cornwall man," Rourke explained. 

"But how could Carter and Gibbons 
get Wallace out of it?" Davis asked, 
with a sour glance at Wallace. 

"Cinch. Wallace was to have the 
signals and study them up. No one 
else was to have them. Carter worked 
out a set with the Pittsville quarter, so 
thai Wallace couldn't get wise too soon, 
not till he'd been drawn in wrong after 
the first six or eight plays and made a 
fool of himself so consistently that I'd 
have to pull him out of the game. Then 
Gibbons was going in and get his letter 
for to-day's game." 

"Then why didn't it work out that 
way?" queried Karlson, much as if he 
did not yet believe it. 

"Simply because Wallace was man 
enough not to look at the signals. Car- 
ter — or Paulsen — suspected that he 
might not, and that led him up to the 
bigger game that Gibbons didn't even 
suspect. Carter was out for a Pittsville 
victory. He feared that, signals or no 
signals, Wallace might defeat Pittsville. 
His sole object was to get Wallace out 
Of the game. Carter did not consider 
Gibbons at all dangerous. Gibbons 
charged you with having the signals, 
and all he expected then was that I'd 
pull you out for unfair play. Hut Car- 
ter figured it out exactly as it hap- 
pened, that you'd have to turn the sig- 



nals over to us; and so he would get 
us all, instead of Wallace alone. Car- 
ter's signals were fakes, just as much 
as those Miss Heaton substituted." 

Karlson turned to Rourke, his big 
face livid in spite of his fatigue. "Do 
you mean to say, Charley, that Slim 
Gibbons sat by, saw us cramming those 
fake signals, knew they were faked, 
and let us do it?" 

"lie certainly did ; said he was afraid 
to confess and took a chance." 

"Where is he?" Davis growled. 
"Say, he won't last long " 

"Hold your horses, Davis," Rourke 
put in. "He's not much worse than 
we are, when you come right down to 
it. Llesides, he's cleared out; scared to 
death of what you'll do to him. I think 
Slim Gibbons has left this vicinity for 
good ; said he was going to." 

"He had better!" said Davis truc- 
ulently. 

"Fact is," Rourke went on. "Wallace, 
here, is the only man in the bunch, 
and that includes me. I admit it. And 
if you men amount to any tiling, you'll 
admit it. too!" 

A little abashed, the men looked at 
Wallace, who stood with his back to 
the boarding, his arms folded indif- 
ferently. Then, as with one accord, 
they gathered round him and lifted 
their voices in three hearty cheers. 

The hard, defiant expression left 
Wallace's face. He felt a light touch 
on his shoulder, and turned to see Miss 
Heaton smiling at him, speechless with 
emotion, hut with shining eyes. Then 
Karlson and Davis tore him away, set 
him on their shoulders, and started for 
the clubhouse, with the team and the 
substitutes surging about them. 

Prom this post of honor, Wallace 
looked back and saw Miss Heaton on 
her feet, waving at him. He turned 
away quickly, and blinked his eyes. "It 
certainly was fine of her!" he said to 
himself, as they passed through the 
gate. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A FAIR PROPOSITION. 

FORLORN and striking fig- 
ure he appeared as he strode 
along the sunlit beach. He 
was a tall man, heavily 
molded and of an erect, mil- 
itary bearing, so bronzed in complexion 
that he might have been of any nation- 
ality. He" was barefooted and without 
a hat, his entire raiment consisting of 
a pair of wrinkled canvas trousers and 
a white cotton undershirt. At first 
glance he appeared to be a disreputa- 
ble variety of beach comber, but a 
second inspection would have disproved 
this. There was something in his at- 
titude that hinted at breeding. 

The day was one of tropic splendor. 
At the man's left lay the Pacific, serene 
and vast and sparkling. To his right 
the Guatemalan coast line rose gradu- 
ally, merging from the white strip of 
shingle into a broad tract of luxurious 
vegetation and culminating in the blue, 
crenelated sky line of the Sierra Ma- 



dras, thirty miles away. Straight ahead 
of him and distant not more than three 
miles nestled the town of Champerico, 
gleaming like a diamond in an emerald 
setting. Save for a few small boats, 
the harbor was deserted. The world 
seemed to be taking its siesta. 

At the edge of the town, the man 
paused, glancing about him with ap- 
preciative eyes. "A lotus land !" he 
said. "A man with a little capital 
could come here and live like a king! 
What do you say, Widmer? Shall it 
be Champerico?" 

Glancing casually about him, his eyes 
came to rest upon a house about half a 
mile away. It was a rambling, bal- 
conied, whitewashed adobe structure, 
half concealed in a grove of green, 
spidery palms. Very picturesque and 
romantic it appeared, hinting at moon- 
light nights and serenades, and the 
man, gazing, could not help feeling a 
responsive thrill. As he gazed, how- 
ever, he perceived another detail in 
the picture that rendered it more pro- 
snic and up to date. This was a rather 
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obsolete type of touring car that had 
been stricken while in the very act of 
entering the gate. 

"One touch of auto trouble makes rhe 
whole world kin!" Widmer grinned, 
his ey< - suddenly lighting "1 wonder, 
now. if the don wouldn't appreciate a 
little assistance ?'* 

Unmindful of his personal appear- 
ance, he turned and started toward the 
house. As he approached, he saw that 
the automobile held a man and woman, 
both of whom had now alighted, the 
man being strenuously engaged in 
cranking the machine. Just before 
Widmer arrived upon the scene, the 
solution to the trouble was discovered. 
The man looked into the gasoline tank 
and found that it was empty, "Hah!" 
he exclaimed. From the girl beside 
him — for she was little more than a 
girl — Widmer caught a distinct titter. 

The next moment he had joined 
them. "Til give you a hand, sir, and 
we'll run her in," he suggested pleas- 
antly in Spanish. 

The two turned upon him simulta- 
neously, surprise their dominant emo- 
tion, for they had not noticed him ap- 
proaching. At first meeting Widmer 
felt no particular liking for the man. 
He was about fifty years of age. small, 
wiry, with a Vandyke beard and alert, 
beady eyes. It was those eyes that 
prompted Widmer's aversion, for they 
held a certain shifty light that he had 
encountered before and knew how to 
interpret. But the girl ' Surely she 
must have been the belle of Guatemala. 
She was not more than eighteen, a 
dark, beautiful creature, with a wealth 
of blue-black hair, a full white throat, 
and softly glowing eyes. Widmer, who 
had seen no woman of any sort for 
weeks, stepped behind the car in con- 
fusion, suddenly and supremely con- 
scious of his unconventional appear- 
ance. 

His embarrassment was relieved by 
the voice of the girl's companion: "I 
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thank you, senor. I shall be very glad 
to have your assistance." 

He joined Widmer at the rear, and 
together they pushed the antiquated 
vehicle through the gate and up the 
smooth, pebbled drive. 

"There!" The little man straight- 
ened himself, gave a twirl to his long, 
black mustache, and gazed upon Wid- 
mer with a peculiar, searching expres- 
sion. "I thank you, senor. And now 
allow me to introduce myself. I am 
Miguel Carrajos, a tobacco planter. 
This is the Senorita Teresa Barrasca, 
my niece. And you, senor, I take it, 
are an American?" 

The next instant he gave a start of 
surprise, for Widmer's attitude sud- 
denly underwent a most astonishing 
change. He drew himself up to his 
full height, his eyes flashing. "Ameri- 
can?" he repeated quickly. "Is every 
man who is born and bred in the United 
States an American? Call me Wid- 
mer, if you please, and let it go at 
that." 

There was an instant of strained and 
awkward silence. The man and girl 
started at him, astonished as much by 
his words as by his sudden exhibition 
of temper. But while the girl's eyes 
expressed only a vague wonder, the 
man's held a keener, knowing light. 
After his first shock of surprise he 
glanced at the stranger with a new in- 
terest. Beneath Widmer's vagabond 
appearance he seemed to glimpse a 
quality that caused his previous air 
of familiarity to change to one of re- 
spect. 

He bowed apologetically. *T beg 
pardon, senor; I did not understand. 
Your personal affairs shall be re- 
spected. But if you are intending to 
remain in Champerico for a time I have 
a business proposition to offer you." 

He threw out his chest, like a pea- 
cock about to strut, and impaled Wid- 
mer with his black, beady eyes. "My 
country is at present just recovering 
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from the effects of a revolution. Cham- 
perico is still under martial law and 
the soldiers are so bold as to plunder 
property indiscriminately. This house, 
being guarded by myself and my trusty 
servants, has thus far escaped their 
ravages, but I have another residence 
somewhat out from town which is oc- 
cupied now only by some of my peones. 
Should the soldiers decide to pillage 
this place, as they sooner or later will, 
I should suffer greatly. Under your 
protection, however, seiior, my prop- 
erty would be safe. Therefore, if you 
will go to live in this house, what food 
and clothing you desire shall be yours, 
you shall be supplied with horses and 
a carriage, and you shall receive, at the 
end of a month, one hundred pesos. Is 
it not a fair proposition?" 

Fair? For a moment Widmer was 
too taken aback to reply. He had to 
look hard at the man to make sure 
that he was not jesting. But the eyes 
of the little Guatemalan held anything 
but humor. In fact, they sparkled with 
a most avaricious light, a light that, in 
any other circumstances, would have 
caused Widmer's previous suspicions to 
strengthen. But he was too excited to 
notice such things now. Besides the 
material benefits he would gain by this 
offer, he was thinking of the girl. The 
prospect of meeting that radiant crea- 
ture on her own social level was too 
great to be ignored. 

He stepped forward quickly, his 
heart pounding, and held out his hand. 
"Done!" he said. "I don't know whose 
side the favor is on, and I don't care. 
I'll accept the proposition at its face 
value." 

CHAPTER It 

AT ANY HAZARD. 

•pWENTY-FOUR hours later Wid- 
mer was transformed from a 
common beach comber into a Guate- 
malan tobacco planter of means. The 
house to which he had been assigned, 
7B tn 



though not quite so pretentious as that 
of his host, was one of the finest in 
Champerico. It stood on the crest of 
a hill, overlooking sea and town, and, 
save for the element of loneliness, came 
fully up to his expectations. He found 
himself possessed of more good clothes 
than he could wear, a larder supplied 
with the choicest of wines and food, 
and a handsome barouche and spanking 
team of bays. Truly, Senor Carrajos 
had carried out his promise to the let- 
ter. 

In return for all this Widmer had 
to do nothing but pose as a gentleman 
of means and claim that the property 
was under his protection. Protection, 
indeed! It was not likely that the sol- 
diers would have injured the building 
itself, and, beyond the furnishings that 
Sefior Carrajos had given him from his 
own house, he could discover nothing 
that required protection save six large 
cases of tobacco in the cellar. Agate 
and again did he rack his brains for a 
motive for the planter's action, for that 
there was a motive behind it all he was 
confident. Seiior Carrajos did not look 
to him like a man who did things with- 
out a reason. But the more he pon- 
dered the more puzzled he became, until 
finally, deciding that this was no con- 
cern of his, anyway, he gave up guess- 
ing and proceeded to enjoy his good 
fortune. 

Widmer did this in the most ap- 
proved fashion. When he was .not din- 
ing or driving he was sitting upon his 
shaded veranda, a cigar between his lips 
and a sparkling glass at his side, gaz- 
ing down upon the sea and town be- 
low. One day, while he was thus en- 
gaged, he was attracted by a cloud of 
smoke on the southern horizon. Watch- 
ing it intently, he made it out to be a 
United States gunboat, several of 
which, since the revolution in Mexico, 
had been ordered to patrol the Central 
American coast line. Immediately his 
attitude changed. He sprang erect 
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and menaced the oncoming vessel with 
his fist. 

"/7m/ for you!" he said, his eyes 
itight with a "fierce exultation. "I've 
kotowed to you for the last time, you 
big, conceited bully! I'm a citizen of 
the world now!" 

No matter how much Widmcr might 
be enjoying himself up there on the 
hill, however, he could never quite get 
his thoughts away from the broad, 
rambling ranch house below. A pair 
of black, glowing eyes and scarlet lips 
haunted him through the day and night. 
Now that the girl and himself were 
on a common plane, he forgot his pre- 
vious embarrassment and became ob- 
sessed by an insatiable longing to be 
with her. One day, a week after his 
arrival, being unable to endure the sus- 
pense any longer, he attired himself 
in a suit of neat-fitting flannels, or- 
dered out his barouche, and started 
boldly for the planter's residence. 

As he drew near he caught sight of 
Senor Carrajos' automobile swinging 
in through the gate. The don himself 
was at the wheel, and in the tonneau 
and the seat beside him sat four uni- 
formed soldiers of the republic. Won- 
dering vaguely what the trouble could 
be, Widmcr joined them at the veranda. 

"Buenas dias, senor I" the little 
planter called cheerily. "It is at a most 
opportune time that you have come to 
visit me. His excellency, the presi- 
dent, has received information that I 
am plotting against the government — I, 
Miguel Carrajos, senor, one of Guate- 
mala's most loyal citizens — and he has 
ordered that my property shall be 
searched. It is very good humor, eh, 
senor? Come, you shall enjoy the 
fun." 

With a resumption of his former 
hearty laugh, he turned and bowed the 
soldiers into the house. Widmcr, with 
a sudden suspicion for which he could 
not account, followed him. He was no 
novice in the art of house searching. 



For years that had been in his line of 
duty. But never, in all his experience, 
had he known so thorough a search as 
he witnessed now. No door did they 
encounter that was not open A, no floor 
or wall that was not sounded, no nook 
or cranny that was not explored to its 
innermost recesses. 

Just what they were searching for, 
of course, Widmcr did not know, and 
he did not feel as if he were privi- 
leged to ask, but that the article occu- 
pied a goodly portion of space was 
made evident by the very nature of 
the search. In the end, as the planter 
had predicted, the investigation came 
to naught. 

The officer in charge shrugged his 
shoulders resignedly. "There seems to 
be nothing here, Senor Carrajos," he 
admitted ; "but you have other prop- 
erty. I believe. There is the house on 
the hill." 

The little planter's eyes lighted with 
a peculiar triumph. "Ah. yes, my dear 
comandante, I have other property, 
true. But unfortunately for your pur- 
pose it is immune. The house on the 
hill is at present occupied by my friend 
here. Senor Widmer, a born American 
citizen." 

There could be no mistaking the sat- 
isfaction with which he pronounced 
these words. While Widmer stood 
there, struggling between anger and in- 
dignation, the soldiers turned and stared 
at him. Quite a respectful stare it was, 
albeit tinged with a great surprise. The 
officer in charge removed his cap and 
bowed. "In that case, of course." he 
stated quietly, "there will be no further 
search. Any house that is occupied by 
a citizen of the United States is sacred. 
Toward that country we feel only the 
closest friendship and the deepest re- 
spect. Senores, I bid you good day !" 

That was all. He took his position 
at the head of his men, and the little 
company filed back to town. They left 
Widmer standing there, staring after 
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them like a man in a trance. His cheeks 
were flushed, his eyes snapped. He 
felt duped, exploited, betrayed. So this 
was why Sefior Carrajos had been so 
generous with him ! He had been 
merely bargaining for the protection of 
his American nationality, a nationality 
which he had hoped would forever be 
kept secret. It came over him suddenly 
that he was merely the tool of this 
contemptible little scoundrel, a hired 
accomplice engaged in some gross and 
illegal enterprise. 

He was just about to give expression 
to his thoughts when Carrajos inter- 
rupted him: "Buenos, senorf You are 
an admirable assistant. I do not think 
those fellows will bother us again. Eh ?" 

His black, beady eyes were fairly 
aglow with cunning and elation, and 
W'idmer, gazing at him, found his 
former suspicions increasing to abhor- 
rence and disgust. His hostility toward 
the man mounted to the boiling point. 
But he had no idea of backing out of 
the affair. His interest in it now had 
increased to such an extent that he 
was determined to see it through at any 
hazard. And, even as he stood there, 
his brain, alive with conjectures, bit 
upon a solution that staggered him. 

It was with difficulty that he retained 
his poise. "You are, indeed, most for- 
tunate, senor," he said pointedly. "Bui, 
if you will excuse me now, I shall re- 
turn. There are some stupid affairs 
of my own, you know, that simply must 
be attended to." 

Widmer seemed obsessed by a con- 
suming eagerness and curiosity. Hav- 
ing reached his house, he hurried im- 
mediately to his cellar, perturbed by a 
sudden fear that the object he sought 
might be gone. But the six large cases 
of tobacco were still there, and. seizing 
an ax, he pried one of them open. In- 
stantly he Stepped backward, giving 
vent to a single, suppressed exclama- 
tion. For a long time he stood there, 
staring, panting beneath the stress of 



his conflicting emotions. Then he 
seemed to come to a sadden decision. 
With quick skill he hammered the lid 
of the box on again, ascended to his 
rooms, and secured a pair of binoculars. 
As he stepped out upon the veranda his 
cheeks were glowing, his heart was 
thumping wildly. 

"She ought to be coming back by this 
time," he said, sweeping the horizon. 

But the sea lay about him as bare 
as a ballroom. Giving an exclamation 
of impatience, he was about to turn 
back into the house when he caught 
sight of a small, dirty lugger, anchored 
some distance below town. There 
should have been nothing strange in 
its appearance, for such craft came and 
went continually, but Widmer was now 
in a mood where he suspected anything 
and everything that he could not im- 
mediately account for. Sweeping her 
with the glass, he perceived no move- 
ment upon her decks. To all appear- 
ances, she was deserted. But this 
merely heightened his suspicions. 

"A vessel that lies idle in the day- 
time must carry on her work at night." 
he declared grimly. "1 think she ll bear 
watching." 

CHAPTER IIT. 

SEEN AND UNDERSTOOD. 

IT was in the early afternoon of the 
next day that, as he sat on his 
veranda, Widmer was greeted bv a dis- 
tinct surprise. On the road below him 
he discerned approaching the anti- 
quated automobile of Senor Carrajos. 
He wondered what business the planter 
could have with him now, for, since 
the events of the preceding day, he had 
lost all desire for further acquaintance. 
But the next instant he discovered that 
Carrajos was not alone. In the scat 
beside him was the Senorita Teresa 
herself, looking more radiantly beauti- 
ful than ever. In a flutter of excite- 
ment Widmer hurried inside to make 
himself presentable. 
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"A hot day, senor." said the planter, 
as lie dragged himself, puffing and per- 
spiring, from his scat. "We thought 
to find it cooler up here on the hill." 

Widmer, engaged in the very pleas- 
ant occupation of assisting the girl, 
merely nodded. "The house is yours, 
my friend. If you will come up on 
the veranda, 1 will have refreshments 
served immediately." 

Though he spoke casually, he was, 
in reality, keenly alert. Despite Car- 
rajos' explanation and the presence of 
the girl, he suspected some ulterior mo- 
tive in this visit. 

They had not been on the veranda 
half an hour when Senor Carrajos, 
glancing casually toward the harbor, in- 
dicated the mysterious lugger with a 
nod. "By the way," he remarked, with 
a characteristic twirl of his mustache, 
"the vessel that is to take my tobacco 
came down last night, senor. I shall 
set my men at work loading her to- 
day. Most of the tobacco is already 
at the wharves, but I have a small por- 
tion up here. You may have noticed 
it — the six cases in the cellar." 

His tone was quiet, almost indiffer- 
ent, but as the black, beady eyes met 
Widmer's they held a certain challenge, 
and it was only because he had been 
expecting this challenge that Widmer 
found himself able to meet it. His 
heart beat so loudly that he was com- 
pelled to drum on the table top to still 
it. 

When he spoke, however, his voice 
was comparatively calm: "Yes, I no- 
ticed it. I guessed it was tobacco. 
And which way does it go, senor — 

south?" 

The planter rose to the bait guile- 
lessly. "No; north. There is a firm 
in Mazatlan whom I am supplying reg- 
ularly. But, see! Here come my 
men." 

Rising excitedly, he indicated an an- 
tediluvian oxcart that was toiling la- 
boriously up the hill. Widmer rose- 



with him, his recent air of satisfac- 
tion becoming replaced suddenly by one 
of keenest excitement. In the midst 
of his dilemma he turned upon the girl, 
to find her gazing at him, her eyes 
alight with understanding and a mute 
appeal. That appeal it was that re- 
stored his own balance. With lips 
grimly set, he faced forward again, 
sweeping the sea with his bharp eyes, 
and as he did so he could barely re- 
frain from crying out. For there, hull 
up on the northern horizon, was the 
same gray gunboat he had observed a 
few days before. 

Perspiration sprang out upon Wid- 
mer's forehead, his hands trembled. 
How soon would she arrive ? How 
near would she come? How could he 
get away without arousing suspicion? 
But his reflections were cut short by 
an exclamation from his companion. 
"How slow an ox team is! It will be 
half an hour before those fellows get 
here. What do you say, senor, to a 
game of cards?" 

Widmer could have shouted for joy. 
"Capital! I'll get the cards myself." 

Almost before he had finished speak- 
ing he was away. But he did not im- 
mediately carry out his errand. In- 
stead, he rushed to his room, secured 
a large American flag with which Senor 
Carrajos had provided him, and climbed 
through an opening onto the roof. The 
gunboat had drawn nearer now, so near 
that tliose on board could discern him 
easily with glasses. With practiced 
skill he unfurled the flag, stepped to the 
edge of the adobe roof, and began wav- 
ing it in a manner that would have 
aroused the interest even of the unini- 
tiated. 

That his signals were seen and un- 
derstood by those on board the gunboat 
was made evident a moment later. A 
triangular flag broke from her mast- 
head, her funnel smoke thickened, and 
her bow wave became a regular cas- 
cade. With an exultant whoop, Wid- 
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mer laid down the flag and hurried 
below. 

A moment later, cards in hand, he 
had joined his companions. "Well, 
what shall it be?" he asked cheerily, 
making no effort to conceal his elation. 
"Poker, pinochle, bridge, or " 

But Senor Carrajos, who was star- 
ing intently seaward, interrupted him. 
"I see we have a visitor, Senor Wid- 
mer," he said, frowning: "an American 
gunboat. I am afraid the card game 
will have to be postponed. I have cer- 
tain interests which might be imperiled 
if T remain away. Come, Teresa, we 
must be going." 

He turned as he spoke, and started 
to leave the veranda. But he had not 
taken three steps before he paused. 
Squarely in his path stood Widmer, 
an automatic pistol in his hand, his 
attitude one of grim determination. 
"I'm sorry," he said, "but that privilege 
I must deny you, Senor Carrajos; you 
will please consider yourself my pris- 
oner." 

CHAPTER IV. 

ALWAYS THE SAME. 

'T'HERE was a simultaneous gasp 
from the girl and Carrajos, but 
while the eyes of the girl held only open 
astonishment, those of the. man lighted 
suddenly with the fear of a trapped an- 
imal. He caught the table edge in a 
palsied grasp, his face white, his teeth 
achatter. "Your — your prisoner? 
Senor, you are joking ! Miguel Car- 
rajos has never harmed you. Why, 
then, should you wish to detain him?" 

Widmer smiled. "You are a poor 
pretender, my friend," he said. "Your 
safest course is open confession. I sus- 
pected your real vocation from the day 
I first saw you, and later events have 
confirmed it beyond a doubt. You are 
interfering in the Mexican revolution 
where Guatemala would remain neutral. 
You are a filibuster, sir, engaged in 
furnishing munitions of war to that 



arch rebel, Villa. I can prove this by 
the six oblong cases in the cellar. They 
are to be shipped to Mazatlan, and they 
contain, not tobacco, but rifles." 

There was a quick gasp from the 
girl, but that was all. Miguel Carrajos 
merely stood there and stared impo- 
tently into the barrel of the automatic, 
his beady eyes aflame, his hands twitch- 
ing convulsively. In the end he laughed, 
but not pleasantly. "Even so ! But 
that is a matter between myself and 
President Carranza. of Mexico, my 
fellow. Where do you come in?" 

Widmer did not answer him imme- 
diately. He sent a brief, searching 
glance over his shoulder. The gunboat 
had come abreast of the town now and 
was already turning her prow shore- 
ward. The oxcart, containing four 
persons, was halfway up the bill. 

"I come in," he said, "as one of those 
directly injured. When you were aid- 
ing Villa you were conspiring, not only 
against the soldiers of Carranzn, but 
against the American troops under Per- 
shing, as well. For that, as a Loin 
American citizen, I demand repara- 
tion." 

His voice had risen a little when he 
finished, his cheeks glowed wiih more 
than their ordinary coloi. Carrajos, 
reading beneath the voice and the color, 
became suddenly as vindictive as -j. 
wasp. "And who are you to talk of 
patriotism?" he jeered. "You are an 
exile, an outcast, a fugitive from Amer- 
ican justice, perhaps. You are prob- 
ably as much in danger from that gun- 
boat as I am. Stand asid#, you fool, 
and let me pass !" 

Widmer, however, stood firm. The 
sudden tightening of his lips argued 
that Carrajos' shot had struck pretty 
near home; but, instead of causing him 
any embarrassment, it seemed merely 
to add to his determination. All trace 
of his former hypocrisy had van : "led 
now. Pie stood before them like a man 
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redeemed, his head erect, his eyes shin- 
ing. 

"Fugitive, 1 may have been." he de- 
clared tensely, "and a deserter, too! 
But, thank Heaven, I am such no 
longer I A month ago I held the rank 
of lieutenant aboard the United States 
gunboat Challenge, the vessel which I 
have just now signaled to stoj). Hut 
my captain and I got into a quarrel 
over a pair of black eyes and too much 
Spanish port, and in my frenzy I 
knocked him down. As a consequence, 
1 rendered myself liable to court-mar- 
tial and dishonorable discharge from 
the navy. Rather than endure this dis- 
grace, however, I slipped overboard one 
night when we were abreast of Ocos 
and swam ashore. My country had 
wronged me, I thought, and I vowed 
never to return to her again. But when 
my rage had cooled and I discovered 
your infernal plot against her I thought 
otherwise. I discovered that to be an 
American once is to be an American 
all the time. The spirit is always there. 
NOW I shall never rest content until 
I have turned you and your contra- 
band articles over to the authorities. 
Mv own punishment I shall submit to 
gladly." 

His concluding sentences rang out 
clearly, aglow with the joy of a man 
who, once lost, has found himself again. 
But Senor Carrajos did not seem to 
share in his enthusiasm. All the time 
Widmer was speaking he had kept his 
eyes on the gunboat. The vessel had 
come to anchor now. and a swarm of 
white- jacketed marines were pouring 
over the side. The planter's eyes sud- 
denly acquired a desperate light. As 
he stood, he was between a chair and 
the table, with a hand laid support- 
ingly upon each. At the precise mo- 
ment that the American finished speak- 
ing he leaned upon his supports, 
brought up his foot with the rapidity 

. lightning^ and sent the blue auto- 
matic pistol flying oft the veranda. 
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"Hi ! Manuel ! Carlos!*' he shouted 
to the approaching peoncs, and at- 
tempted to follow the pistol. 

Though taken altogether by surprise, 
Widmer recovered himself instantly. 
Carrajos had not gained the veranda 
rail before he was upon him. Then 
the two went ar it hammer and tongs. 
Though Widmer was the bigger man, 
his antagonist was as slippery as an eel 
and so vicious as to use his teeth as 
well as his limbs. The American would 
have cherished no fear for the out- 
come, however, had the two been alone. 
But, even as they fought, he saw that 
Carrajos' shouts had reached his men 
and they were coming up the hill on 
the run. The marines, though like- 
wise en route, had hardly come to the 
outskirts of the town. It was practi- 
cally impossible for Widmer to per- 
form the double task of holding to his 
prisoner and warding off his assailants 
until they arrived, and he soon saw 
that his little coup was likely to be a 
disappointment. Still grimly he fought 
on. 

As to the Sefiorita Teresa, Widmer 
was vaguely conscious that she was 
standing, white-faced and silent, beside 
the table. Just before the peones 
reached the house, however, he heard 
her give a quick gasp, saw her dart to 
the veranda rail, and leap lightly over. 
He surmised naturally that her move 
was one of flight, and, though he could 
not blame her for it. he felt slightly 
piqued at her for her desertion. 

But he had sterner things to think 
of just then than regret. Encouraged 
possibly by the nearness of his fol- 
lowers. Carrajos made another attempt 
to wrench himself free. By a serpen- 
tine twist he managed to jerk his body 
forward and throw it halfway across 
the veranda rail. Though Widmer 
held to him tightly, the move destroyed 
the balance of both of them. The 
American was conscious of a sudden 
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descent, of a violent blow upon the 
head, and then — darkness. 

CHAPTER V. 

NOT TO BE OUTDONE. 

\\/HEN Widmer came to himself 
again he was lying on the lawn 
with his head pillowed upon something 
soft. An aroma of heliotrope was in 
the air; tender hands were bathing his 
forehead; he heard a gentle voice. He 
was not surprised, therefore, that when 
he opened his eyes he should 'find his 
head resting upon the lap of the Seno- 
rita Teresa. 

"Oh," cried the girl quickly, "I 
thought, senor, that the fall had killed 
you !" 

Shyly she removed his head from 
her lap and laid it upon the grass. But, 
once conscious, Widmer's strength re- 
turned quickly. He sat up rather diz- 
zily and looked about him, and simul- 
taneously he gave a start of surprise. 
Roundabout stood a group of white- 
jacketed marines, at rest upon their 
rifles, grinning. In their midst, held 
firmly by the arms, were the four 
pcones who had accompanied the ox- 
cart, and on the grass ten feet away 
lay the form of Miguel Carrajos, whom 
two cf the marines were industriously 
engaged in bringing to. Completing 
his gaze, Widmer saw another figure 
beside him, the figure of an officer, at 
sight of whom his face suddenly 
flushed and his hand mechanically went 
up in salute. 

"You — you've got them, Captain 
Deming?'' he asked. "They must have 
led you a merry chase ! I think they 
ran away when I fell off the veranda." 

There was a second of awkward si- 
lence. "On the contrary," returned 
Captain Deming quietly, "it was the 
Senorita Teresa who got them. When 
v e arrived we found you and Senor 
Carrajos unconscious upon the grass 
and the lady holding up the peones with 



an automatic pistol. She has been kind 
enough to give us all the particulars 
of her uncle's plot." 

Widmer turned quickly and glanced 
at the girl. Though her face was flam- 
ing, she did not look away, but met his 
gaze bravely, and what he read in her 
eyes started his heart to pounding and 
set his brain on fire. For a moment 
sheer joy held him spellbound. Then, 
in a flash, he appeared to remember. 
His dream faded, his eyes clouded, his 
lips curled into a bitter smile. Slowly 
he arose and faced his superior officer. 

"If the lady has told you all, sir," 
he stated grimly, "there is no need of 
my explaining further. But I realize 
that there is another matter for which 
I must account which does not con- 
cern Senor Carrajos. I have prepared 
myself for this accounting for some 
time past. I am ready to go aboard 
riow, sir, as your prisoner." 

There was another silence, a silence 
prolonged and acute. The two men 
stood there, staring at each other, each 
as splendid an example of the young 
American naval officer as our country 
affords. The countenance of Captain 
Deming was the first to relax. His 
gray eyes softened, his bronzed cheeks 
acquired a tinge of color. He came 
forward and lowered his voice. 

"This matter that you speak of, 
Lieutenant Widmer, was a personal af- 
fair, was it not? There is no need 
for making it official unices I choose 
to do so. For the sake of your coun- 
try you have just now sacrificed your 
liberty and placed j'ourself in danger 
of disgrace. Am I, as captain of my 
vessel, to be outdone in. patriotism by 
one of my officers ? I'd be pretty much 
of a cad if I weren't willing to make 
some sort of a sacrifice, too." 

As one gentleman to another, he held 
out his hand. Widmer, reading the 
mind of his captain as he would have 
read his own, forgave as readily as he 
had been forgiven. His own hand went 
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"I don't think we shall require your 
presence until die trial comes off. Will 
you come aboard or remain ashore Y* 
Widmer looked at the girl, and in her 
flushed cheeks and glowing, downcast 
eyes, he seemed to find his answer. 
When he faced Captain Deming again 
his own eyes were shining- "I think 
I'll stay ashore, sir," he said, "and re- 
port later." 




COLORS UNFURLED 

By Everett Earle Stanard 
DY heat and fire and smoke of the battle, 
*^ Fray o' the mountainside : 
By grumble and rumble and roar and rattle, 

Many are tested and tried. 
They fight the fight in view of us all, 

High up where the light is free: 
Their colors unfurled proclaim to the world 

What manner of men they be. 

Not in the glare and roar and rattle, 

Fray O* the mountainside; 
Not in the gleam of the visible battle 

Are all of us tested and tried. 
But all men fight in a secret place 

The silent battles of life; 
The struggle and fight for sweetness and light, 

For children and home and wife. 

And 1 know not which is the greater battle, 

Fray o' the mountainside; 
Or secret rumble and terrible rattle 

By which men's hearts are tried. 
But even the hidden battle is seen. 

All men who fight to be free. 
Proclaim to the world with colors unfurled 

What manner of men they he! 



out and gripped the other's firmly. 
"Captain Deming." he began brokenly, 

"if ever you need- 

But his commander cut him short 
with a laugh. "Pshaw' 1 think the 
affair has furnished a lesson for both 
,,f u-, Widmer. And now I must be 
getting these fellows aboard the vessel. 
As to yourself," he glanced at the 
Senorila Teresa, and his eyes twinkled, 
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ITH her brother Roy, who was 
threatened with consump- 
tion, due to a reckless life, 
Grace Winslow, daughter of 
the senior member of the 
firm of Winslow & Addison, lumber 
barons, was staying at Camp Balsam, 
on Clear Pond. Really she had come 
up into the Maine woods to escape 
the unwelcome attentions of Danforth 
Addison, son of her father's partner. 
One day Grace got lost in ? gloomy 
part of the great woods known as 
Haunted Land, so named from a legend 
to the effect that here Tommy Hatchet, 
an Indian, had killed his wife and 
Wytopitlock Baptiste. with whom she 
had run away, and then died on the 
spot himself. The story was that the 
spirits of all three haunted the place 
and reenacted the tragedy. As Grace 
thought of this, she heard wild yells 
and screams. Looking around in ter- 
ror, she saw a powerfully built, grim, 
and bearded man sitting on a log, smok- 
ing a pipe and quietly watching her. 
Expressing his contempt for the sounds, 
he guided her back to the camp, which 
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was run by Louie le Barge and Anne, 
his squaw wife, whose brother, Seely 
Booker, was employed there. Grace 
made her rescuer stay to supper. He 
interested and puzzled her. She did 
not know as yet that he was Bob Bain- 
bridge, of Bangor, returning to the 
lumber game after several years' dis- 
appearance. Bainbridge had been a 
big man in Bangor and a terror to the 
Lumber Trust and all crooks, but he 
lost interest in life when his wife died. 
But now he was back and was behind 
the Northern West Branch Company, 
an independent concern which was 
building a sluiceway through Haumcd 
Land to get its logs from Made Pond 
to the Kennebec — the only way out for 
them, as Winslow & Addison controlled 
the Penobscot. 

After supper the camp was unex- 
pectedly visited by Danforth Addison, 
Johnny Orz, the W. & A. manager, 
Andy Pick, a W. & A. spy, and "Cam" 
McDougal, a crooked timber boss who 
had been discharged by Bainbridge. 
Bainbridge frankly admitted his iden- 
tity and his responsibility for the sluice- 
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way scheme. In a rage. Addison de- 
clared that Window & Addison would 
use every means to wreck the plan and 
crush the man behind »t. McDougal 
attempted to strike Bob, but Bainbridge 
threw the bully's arm out of joint — 
afterward throwing it Uick and apolo- 
gizing to Grace for being the cause of 
such a scene in her camp. When he 
left, those in the room knew that they 
were dealing with a big man. Grace 
felt it, and she looked at Addison with 
increased disgust. Bainbridge spent 
the night alone in Haunted Land. He 
wanted to investigate those mysteri- 
ous sounds ; to find out who made them 
and why. He found no explanation, 
however, and was returning to the N. 
W. B. camp at Made Pond, when sud- 
denly he came on the body of a dead 
man, with an Indian arrow through his 
heart. The man was Nick Webb, 
whom Bainbridge had ordered dis- 
charged for smuggling whisky to the 
men. Bob reported his discovery to 
Condon, his camp manager, and said 
he suspected that the killing of Webb 
with an Indian arrow and the yells and 
screams in the woods were all part of 
a plan to intimidate the superstitious 
French Canadians employed by the 
X W. B. With Bill Spratt, an old 
guide. Parson Hall, a quaint character, 
Dowd, one of his men, Bainbridge set 
out to give Webb a decent burial. 
Reaching the spot, he was surprised 
to find Addison, Pick, McDougal, and 
Seely Booker looking down at the body. 
Raising his finger and pointing, Pick 
accused Bainbridge of the murder. 

Addison showed his gleaming teeth 
in an unpleasant smile. "You're in 
deep, Mr. Bainbridge 1" he exulted. 
"We've got the goods that will make 
you come to terms — or land you in 
court, charged with murder! If Wins- 
low & Addison demand your arrest, the 
high sheriff of the county won't lose 
much time about nabbing you and put- 
ting the irons on your wrists." 



CHAPTER XVJ. 

The Man of Nimbler Wits. 

IT was not easy to tell what effect the 
words of Danforth Addison pro- 
duced upon Bainbridge. Even at a 
short distance, the dull light partly 
veiled the expression of his face, and 
his eyes were shrouded in the deeper 
shadow beneath the lopping brim of 
the old felt hat that he wore. For 
some seconds he stood without speak- 
ing, apparently turning Addison's 
threatening statement over in his mind. 

Dowd and Hall were somewhat un- 
easy. Bill Spratt was grinding his gums 
together, his under jaw working from 
side to side, for he was boiling with 
wrath and almost bursting with a de- 
sire to tell the son of old Dig Addison 
just what he thought of him. The 
self-restraint of Bainbridge was some- 
thing the indignant guide could not 
quite understand. 

Presently Bob spoke. His voice was 
calm and smooth and pitched a trifle 
lower than usual, if anything. It was 
not apparent that he had been greatly 
impressed or disturbed by Addison's 
threat. Nevertheless, he asked : "And 
if I come to terms, what will happen? 
Let's have a clear understanding. I 
don't propose to be fooled. You can't 
double cross me. Addison. You've got 
to speak out flatly, so that there'll be 
no misunderstanding of your meaning. 
What are the terms you refer to?" 

"You know; I don't have to tell you," 
answered Addison. "You are the man 
behind this crazy scheme to construct a 
sluiceway for the purpose of getting 
logs out of the woods and into the Ken- 
nebec. Only for you such a thing never 
would have been dreamed of." 

"Go on." 

"We'll never allow it to go through, 
but it'll be easier for us if it's dropped. 
You've got so much pull with the N. 
W. B. people that you can make them 
drop it" 
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'And if I do that this Webb affair 
will be dropped, too ? Is that the idea ? 
Is that what you're suggesting? I tell 
you I've got to have it straight from 
you here and now. No vague, uncer- 
tain stuff. Come across with your 
proposition." 

Addison believed Bainbridge was 
weakening. If so, then it must be that 
Bob had killed Wade and was fearful 
of being brought to trial for the crime. 
Up to this point, in spite of the accu- 
sation he had made, a doubt had lin- 
gered in Danforth's mind. Now the 
doubt disappeared. Webb had fol- 
lowed Bainbridge into Haunted Land 
with the revengeful intention of kill- 
ing him there if he could find the fa- 
vorable opportunity for the black deed. 
Aware of the deadly purpose of the 
shiftless wretch, Bainbridge had struck 
first. In a way, it was self-defense; 
but, with Winslow & Addison arrayed 
against him, the man who had com- 
mitted the act was afraid to face it 
through before a jury. 

"I've got you, my troublesome bird!" 
thought Addison, his exultation leaping 
to a high point. "At one time you may 
have deserved your reputation of being 
a man nobody could beat, but you 
haven't the nerve you had in those days, 
and luck has given me a club to ham- 
mer you flat with. It'll be a big sat- 
isfaction to know that I'm the first man 
who ever did it." 

Had he been less exultant, less posi- 
tive in his conviction that Bob was 
really alarmed and weakening, he might 
have been more cautious. His failure 
to realize the fact that he was up 
against a man whose cleverness he 
could not match with his far less nim- 
ble wits led his tongue to blunder like 
a person stumbling in pitchy darkness. 

"Nobody'll ever bother much about 
what has happened to Webb unless 
somebody with plenty of influence takes 
the matter up and pushes it," he said. 
"Even if it becomes known that he 



was killed here in such a mysterious 
way, who's going to take trouble and 
spend valuable time to solve the mys- 
tery and bring the one who killed him 
to trial?" 

"Of course you understand," said 
Bob, "that I'm not admitting that I 
had anything whatever to do with the 
affair?" 

"Oh, of course," said Addison wisely 
and sneeringly. "You don't have to ad- 
mit that." 

"But you are quite positive that I did 
it?" 

"There's circumstantial evidence that 
makes me absolutely positive." 

"And if I pledge myself to see that 
the projected log sluice is never built 
through these woods, you'll do — what? 
I tell you that you've got to come out 
flat with it if you want to make a bar- 
gain with me." 

"I'll see that the matter is hushed 
up. Money will do that." He gave a 
faint but significant nod toward his 
companions. "You won't have to 
worry about being arrested and put on 
trial. You can go your way and leave 
it to me." 

Then Bainbridge nearly knocked Ad- 
dison over with the words that were 
shot from his lips : "I want every per- 
son here to take notice and remember 
what that man has just said. Not only 
has he proposed to condone a crime, 
but he has proposed to enter into a 
conspiracy to conceal it. He has pro- 
posed to make himself an accessory 
after the fact. In order to gain an 
advantage of importance over business 
rivals, he has stated that he would pay 
hush money to seal the lips of those 
who knew about the crime. Addison, 
you're a bungling dub!" 

Enlightened concerning the reason 
for Bainbridge's restraint and delighted 
by the trap into which Danforth Addi- 
son had been led, Bill Spratt burst into 
a jeering chuckle. "Baked beans an' 
frizzled flapjacks!" he cried. "Addie 
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sartin made a runnin' high dive an' 
went under all outer sight. Will he 
ever come up?" 

McDougal swore. "Yer talked too 
much, Mr. Addison," growled the lum- 
berman, teuderly feeling of his lame 
shoulder while he glared at Bob. 'I've 
found out that you don't never want 
to talk to him; ther way to do is hit 
him quick before ye ever say a word. 
That's ther way 1'lLdo next time." 

Andy Pick's mouth worked nervously 
and queerly, but no word* came forth. 
Hands on his thin hips, Seely Booker 
remained silent also, his immobile face 
giving no hint of his thoughts. 

Addison gulped and sought to pull 
himself together. "You — you may 
think that you're pretty clever, Bain- 
bridge," he faltered; "but you'll find 
out that your cleverness won't do you 
much good when Winslow & Addison 
get after you. I — I was only trying 
to lead you on, anyhow. I never in- 
tended to make a bargin with you. If 
you *had agreed, it would have been 
additional proof that you murdered this 
poor fellow, and it would have been 
used against you. Anyway, I think 
there's proof enough to lay you by the 
heels." 

"But you'll never try to use it," re- 
turned Bob, with an air of absolute 
certainty. "Your protestation of your 
purpose comes late and has the cracked 
ting of a poor lie." 

Then Dan forth Addison gave way 
to a fit of wrathful chagrin that made 
him almost incoherent as he snarled and 
raged at the man who had outwitted 
him. 

"Nice, sweet-tempered baby !" com- 
mented Spratt. "If he was to bite 
somebody no\v, they'd have the rob-bics 
sure. I don't wonder Miss Winslow 
wouldn't have h im in the camp last 
night an' made him pound his ear in 
a hammock out on the veranda." 

"I'll get you, Bainbridge; I'll get 



you!" shouted Addison. "You can't 
make a fool of me !" 

"If the remark warn't so gosh- 
darned mildewed an' mothett," muttered 
Spratt, "I'd tell him that natur' had 
done that job a'ready. Mebbe he's goin' 
to choke." 

CHAPTER XVII. 

THE DEADLY AkROW. 

AddliSOn and his companions had 
found the body of Nick Webb and 
were in possession of it, Bainbridge 
and his friends v. iilingly and gladly left 
them to do whatever they chose to do 
with the dead man. With Bob again 
in the lead, they turned their faces to- 
ward Made Pond, although Spratt kept 
looking over his shoulder until the 
woods and the shadows had wholly 
blotted out the quartet that was watch- 
ing them take their departure. 

"Even Andy Pick didn't darst try to 
shoot anybody in ther back," said the 
guide. "Mebbe he would if he'd bin 
alone, but there was too many wiP 
nesses to see." 

Before they had proceeded far, Hall, 
unable longer to repress his desire to 
warble, began to sing a familiar hymn. 
This time Bainbridge did not stop him, 
for he no longer felt that there was 
any reason for not wishing to attract 
attention to their presence in Haunted 
Land, and Hall appeared to find great 
relief and comfort in droning the hymn 
in the most lugubrious manner imagi- 
nable. 

Spratt, however, was irritated. "I'd 
ruther hear a passle o' cats squallin' 
in the night," he declared. "Why any- 
body with a voice like that should 
wanter murder the peaceful silence is 
morc'n I can guess." 

Although the singer heard the re- 
mark, he continued through to the end 
of the hymn. Then he addressed the 
guide. "William Spratt," he said, 
"you're a lost soul, steeped in sin and 
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wandering in darkness. I shall pray 
for you." 

"Huh!" grunted Bill. "Go ahead, 
old boy." 

They were still within the limits of 
Haunted Land when Bainbridge called 
a halt. "We'll hold a council of war, 
you and I. Bill," he said. "We've got 
plenty of time, and there's no need to 
rush. I want to smoke, and I'd like 
to know what you think about some 
tilings we'll talk over." 

"Smokin's easy an' agreeable," said 
Spratt; "but thinkin' thoughts alwus 
was like work fer me." 

The)' sat down beneath a huge tree, 
against which Bainbridge leaned. Hall 
and Noisy, not having been invited to 
take part in the "council," seated them- 
selves on a small fallen tree a short 
distance away. 

Having filled his old black pipe and 
lighted it, the guide began to chuckle. 

"I didn't see what you was up to 
when you took Addie's sass so sorter 
quiet an' onresentf ul," he admitted. 
"An' that's proof that I ain't got no 
hair-trigger thinker. I didn't see what 
you was leadin' him into. He didn't 
nuther. By golly, he near went right 
out from under his hnt when you 
slapped him with that condonin'-crime 
and excessory-after-the-fact stuff. He 
thought he had you down on your mar- 
rerbones an' plcadin'. Tt set him back 
worse'n losin' a jack pot with an ace 
full in his fist." 

' I've formed a poor opinion of Dan 
Addison's reasoning power and judg- 
ment," said Bainbridge. "He's not in- 
herited much of his father's foxy 
cunning, although he's just as unscrupu- 
lous. He ought to realize that getting 
me out of the way isn't going to stop 
the N. W. B. people from building the 
sluiceway. I'm only one individual, 
and, though I originated the scheme, 
it has gone beyond my control now." 

"You're an individual that's goin' to 
have gobs o' trouble with gentle Ad- 



die, if he can make it fer ye. He'll 
hate ye like pisen arter this, an' try 
ter do ye a nasty turn outer pure spite. 
Keep your weather eye peeled, says I." 

"What I want to get the right slant 
on," Bob stated, "is the part Andy 
Pick is playing in this performance. Of 
course he found the body of Webb and 
led the others to it." 

"Likely co-rect. Addison stated that 
Pick was the one that see it." 

"It's my theory that Pick knew where 
it was before they came anywhere near 
the spot." 

"You don't think, do ye," asked 
Spratt softly, "'that Andy was the party 
that give Webb his ticket?" 

"I haven't made up my mind defi- 
nitely, but I'll admit that I've asked 
myself if it might not be possible." 

"Anything's possible, Mr. Bain- 
bridge, but why should he go for to 
kill Nick Webb — with a bow an' arrer?'" 

"Remember what you told me about 
Pick over at Made Pond a short while 
ago — about how he was the only person 
who gummed this strip of woods, and 
how he claimed to have seen and heard 
the most bloodcurdling spooks- things 
here?" 

"Yep." 

"Of course he was lying about the 
spook stuff. If he had ever heard or 
seen such things, he's such a coward 
that nobody could get him within miles 
of this section." 

"But you've heard an' se^n queer 
things here yerself." 

"Which Andy Pick himself may be 
responsible for." 

"By golly !" said the guide. "Mebbe. 
But what'd he ever be cuttin' such 
didos for? Not just to keep other 
gummers away. He wouldn't kill a 
man he didn't have northin' ag'inst just 
to scare folks off. I can't b'lieve that, 
bad as he is, Mr. Bainbridge/' 

"I'll allow that I'm foggy concerning 
the motive behind this fake-ghost stuff." 
confessed Bob. "My original idea was 
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that the W. & A. people had become 
wise to our sluiceway plan, and had 
hired somebody to do the ghost business 
in hopes that our workmen would re- 
fuse to do a stroke here. It seemed 
childish, but I couldn't think of any- 
thing else that might be behind it. What 
I heard last night at Camp Balsam 
knocked that theory out of my head. 
Now my suspicion has fallen on Pick. 
But I'll admit that, having gummed the 
territory over last winter, he'd be fool- 
ish to go to such trouble merely to keep 
other gummers away. If he's behind 
the spook business, he's got another and 
bigger reason. What is it?" 

"Gosh!" said Spratt. "If you don't 
stop, you'll set me to try in' to think, an* 
that'll give my head a cramp." 

Spratt's whimsical manner caused 
Bainbridge to smile. "Well, we'll get. 
off that line now. Bill ; the connection's 
too poor for us to do much intelligent 
talking over it. Didn't you say that 
Grace Winslow refused to permit Dan- 
forth Addison to sleep in Camp Balsam 
last night?" 

"Yep; an' all his cooin' round her 
didn't make no dif'rence. She was un- 
feelin' enough to insist that he'd have 
ter snooze on the veranda, even if the 
skeets loved him so much thet they ett 
him up alive." 

"She's afraid of him." 

"Not prezactly afraid mebbe, but I 
guess she wouldn't trust him no fur- 
ther'n she could fling a bull moose by 
the left hind laig." 

"Wise girl!" 

"Oh, she knows a thing or two, even 
if she is almost too good lookin' to have 
brains. Just bein' with her brother to 
take keer o' him wasn't- her only rea- 
son for comin' up here inter the woods 
an' not lettin* nol>ody know, 'ceptin' her 
own immjyate fam'ly, just where she 
was gone to. Louie le Barge's got two 
ears, an' of course he's heard her an' 
her brother talkin' it over some. Louie 
let slip enough to wise me to it that she 



wanted to keep away from Addie, who 
was botherin' her extensive because 
she'd handed him the mitten after bein' 
engaged to him, or near engaged. It 
'pears that her own dad wasn't never 
high pleased with the prospect o' havin' 
Addie for a son-in-law, even if he was 
the Mpring-off of Kirk Winslow's pard- 
r.er in business crime. Mr. Winslow 
figgercd it that his daughter could do 
better than to let Addie put the halter 
on her, a ltd it was him that had the 
camp at Clear Pond fixed up. Arter 
she left he give out the impression that 
she'd gone West to l<x>k the Rocky 
Mountains cTver, an* if he'd known of 
Dig Addison's plan Dan Addison 'd 
never got up here an' found her." 

This was merely a confirmation of 
what Bainbridge had already suspected 
or deduced from what he had heard 
and seen. It had been apparent that 
Grace Winslow was chagrined and an- 
noyed by the unexpected apj>earance of 
Dan forth Addison at Camp Balsam, 
and, in spite of her undoubted courage, 
Bob. believed she was afraid of her 
former suitor. 

"It's too bad that he found her," he 
said. "He may make it so disagree- 
able for her that she'll have to leave 
Camj) Balsam and get out of the woods. 
I have a feeling that she isn't safe 
there." 

"Well, Le Barge can be trusted, an' 
he'll try to look out fer her. Kirk 
Winslow knew Louie was all right, an' 
that's why he hired him." 

"How about Booker?" 

The guide removed his smelly pipe 
from his mouth and wrinkled his nose. 
"Seely's an Injun, but they're like other 
human critters; sometimes they're all 
ngfct, sometimes they ain't. Just now 
he's traipsin' around with Dan Addi- 
son, which ain't good for him if Ad- 
die's brung in a cargo o' forty rod. 
Seely likes the juice, but he tries to 
keep away from it, havin' the sense 
to know it's bad for him. If Addie was 
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to get him loaded an' pass him a sup- 
ply o* sperrits fermenti, Seely'd keep 
slewed fer ten days, an' wouldn't be no 
use to help look after the girl." 

"Perhaps the fact that Miss Wins- 
low's the daughter of Danforth's busi- 
ness partner will hold Danforth in 
check." 

"Mebbe, inebbe; but I wouldn't 
reckon on it too extensive. He's got 
his old man's notion for takin' what 
he wants, no matter who it h'longs to." 

Spratt cocked an inquiring eye to- 
ward Bob, his pipe slanting upward at 
an angle from the corner of his mouth. 
He had a desire to say something per- 
sonal, and it was not his custom to 
smother such a desire, even with a 
man like Bainbridge, for whom he had 
the greatest deference. "I don't mar- 
vel that you're ruther consarned about 
the girl," he stated. "She's the kind 
you hear about, but don't often see 
about." 

"My interest in her," declared Bob 
quietly, "is the interest that any man 
might have in a woman in danger. 
Otherwise I have no interest in any 
living woman." 

It was an implied rebuke that made 
Spratt suddenly feel a little ashamed 
of himself, knowing, as he did, how 
tremendously crushed Bainbridge had 
been by the death of his wife, and how, 
following that bereavement, he had shut 
himself off from the moving world ; 
had practically disappeared and become 
a solitary hermit in the Northern wilds. 

Even now, after more than a year 
of hermit life, and even though fate 
had drawn him into the activity of a 
timberland business struggle, he was de- 
cidedly different from the ever-cheer- 
ful, clean-cut Bainbridge of old, who 
had been almost scrupulously careful 
of his personal appearance when such 
a thing was possible. His ragged beard 
and his soiled and worn old clothes 
made it evident that he still cared not 
at all how others might look upon him. 



Perhaps, when the time came that 
the sluiceway was built and successfully 
put into operation, he would again 
vanish into the wilderness, there to re- 
main for years to come, with only the 
birds and beasts and untamed creatures 
of the woods for companions. It was 
not hard to imagine him, in his natural 
human desire to talk to somebody, pour- 
ing out the sorrow of his heart to his 
wild neighbors and friends. 

Not only did Bill Spratt feel rebuked 
for verging upon familiarity in such 
a way, he was suddenly whelmed with 
sympathy for his companion, and would 
have given anything he possessed had 
he known of some delicate way to ex- 
press that sympathy. He cleared his 
throat with a rasping sound. "Well," 
he said, "we owe thanks to Addie an' 
his bunch for savin' us the trouble o' 
plantin' Nick. Wonder what they'll 
do with him." 

Bob shifted his position and dropped 

upon one elbow. "I haven't " he 

began. 

The twanging sound of a bowstring 
was heard in Haunted Land. Some- 
thing struck the tree against which 
Bainbridge had been leaning a moment 
before. The quivering, feathered shaft 
of an arrow stood forth from the trunk 
of the tree in which its head was buried. 
And it most certainly would have 
pierced Bob Bainbridge's throat had he 
been still sitting with his back against 
the. tree. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

UN ACCOUNTABLE VANISHING. 

HPHAT inscrutable fate whose shield- 
ing or guiding touch we sometimes 
feel and recognize had saved Bain- 
bridge from almost certain death. He 
had changed his position at precisely 
the proper instant to make ineffective 
the accurate and deadly aim of the 
unseen bowman. He saw the trem- 
bling arrow in the tree. Spratt saw 
it. 
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"Hey!" exclaimed the startled guide. 
"Looker that! Cornbread an' mer- 

lasses! The critter just missed ye!" 

Seizing his rifle. Bob leaped up. 
Spratt scrambled to his feet, shooting 
iron in hand, his piercing eyes search- 
ing the shadows. "Look out!" he 
warned. "The sneakin' whelp may let 
another one fly !" 

Bob knew ihe direction from which 
the arrow had come. He could see no 
living thing in those shadows, but the 
would-be assassin must be there some- 
where. Crouching and springing to one 
side to get the cover of a clump of 
underbrush, Bainbridge ran forward. 
Spratt did the same, and, although 
somewhat slow to grasp the meaning 
of what had happened, Noisy Dowd 
and Hall followed them. 

"Plunk him if ye see hide or hair o* 
him !" urged the guide fiercely. "That's 
ther way to fix that kind of a ghost." 

Bob had no intention of letting the 
murderous unknown get away, should 
he see him. While he did not relish 
the idea of shooting a human being, he 
was now roused to the point of doing 
so rather than to let the wretch escape. 
It would be more than justifiable; it 
would be a duty in order to protect 
others from the homicidal miscreant. 

Even Spratt had no keener or 
quicker eye than Bainbridge. Yet, hur- 
rying with recklessness toward the spot 
from "which the arrow must have been 
sped. Bob looked in vain for a human 
hgure or sonic moving shadow seeking 
to flit away into the deeper shadows. 
Save for himself and his associates, 
the immediate woods seemed to be as 
utterly empty of life as ever. 

"Where is the gosh-blamed skul- 
lion ?" panted the guide. "Can't ye see 
northin' of him? He's just gottcr be 
right round here somewhere." 

Bob stopped and glanced back. If 
he proceeded farther, he would pass 
beyond view of the tree beneath which 
they had sat. He had reached the far- 



thermost point from which any human 
being could have shot the arrow with 
him in sight. Even here, it seemed, it 
must have been difficult to single htm 
out in the gloorn beneath the tree. 
"Right around here. Bill," he said in 
a low tone. "Look sharp. We must 
beat every bit of possible cover. We 
must get him." 

"I'll get him if I clap a blinker on 
him," returned Spratt, his rifle ready 
for instant use, his finger on the trig- 
ger. 

Dowd and Hall drew near, both 
searching every place of cover they 
approached. 

"Beware of the darts of the wicked," 
said Hall. "Take heed lest ye be over- 
come by sinners. It I ever lay^ hands 
on that arrow shooter, I'm going to 
take him all apart just for my own 
private amusement." 

"Shut up!" snapped Noisy. "Ketch 
him ! Don't talk !" 

But although they spent nearly a full 
hour searching in every place of con- 
cealment they could perceive, not a sign 
or a trace of the bowman did they find. 
At last Bill Spratt stopped and stood 
looking at Bainbridge, his face expres- 
sive of mingled wonderment, disgust, 
and shame. "It bears all natur* I" he 
* almost snarled. "It's somethin* there 
ain't no understandin' of. Why, we 
ain't even found a track that we didn't * 
make our ownselves! Mr. Bainbridge, 
it's outer human reason." 

Bob was equally mystified and cha- 
grined, but, unlike the guide, he was 
not in the least inclined to admit, even 
to himself, that there was anything even 
remotely supernatural about it. In 
some way that was now unaccountable 
the person who had tried to kill Bain- 
bridge, and who was unquestionably 
the one who had slain Nick Webb," 
had succeeded in hiding from them as 
effectually as if he were indeed a dis- 
embodied spirit. 

Noisy drew near, wiping perspiration 
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from his amazed face and shaking his 
head, although he had no comment to 
make. On the contrary, Hall expressed 
his disappointment and wrath over the 
escape of the murderous unknown in 
language that was both violent and 
shocking. 

"There are times," he said, "when a 
man. unless he's more than merely mor- 
tal, has simply got to pull open the 
safety valve and let off steam. I hope 
I'll be forgiven, but I know I'd blow- 
up if I couldn't rip it off a little." 

'"The wretch must have fled the in- 
stant he fired the arrow," said Bob. 
"He was able to get away in the shad- 
ows without being seen by us." 

"But where's his tracks?" demanded 
Spratt. "I got an eye for tracks that's 
just about as good as Seely Booker's, 
an' i ain't been able to find any that 
we didn't make." 

Now Bainbridge likewise had a clever 
eye for signs made by the feet of hu- 
man beings or animals, and he also had 
failed to discover even the faintest foot- 
mark that the unknown had left behind 
him. And it seemed impossible that 
any human being could have fled at 
top speed through those woods with- 
out leaving some such sign for the prac- 
ticed woodsman to perceive. 

"Gosh !" muttered Bill Spratt. "Ain't 
it a funny feelin' to have your hair 
rare up and stand on its hind laigs?" 

Even Bill was awed by the seeming 
uncanniness of the affair. If a man 
like him could be frightened, how much 
more terrified would the superstitious 
French Canadians be should they have 
an experience of a similar nature. 
Bainbridge realized, far better than he 
had before this, that the mysterious 
occurrences that were transpiring in 
Haunted Land might bring about great 
and undesirable delay in the construc- 
tion of the projected log sluice. It 
was becoming imperative that the mys- 
tery should be solved and the perpetra- 
tor of the chicanery, who had not 
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stopped short of shedding human blood, 
should be brought to punishment. 

"He skedaddled somehow without 
leaving any signs that we've been able 
to detect," said Bob. "I don't know 
how he did it, but I'm going* to know 
some time. That's a piece of business 
that I've made up my mind to put 
through." 

"An' you alwus uster put through 
anything you sut out to do," staled 
Spratt, "so I guess you won't slump 
through on this — onless it really is the 
shindiggery of a spook." 

"Don't be an idiot, Bill?" exclaimed 
Bainbridge, with a touch of exaspera- 
tion. 

"Mebbe it's nateral," mumbled the 
guide humbly. 

"The creature left one token at least 
behind him; one thing for us to exam- 
ine." 

"You mean — the arrer?" 

"Yes." 

"That's so. Let's get the 'tarnal 
thing an' look it over. I ruther guess 
I can tell whuther it's a real Injun 
arrer or not." 

"Come on," said Bob. "There's the 
tree we were sitting under." He led 
the way back to the tree, the others 
following in subdued siience. 

But when they arrived at the tree, 
they looked vainly for the arrow. It 
was not there. All that they found was 
the small gash in the tree trunk where 
the barbed head of the arrow had 
pierced the thick bark. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

COMPLETELY BAFFLED. 

CPEECHLESS, they stood staring at 
the little wound in the bark of the 
tree. Again Bill Spratt's toothless jaws 
were working, his grim chin moving 
from side to side. Hall's breath made 
a whistling sound in his thin nostrils. 
The eyes of Noisy Dowd were bulging. 
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Bainbridge alone, although surprised, 
seemed collected and thoughtful. 

"Sassafrass an' swamp root!" came 
in a hoarse whisper from the lips of 
the guide. "The thing was there ! I 
sec it with my two eyes." 

"It was there," affirmed Bainbridge 
calmly. "The* gash in the bark is some- 
thing that couldn't be effaced by the 
one who took the arrow. That mark 
proves that there was no phantom stuff 
about the arrow." 

"It's the doings of an emissary of 
Satan himself!" said Hall, his nasal 
voice unsteady. "The powers of sin 
and darkness are combined against us. 
Perhaps the armor of righteousness will 
protect us, but I'll confess that I feel 
like seeking safety by fleeing, even 
though no man pursueth." 

"The critter come here for the arrer 
while we was lookin' fer him out yan- 
der," declared Spratt. "If he ain't got 
wings, he had ter leave tracks. Stand 
still, cv'rybody, an' let me squint the 
ground over." 

Stepping lightly himself, he 
"squinted," bending low and moving his 
body from side to side, his eyes search- 
ing every inch of the ground in the 
immediate vicinity of the tree. But not 
even on the spot beneath the tree where 
it seemed that the person who had re- 
moved the arrow must have stood could 
he discover the faintest sign of what he 
sought. 

Seeing that the guide was baffled, 
Bainbridge also searched for strange 
tracks, but found none. In all his ex- 
perience Bob had never been in a situa- 
tion more irritating to him because of 
mysterious and seemingly unexplaina- 
blc features. He was heartily ashamed 
of his inability to find something that 
would enable him to form a deduction 
of a satisfying sort. 

"By golly !" exclaimed Spratt at last. 
"I'm stumped I It beats me!" 

' It is yet a long distance to Made 
Pond, brothers," reminded Hall, "and 



I fain would be journeying. The idea 
that darkness might descend upon us 
before we should reach that sanctuary 
of safety pleases me not at all." 

"Let's get up and get," urged Dowd. 

"Look here, you two," said Bain- 
bridge, "you were picked by Condon 
because he thought you could keep your 
mouths shut. Now are you going back 
and spill things?" 

"Brother Bainbridge," said Hall, 
with some resentment, "it's apparent 
that Mr. Condon knows us far better 
than you do." 

"That's right," growled Noisy. 

"Very well," said Bob; "don't talk 
when you get back to the pond. If 
you were to talk, you'd soon have half 
the Frenchmen quitting or refusing to 
work in these woods. That's just what 
the individual who is working these 
claptrap stunts wants. Probably he 
hopes to scare the others into emitting, 
too, when they come here and give him 
a chance to show them some of his 
skulduggery." 

"All I ask is that I may not be sent 
here myself," said Hall. 

"Count me in on that," muttered 
Noisy. 

"There'll be enough other work for 
both of you. But I'm going to catch 
this spook and put him on exhibition. 
When I do that, in case you have talked, 
even to your most confidential friends, 
the laugh will be on you, and you'll feel 
like crawling into a hole somewhere. 
Now we'll hike." 

The others were glad enough to get 
away. Even Bill Spratt breathed easier 
when the region that was called 
Haunted Land was left behind them, 
and after that Hall and Dowd turned 
more than once to look back, feeling 
that they might still be followed by an 
enemy, human or otherwise, bent upon 
doing them harm. 

It was drawing toward sunset when 
they approached Made Pond again. 
From a distance they heard the screech 
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of the mill saw and the chugging of 
the hoisting engine; for Condon was 
working the men overtime and paying 
them double wages for it. The same 
as when they departed, they avoided 
approaching the laborers who were 
handling and piling the sawed lumber 
on the top of the bluff, and came down 
to the pond by a course that enabled 
them to arrive there without attracting 
particular notice. 

Tli rough the treetops and above them 
the western sky was burning red, and 
the reflection of it, flung upon the bits 
of water of the pond from which the 
crowding logs had been removed, gave 
that water the color of blood. All signs 
seemed to foretell another day of 
parching heat, and one could only guess 
when the baking spell, unusually pro- 
tracted for this time of the year, would 
break. Already the forest had taken 
on a limpness, almost a touch of sear- 
ness, and seemed to be gasping for 
rain. What it needed was a regular 
downpour, a storm of several days' 
duration, that would fill the ground with 
moisture. That would imbue the wil- 
derness with a fresh spirit of life and 
gladness. 

Smoke was rising from the angle- 
bent cap of-stovepiping that rose above 
the cookhouse end of the long build- 
ing, telling that Ling and his assistants 
were busy there preparing the evening 
meal for the workmen, who probably 
would eat it by lamplight. Then, hav- 
ing satisfied their lusty appetites, the 
laborers would spend a little time to 
smoke, and turn in soon ; for the man 
who works or plays hard in the big 
woods finds it no easy thing to keep 
his eyes open long after a hearty sup- 
per. Sleep he must have, and enough 
of it, and when he is properly pro- 
tected from winged-insect pests his 
slumber is almost always sound, dream- 
less, and refreshing. 

They were drawing near the long 
building when a figure that caused 



Bainbridge to catch his breath in sur- 
prise appeared in the doorway. A sec- 
ond later Grace Winslow came hurry- 
ing toward them, her tanned face aglow 
with relief. 

"Oh," she exclaimed, "I'm glad to see 
you back, Mr. Bainbridge ! I'm glad 
that you're alive and safe. I would 
have tried to follow you and warn you, 
but Mr. Condon wouldn't let me. He 
was sure that you could take care of 
yourself." 

CHAPTER XX. 

ABOUT MEN WHO CONSPIRED. 

DOB gazed at her in wonderment. He 
had not dreamed of seeing her 
here . at Made Pond. Her words 
seemed to denote that she had known 
of some particular danger that had 
menaced him, and had made a great 
effort to reach him and put him on 
guard. Had her knowledge to do with 
anything that had happened in Haunted 
Land? he asked himself. Was it pos- 
sible that she had somehow learned 
something .that would serve to help in 
clearing up the mystery? 

"Miss Winslow," he said, taking off 
his battered hat, "this is a surprise. 
How Mid )-ou get here?" 

"Walked. There wasn't any other 
way. It wasn't nearly as far as I 
tramped through the woods yesterday." 

"Who came with you?" 

"Nobody." 

"Evidently getting lost hasn't made 
you afraid." 

"Not so much thai: I would hesitate 
when I knew you were in danger. I 
owe you something for what you did 
for me. I always pay my debts." She 
was quite grave and sincere. Her ways 
were frank and straightforward. Her 
brown eyes were eyes to believe in, eyes 
to trust. 

Bob was about to question her when 
Condon came striding swiftly in their 
direction, uttering a hail and waving 
his hand. He nodded his head to the 
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girl as he' came up. "I told you, Miss 
Winslow, that Bob Bainbridge could 
take care of Number One," he said. 
"He knew where he was goin', and I 
knew he'd keep his lookers skinned so 
that there couldn't nobody or nothin' 
get near enough to take a crack at 
him." 

Bob smiled. "We've had some lively 
and interesting adventures, Hank.- And 
somebody — or something — did take a 
crack at me, but missed." 

Grace uttered a little cry. "I knew ! 
I told you, Mr. Condon!" 

"Let's not talk here," said Condon 
quickly. "Let's go inter my shanty. 
Won't need Hall and Dowd, will we? 
No? All right, boys, you can go. And 
clams never talk too much." 

"We're the clammiest clams you ever 
saw. Brother Condon," Hall assured 
him. 

"Absolutively," confirmed Noisy. 

Condon's shanty, not far from the 
mil!, was an insignificant little slab 
shack, containing one room only, which 
was a combined living room, sleeping 
room.and office. At one end of the 
room was a bunk of single width, on 
which, however, there was a comforta- 
ble mattress and proper bedclothes ; for 
it was the custom of the N. W. B. 
Company to furnish every employee 
with a decent bed and provide him with 
food no living man could kick at. 

Near the bed was a washstand made 
from a long orange crate, stood on 
end. It supported a tin washbasin, in 
which now stood a metal pail that was 
filled with water. A piece of cotton 
cloth served as a curtain for the open 
front of the crate. Above the crate, on 
the wall beside a cheesecloth-screened 
window, was a cheap, square mirror. 
On a shelf beneath the mirror was 
Condon's shaving outfit 

There was only one real "boughten" 
chair in the room, and that was a wide, 
stout, high-backed affair with arms and 
having a cushion that was merely some 



old garments folded to fit the seat The 
other chairs were of the homemade 
sawbuck variety. The armchair stood 
beside a large, rough table, on which 
were scattered letters, papers, maps, 
timber surveys, and reports. Condon 
insisted that Miss Winslow should take 
that chair. He urged Bob and Spratt 
to sit down also. 

"Now, first thing," he said, "I want 
to hear from you, Mr. Bainbridge. 
You got my curiosity all haired up. I 
want to know what you meant by sayin' 
that somebody or something took a 
crack at you and missed. Of course, 
if any of the details would be shocking 
or unpleasant for Miss Winslow, you 
can leave them out. But enlighten me 
on that one point, if vou don't mind 
doin' so/* ' 

"You may as well have the whole 
story," said Bob. "When we arrived at 
the spot where I had found the dead 
man we discovered that another party 
was there ahead of us. The members 
of that party were Danforth Addison, 
McDougat, Pick, and Scely Booker, and 
Addison promptly proceeded to accuse 
me of murder." 

"Ruther interesting," commented 
Condon. "Promises to be a story worth 
harking to. Reel it off." * 

Bainbridge did so in as few words 
as possible, while Condon and the girl 
listened with rapt attention. Spratt re- 
frained from interpolating any remarks 
whatever, although he felt a strong 
yearning to throw a few high lights 
on Bob's rather bald narrative, espe- 
cially in reference to the mysterious 
affair of the arrow and the unseen 
bowman. 

' Say !" said Condon when Bob had 
finished. "Much more of that sort of 
business ain't going to be good for us. 
I could see by the look of Hall and 
Dowd that somethin' had shook 'em 
up. It takes somethin' staggering to 
ruffle Noisy 's nerves, too. What's your 
explanation of the way it was done?" 
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"I regret to say that I haven't any 
explanation now, but I'm going to have 
one that will explain. This is the first 
time I've found it imperative to catch 
a spook, but I'm going to catch this 
one." 

"You must be careful, Mr. Bain- 
bridge — you must!" exclaimed Grace 
Winslow earnestly. "You have enemies 
who will hesitate at no dastardly deed 
to destroy you. I know. That is what 
brought me here to-day. I heard them 
talking — Danforth Addison, Johnny 
Qrz, and that dreadful creature, Pick. 
I saw them with their heads together 
outside the camp, near the edge of the 
woods, and I could tell by their actions 
that they were arranging something 
wicked. So I slipped out of the camp 
by the back door, and crept through 
the woods until I was as near to them 
as I could possibly get without being 
seen. They were talking in low tones, 
and I could get only a word or two 
now and then, but what 1 heard was 
enough to convince me that they were 
platting to kill you. It was Pick who 
was urging that it should be done, and 
Danforth. Addison — Danforth Addi- 
son I — listened and agreed to the mon- 
strous proposal." 

"Where was Seely Booker?" ques- 
tioned Bob quickly. "You didn't men- 
tion him as one of the party." 

"He was not. They didn't take him 
into their confidence. Oh, no! Secly 
wouldn't have a hand in such dreadful 
business. He's Anne's brother. Pie's 
law-abiding and loyal." 

She was quite as earnest in her de- 
fense of the Indian as she had been in 
her expressed horror of Addison, the 
man she had once fancied she cared 
for enough to become his wife. Merely 
to speak the name of Addison now 
seemed repugnant to her, and doubtless 
the thought that she had trusted and 
admired him at one time, possibly had 
fancied she really loved him, filled her 



with a sensation of humiliation and 
shame. Like many another clever ras- 
cal, he had been able to mask his true 
character midst the artificiality of mod- 
ern city life ; but, once in the big woods 
and afar from the restraint of being 
constantly beneath the eyes of hun- 
dreds who knew him, hundreds upon 
whom he wished to impress the convic- 
tion that he was a person of high moral 
rectitude and superior importance, his 
real nature was asserting itself. 

"But Booker was with them when 
Addison accused me of murder in 
Haunted Land," said Bob. 

"Because," asserted Grace, "after 
hearing them plotting, I told him what 
I thought they were up to. and asked 
him to get in with them, stick to (hem, 
warn you, if possible, balk their dread- 
ful scheme." 

"I was doubtful about Booker," con- 
fessed Bainbridge. "You are a good 
advocate for him. If you have made 
no error in your estimate of him, I'm 
glad he was with them ; for he may 
learn or hear something that will aid 
me in defense if they really try to make 
legal trouble for me by pushing this 
ridiculous murder charge." 

"They won't do that," said Condon. 

"I'm not so sure," returned Bob. "It 
could be done, and it might be done 
just to get me away from here for a 
short time while I was being taken be- 
fore a judge for examination. Miss 
Winslow, just what did you heat when 
you listened in the woods near Camp 
Balsam?" 

"Pick was whispering, and I couldn't 
get his words, but I could see him, and 
he made gestures that were horribly 
significant and expressive. It was like 
a person creeping upon something and 
shooting at it. Then Orz nodded and 
said to Addison: 'Andy's right; Bain- 
bridge must be put out of the way, and 
that's the way to do it.' Then Addison 
told him to speak lower, and after that 
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I caught only the words 'dead man/ 
'gtnbush,' 'mustn't fail,' and 'must be 
done quick.' Perhaps I might have un- 
derstood more if my heart hadn't made 
such a pounding noise. It seemed loud 
enough for them to hear it." 

"How long was this arter I quit off 
with Addie an' pulled my freight?" 
asked Spratt. 

" "Not long. Andy Pick showed up 
within fifteen minutes after you left. 
He came in a great hurry, and got Ad- 
dison and Orz out by the edge of the 
woods for that talk." 

* \\ here was McDougal at the time?" 
questioned Bainbridge. 

"Sitting on the veranda, nursing his 
lame arm. I had given him some lini- 
ment for his shoulder. He was ugly 
and sullen. I think he was sort of keep- 
ing watch while the others consulted." 

"Orz wasn't with the party when we 
encountered them in Haunted Land." 

"No. He stayed at Clear Pond to 
watch a crew of men who had appeared 
on the eastern shore and were doing 
something over there." 

"Our pipe layers," - said Condon, 
"with Bates, the engineer, in charge of 
the bunch. Orz can watch his head 
off." 

Bainbridge seemed to be turning 
something over in his mind. " 'Dead 
man/ 'ambush,'" he thought. "It's 
possible they were speaking about Nick 
Webb, not me. Webb was dead, and 
he had been ambushed. I have a theory 
that Pick knew all about that when he 
returned to Camp Balsam. He may 
have told Addison and Orz, and per- 
haps they were afraid to take Mc- 
Dougal in on it. Then, when the bunch 
started out, McDougal was taken along, 
80 that he could testify afterward that 
they came upon Webb by accident, as 
it may have seemed to him. They were 
willing that Booker should be with 
them, too, so that he could also say 
that they stumbled upon the murdered 



man in an accidental manner. All this 
is more or less in the way of guess- 
work, but it may be an accurate and 
correct deduction, nevertheless." 

"Sounds reasonable," allowed Coo- 
don. 

" '-Mustn't fail' and 'must be done 
quick' may have meant that they 
mustn't fail to put the onus of the crime 
on me and must be in a hurry about 

doing so," said Bob. 

"But Johnny Orz said that you 'must 
be put out of the way/ " reminded the 

girl. - 

"Surely they could put me out of 
the way most effectually if they could 
get me tried and convicted of murder/* 
returned Bainbridge, giving her the 
faintest of smiles. "I'm not seeking 
to depreciate in the slightest what you 
have endeavored to do for me. Miss 
Winslow, and I want you to know that 
it will be a long time before I forget 
it. It was a brave thing for you to 
hurry here, alone and unprotected, 
through the woods in order to warn 
me. 

At this a flood of warm color flowed 
into her cheeks. "I had to slip p.way 
secretly," she stated. "If Louie le 
Barge had suspected he might have 
raised a fuss. My brother was having 
his regular daily nap, and I pinned a 
note on his breast, telling him where 
I was going and that I might not even 
be able to get back to-night. I knew 
there was an old. overgrown road that 
would bring me close to this pond, if 
I could find and follow it. I found 
it, but a mile from here I came upon 
a big crew of men who were at work 
clearing out the road. They didn't see 
me. and I struck into the woods and 
circled round them." 

"Our swampers," said Condon, "get- 
ting the road into condition so we can 
skid the pipin' up along the line to 
Clear Pond. Though they wouldn't 
trouble you, mebbe it was just as well 
you didn't let 'cm see ye. A girl, all 
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, alone in these woods, would be bound 

t to stir up some excitement." 

[ Bill Spratt had been covertly watch- 

|\ing Grace Winslow. He had weighed 

r the motive that had impelled her to 
make that lone venture through the 

I forest. He had taken note of her flush 
following Bob's frank praise and state- 
ment that he would not forget what she 

- had done. 

"Well," thought the guide shrewdly, 
"mebbe he's the sort that won't never 
tie up a second time, and mebbe he ain't 
got no more int'rest in her'n he would 
have if she was hombly as a hedge 
fence ; but I'll bate my last year's Mack- 
inaw that, having seen a real man what 
is a man that makes Dan Addison look 
like a wart on a hackmatack tree, she's 

. gone under, head over heels. She may 
not know now just how hard she's smit, 
but she ain't no fool, and it's goin' to 
dawn on her mighty violent an' upset- 
tin' that she's gone an' let herself fall 
in love with Robert Bainbridge, esquier. 
An' when a girl like her knows she's 
done a thing like that, she just lays 
herself out to collar the man an' lead 
him to the hitchin' 'post. They have 
ways of workin' that trick that makes 
it seem like they ain't never thought 
of no such thing, but they get there 
with both feet. If Bob Bainbridge con- 
tinners to want to play a lone hand an' 
play it safe, it won't be long before he'll 
have to take ag'in to the onknown an' 
oninhabited forest depths, an' forget 
to leave his address behind. That's 
sartin as juniper tea makes good spring 
med'einc." 

CHAPTER XXI. 

WHEN THE WHISTLE DID NOT BLOW. 

QRACE had supper that night by 
lamplight after the laborers had 
finished eating in the dining room of 
the long building. Bob Bainbridge and 
Hank Condon ate at the same time. 
"Of course," Bob told her, "we can 



take you back to Camp Balsam to-night, 
if you want to go. I'll gft Spratt, and 
we'll take lanterns. It would be a fool- 
ish thing to try it we weren't sure of 
the ground, and it won't be easy or 
pleasant, anyhow. Still, with our 
knowledge of the territory, and with a 
compass, it can be done." 

She rested her elbow on the table and 
supported her chin with her hand. "I 
— I know I must be a perfect nuisance 
and awfully in the way here," she said, 
"but I just don't see how I ever could 
keep my feet under me to tramp all 
that distance through the woods again 
to-night. I didn't know I was so tried. 
I don't understand it, for I never am 
really tired — much ; but somehow I 
seem to be all in. It must have come 
from the excitement, the anxiety. But 
if you think that I " 

Condon heaved a protesting growl. 
"What's the matter with her stayin' here 
if she wants to, Mr. Bainbridge?" he 
demanded, glaring at Bob. "I guess 
she'll be safe, all right. I guess we 
can put her up and look out for her. 
She can have my shack, and there's a 
bar to the door and there's a gun, and 
if she gets scart she can holler, and 
that'll bring us humping it hotfoot to 
see what's the matter. She is tired ; 
she shows it. And it'd be plumb in- 
human to make her hoof it back to 
Clear Pond to-night, besides bein' a fool 
thing to try." 

"I proposed it merely becaase I 
thought she might feel that she had to 
go," said Bob, Condon's indignation 
compelling him to grin. "I was think- 
ing that her brother might have fits 



"Oh, he's had them already," Grace 
said, laughing softly. "Poor Roy! He 
has fits over even- thing I do that he 
doesn't approve of, and he certainly 
would disapprove of me coming here 
on any pretext. But he's entirely safe 
at Camp Balsam, and I don't believe 
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it'll do him any great harm to stay there 
without me tonight. He's become alto- 
gether too lacking in self-reliance. He's 
been petted and humored all his life. 

and his illness has caused him to show 
how much such treatment has hurt him. 
I've merely been wailing for him to get 
a little better before forcing him to 
show more manhood and to depend on 
himself to a greater extent." 

So it was settled that she was to 
spend the night at Made Pond. 

After supper was over the two men 
escorted her back to Condon's shack. 
At the door, she paused to listen. From 
the little shanties where some of the 
laborers slept, beyond the long build- 
ing, the sound of a violin and some 
one singing to the accompaniment came 
through the breezeless darkness. The 
singer had a surprisingly clear and 
melodious voice, and the words of the 
old song reached them plainly : 

I's comin'! I's comin' ! Mah head is bendin' 
low ! 

1 hear those angel voices callin' old Black 
Joe. \. 

"The boys is pullin' off a little grand 
opery to-night before turning in," said 
Condon, with a laugh. "Mebbe they'll 
all turn to and gargle before long. But 
they won't keep it up long, Miss Wins- 
low, so your rest won't be disturbed 
any to speak of in that fashion." 

"I wouldn't mind it at all," she re- 
turned, "ii they were to sing half the 
night." 

"But I would," he declared quickly. 
"They're hired to work, and they got 
to get their sleep, and plenty of it." 

There was a brief period of silence, 
broken only by the peeping of hundreds 
of frogs around the margin of the pond 
and by an occasional laugh, faintly 
heard, coming from die direction of 
the shanties. Then suddenly one voice 
started the famous Maine rivermen's 
song, to be joined almost immediately, 
it seemed, by twenty others: 



The river's on the rile and the drive is on 
the run. 

We're sluicing down the logs, and mebbe it 
is fun. 

We re on the jump all day, and mebbe half 
the night, 

And when we get our grub we only snatch 
a bite; 

For bed we have the ground, and it's rotten 

cold and wet, 
But there's better times to come, so what's 

the use to fret! 
So what's the use to fret, my boys, oh, what's 

the use to fret ! 
When our lagging days are over, we'll whoop 

*«r up, you bet | 
There's lots o' gals in Bangor, and likewise 

lots o* rum. 
So whoop 'cr up, my boys, for the rousin* 

time to come. 

The roaring chorus made the woods 
echo far across the pond. The tune, 
as well as the words of the song, gave 
an impression of rollicking, half-savage 
recklessness ; of daring men who found 
excitement and joy in the hardships 
they endured while compelling the 
forces of nature to add them in the serv- 
ice of their employers, the lumber 
barons ; of men who would unhesitat- 
ingly risk limb and life for their 
monthly wage, all the while looking for- 
ward to a time of roistering when they 
would squander in a few hours per- 
haps what they had earned in weeks 
of lusty toil — not infrequently all that 
they had earned during an entire sea- 
son. 

"Fools!" said Condon. 

"Daring, big-hearted children," said 
Bainbi idge. 

"Anybody that should call one of 'era 
a child to his face would have a fight 
on bis hands," Condon declared. "I 
guess you know, as well as me, how 
sudden they are to resent it if they 
think anybody's sorter looking down on 
'em from aloft, so to speak. I'll step 
inside and light up for you, Miss Wins- 
low." 

When Condon had lighted the swing- 
ing oil lamp in the shack Grace entered, 
and Bob stepped just within the door 
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for a moment, closing it behind him 
to keep out the mosquitoes. 

"I hope you'll sleep well, Miss Wins- 
low," Bainbridge said. "I'll see you 
back to Camp Balsam as soon as you 
wish in the morning. As Condon has 
said, you're quite safe here. Put up 
the bar to the door when we leave you, 
and " 

The door was flung violently open. 
Dan forth Addison came in. followed 
by Johnny Orz and Seely Booker. Ad- 
dison's face was heavy with wrath. 

'"I've come to take you back to your 
camp, Grace," he announced, ignoring 
Bainbridge and Condon. 

She had paled a little, but she faced 
him resolutely, defiantly. "You could 
have saved yourself the trouble, Mr. 
Addison. I am not going back there 
to-night." Her voice was quiet but 
determined. 

"Oh, yes you are !" he told her. "You 
can't stay here. I won't allow it." 

"You !" she exclaimed scornfully. 
"Yon won't allow it! You haven't 
anything to say about it." 

"I have! You can't refuse to rec- 
ognize my right, which, finding you 
here, is a duty to your father, if noth- 
ing else. I shall protect you." 

"Protect me! You.! I need none 
of your protection. Besides, I am in 
no danger whatever. I'm sure that 
I'm much safer here than I would be 
at Camp Balsam to-night." 

"Safer here! Safer in a camp of 
tough lumberjack? and rowdies ! You're 
crazy, Grace. You don't know what 
you're talking about. YouVe got to 
come out of this with me, and come 
now. I shall compel " 

"You won't compel her to do any- 
thing at all, Addison." Bainbridge cut 
in upon him. "She has given you your 
answer, and you'll take it — and get! 
It's your move. Move !" 

Danforth Addison turned on the 
speaker a look of deepest malignity. 
The hatred within his heart was de- 



picted in his eyes and his face. His 
lips curled back from his white and 
even teeth. His expression was wolf- 
ish. 

"You had better let this young lady 
alone, Bob Bainbridge!" he snapped. 
"You're in trouble enough already, but 
you'll get in still deeper if you try any 
tricks with Kirk Winslow's daughter." 

"A common, trick)- scoundrel like 
you," Bob answered him, "thinks even- 
other man must be full of the same sort 
of low dodges. Miss Win slow has your 
number. Her father will have it, too, 
before long. Don't you think you'd 
better be on your way before you're 
given a start?" 

"Which is going to happen in about 
a minute," growled Hank Condon. 

"Don't try any rough stuff with me!" 
snarled Addison. "You can't bulldoze 
me, not even here in your own squat- 
tery. When T go, Miss Winslow goes 
with me. Orz backs me up in that, 
and Booker, too." 

"Sure we do," affirmed Johnny Orz 
nervously. But the Indian remained 
silent. 

Standing near one of the screened 
windows, Condon held up a silver whis- 
tle. "When I blow this," he told Ad- 
dison, "anywhere from fifty to a hun- 
dred timber terriers will come on the 
jump, all eager to fall on the neck of 
anybody I point out to 'em. They'll 
handle you with a great deal of gen- 
tleness — 1 don't think! I'm gettin' 
ready to let her blow." 

"And keep your hand a\\'ay from 
your pocket, Dan Addison !" Bain- 
bridge warned sharply. "I don't want 
to break your wrist with a bullet, but 
I assure you that I'm watching you, 
and I know that I can pull a pocket 
gun twice as quick as you can." 

Orz edged away from the immediate 
vicinity of Addison. "Better not, Dan- 
forth," he said quickly. "They're on 
their own territory, and I know what'll 
happen to us if something starts here." 
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''Wise little Johnny," sneered Con- 
don. "He's not itching to swing from 
a limb." 

'They wouldn't dare touch me." de- 
clared Dan forth. "I'm the son of Digby 

Addison." 

"They'd touch you some and ask your 
name after they'd 6nished the job," 
said Condon. "They have a way of 
being hasty and heedless in their do- 
ings. Do you go or does she blow?" 
He was ready to put the whistle to his 
lips. 

• We'd better go, Mr. Addison," 
urged Orz. "What can we do against 
such odds?" 

Dan forth made one final appeal to 
the girl. "Come, Grace!" he besought 
her. "Let me take you back to the 
canfp." 

"I wouldn't dream of it," she said. 
"And I want you to keep away from 
Camp Balsam hereafter. Away from 
me, too. I've found out just what you 
are, and you're worse than I ever imag- 
ined you could be." 

"Bainbridge has been lying about 
me!" he snarled. "You've believed his 
lies. But when you see him under ar- 
rest, when you learn what sort of a 
man " 

"Last warnin!" came from Condon. 
"She blows !" 

"Hold on !" begged Orz. "We're go- 
ing — we're going right now. Come, 
Mr. Addison. If you wait another sec- 
ond, I'll leave you here." 

"You're a quitter ,V said Dan forth. 

"If I had any hacking All right, 

I'll go, Condon. I'm coming back, 
though, and it will be different when 
I do. As for Bainbridge, he's close 
to the end of his rope. He knows what 
I mean. Let him tell you aliout it. 
Tk-'ll be sure to add some lying details, 
but — *— " He stopped and turned to- 
ward the door, for Johnny Orz had 
urn out of the >hack and left him. 
"Come on, Booker," he commanded. 

"I stay," said the Indian. "In the 



morning I take Miss Winslow to Camp 
Balsam. I stay, and she is safe, any- 
how,*? 

"Cut don't let that encourage you to 
linger anywhere within miles of Made 
Pond, Addison," cautioned Condon. "I 
may send some of the boys out a little 
later to look around for prowlers. If 
any such are seen in the dark, they'll 
certain get hurt l>ad. Touch the high 
spots, Addison. Good night, and good 
riddance to bad rubbish. Please close 
the door after him, Seely. That's 
right. Thank you." 

CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HUSn BEFORE THE STORM. 

CAVE for the usual hustling activity 
° of the N. W. B. laborers, it ap- 
peared that ytffy little worth recording 
took place at Made Pond or anywhere 
around there for more than a week. 
The work of laying the piping to bring 
water down from Gear Pond to the 
sluiceway was carried on steadily and 
rapidly by one crew of men, while an- 
other crew \Cas hard at it building the 
sluice itself. In seven days they had 
constructed it from the top of the bluff 
to within a short distance of the border 
of Haunted Land* 

"It's too all-fired quiet," Condon told 
himself and Bainbridge more than once. 
"Somcthin's going to bust loose with a 
crack before long. I feel it in my 
bones." 

All the while Bob had been doing his 
level best to keep his promise to cap- 
ture the spook and clear up the mys- 
tery of Haunted Land. In that time 
there was not a single night that he did 
not pass in the black and silent woods 
of awesome repute. But in order to 
carry ntS determination into execution, 
as well as for his own protection from 
the unknown assassin, he thought it 
wise to enter and depart from that 
region secretly ; therefore he nearly al- 
ways did so under cover of darkness. 
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One whole day he lay hidden near the 
locality where he had first heard the 
dreadful shrieks and shouts, and within 
sight of the spot where he had found 
and examined the puzzling footprints. 

He seemed to have wasted his time. 
Nothing happened in the deserted 
woods; the silence and desolation re- 
mained unbroken. "I know what the 
trouble is," Bob told Condon one day, 
laughing shortly. "The ghost doesn't 
know that I'm there. He's the sort 
of a h'ant that one has to advertise 
himself to in order to start a seance. 
He never performs unless he's sure 
that he has an audience." 

"Well, he'll have one in another day 
or two," Condon returned, "and then 
I suppose he'll begin cutting up didos 
that'll make half the crew quit. I wish 
you could nail him before we get to 
buildiii' her through that black tim- 
ber." 

"You don't wish it any more than I 
do," declared Bainbridge ; "for, besides 
falling down on my promise, I'll own 
up that there's something about those 
woods that is beginning to get my goat. 
The lack of life, the crushing silence, 
the impression that there is something 
horrible and uncanny hovering close at 
hand — well, it's threatening me with a 
case of nerves, and I never was both- 
ered with anything like that. Why, the 
very atmosphere there seems to weigh 
down upon a person after a time. I've 
told myself that it's nothing but imagi- 
nation,, and that's what it must be; yet 
I'm getting so I can't rid myself of it." 

"I don't wonder much," confessed 
Condon. "I don't know anybody else 
that'd care to creep -in there in the 
dark and set up all night watchin' for 
a critter that's a sneakin' assassin, even 
if he ain't a ghost. Doing that, and 
keepin' it up, ought to give you the 
wagglewoggles." 

Twice during that week Bob visited 
Clear Pond and presented himself at 
Camp Balsam. He found Grace Wins- 



low at the camp each time, and he was 
a bit puzzled to detect an odd change 
in her. Somehow she was not like the 
frank, straightforward, high-spirited 
girl she had seemed to be. Not that 
there was a particle of slyness or con- 
scious deception about her, but she 
seemed to have grown somewhat shy 
and timid and reserved, and he noted 
that whenever he appeared she flushed 
amazingly and then became almost 
deathly pale for a short time. Nor 
could she seem to talk with him with 
freedom and without restraint, though 
it was apparent that she made an effort 
to do so. 

And, like that, she interested him 
even more than she had at first ; for 
he was a strong man, and his were the 
fine instincts of such a man, whose 
sympathies are always moved by a wish 
to give protection to one of the oppo- 
site sex who may seem to need it. 
There's a whole lot in that stuff about 
the sturdy oak and the clinging vine. 

Danforth Addison and Johnny Orz 
had disappeared from that region after 
their unsuccessful visit to Made Pond, 
but Bob believed that Grace must be 
in constant dread of Addison's return; 
for he had vowed that he would come 
back, and there had been an open 
threat in his vow. But she professed 
that she was not afraid of him. 

"Seely is slaying here all the time 
now," she said, "and he'll see that noth- 
ing happens to me. Louie would fight 
for me, too. Besides that, I know how 
to shoot, and I keep a loaded weapon 
within reach. But really Danforth 
wouldn't dare do me any actual harm. 
He would fear the wrath of Kirk Wins- 
low." 

Bob did not mention Andy Pick. 
Seemingly the glimmer had taken him- 
self away also ; for none of the N. W. 
B. laborers had seen him. and Roy 
Winslow, when questioned, stated that 
Pick had not shown himself again at 
Camp Balsam. Bainbridge wondered 
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if the absence of the guramer accounted 
for lack of further ghostly demonstra- 
tions in Haunted Land. 

Roy seemed to be as fretful and 
peevish as ever, although Bob almost 
believed that he could see a physical 
improvement in him. It was during 
Bainbridge's second visit of the week 
to Camp Balsam that something caused 
Grace to leave him alone for a short 
time with her brother on the veranda. 

Suddenly Roy said : "I don't see why 
Dan Addison doesn't come back. He 
said he would. He said he didn't pro- 
pose to let your crowd put through the 
scheme of running a log sluice with 
water taken from this pond. And I 
know that you've got your pipe line 
almost laid and are nearly ready to turn 
the water on now. I've been watch- 
ing your men over there on the cast 
shore. You've got a lot of them, all 
that can work there, and they've been 
hustling making the water gate for the 
pipe line. Addison will be too late if 
he doesn't get a move on." 

Bob smiled. "He'll never stop us, my 
boy. We'll operate that sluice, just as 
we've planned to do, even if I have to 
hire an armed patrol at my own expense 
to guard every foot of the pipe line and 
sluiceway." 

"Well, if he comes back there'll be a 
little excitement around here, anyhow. 
I'll be glad of that. I'm going crazy 
for the want of it. Specially since sis- 
ter's got so queer and dreamy. She 
isn't a bit like herself. She won't even 
talk to me any more unless I just force 
her to. And sl>e doesn't want to be 
doing things the way she used to. Half 
the time she arts like she's in a trance. 
Sometimes I have to speak to her two 
or three times before she even hears 
me. I wonder if she's going to be 
sick." 

Bainhridgc made no response. For, 
of a sudden, a most disturbing idea 
had entered his mind. It did not seem 
possible, and yet — what was it Bill 



Spratt had said to htm about Grace 

Win slow ? 

When the girl came back to the 
veranda it was Bob who was changed 
and constrained. His manner had al- 
tered, and he was distant to the j>oint 
of aloofness. Within three minutes he 
rose abruptly, saying that he must get 
back to Made Pond. 

A while later, sitting on an old log 
in the woods, he thought it over. Again 
he told himself that it was impossible, 
that there was no sense in it ; but some- 
thing seemed to whisper to him that 
it was true, and the possibility, instead 
of pleasing him, filled him with deep 
regret. "If it is so," he thought pres- 
ently, "I can't see how I am to blame. 
It's all wrong. I'm sorry, but I can't 
see her any more. I shall keep away 
from her." 

Then he arose and went on his way 
toward Made Pond. From the mill 
Condon saw him coming, and hurried 
out to meet him. "Barker, our mail 
carrier, is just back from Kittston a 
little while ago," said the foreman. "He 
says there's seven or eight lads hangin' 
round there that he never saw in these 
parts before, and he knows 'most every- 
body that ever put his nose into this 
shank of the woods. They 'peared to 
be just loafing round and doing nothin', 
Barker said. Tough-looking gang, too. 
They eyed him up a lot." 

"We .should worry about seven or 
eight tough-looking customers," said 
Bob. laughing. 

"Mebbe there's plenty more to foller, 
or perhaps they're round about some- 
where right now. We don't want to 
be took by surprise." 

"1 haven't yet brought myself fully 
to believe that W. & A. will try any 
militant maneuvers against us. Tliey 
might against a weaker crowd that 
could be frightened. Oh. I haven't for- 
gotten Dan Addison's threats, but he's 
a hothead, and he'd have to have 
the backing of his father's company." 
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ow listen here, Mr. Bainbridge; 
Barker was tipped off, warned." 
"Warned ?" 
"Yes." 

"By whom?" 
"Boggs." 

"The storekeeper?" 

"Uh-huh! Boggs watched for his 
chance, and whispered inter Barker's 
ear. 'Look out for squalls over your 
way pretty soon' — that was what he 
said. He wouldn't darst come right out 
and say it, and that he darst whisper 
it to Barker comes pretty nigh provin' 
that we better give heed." 

Bob was thoughtful for a moment. 
"Of course there may be something in 
it," he said presently. "The W. & A. 
crowd is unscrupulous enough to do 
anything that they think they can get 
away with. But there's a law " 

"Don't talk about law in the same 
breath with them !" exclaimed Condon. 

"Hank," said Bob, "I have an idea 
that the spook of Haunted Land is off 
on a vacation, so I think I'll take a little 
scout over Kittston way to-morrow and 
see if I can find out if there really is 
anything brewing for us." 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

IN THE GRIP OF MENACE. 

IN spite of Condon's apprehension that 
Bainbridge would get into trouble 
at Kittston, Bob persisted in his de- 
termination to go there, and to go alone. 
He declined even to take Spratt along, 
although the guide had complained dur- 
ing the past week that it didn't seem 
right for him to be "drawin' down" 
merely for sitting around Made Pond 
and eating three "squares" a day. 

"I'll play this hand without any help, 
Hank," Bob told the disturbed' fore- 
man. "I'm not worrying over anything 
half a dozen timber thugs will do to 
me in Kittston. They'll be careful 
there, and, if any of them should try 
to follow me when I leave, it will be a 



simpler matter for me to do a fade-out 
by my lonesome in the woods than it 
would be if I had somebody along to 
bother about Don't fret." 

"Oh, have your own way!" Condon 
grumbled. "I know you will, anyhow ; 
you alvvus do." 

From Made Pond to Kittston, as the 
crow flies, it was five miles at least ; 
but anybody who tried to make the 
shortest possible cut through the woods 
would be forced to tramp much farther 
than that because of necessary detours 
to get round swamps and impenetrable 
jungles. The usual way to travel from 
Made Pond to Kittston was to go up the 
inlet from the river until the river was 
reached and then follow the path of 
the log drivers down the western bank 
of the river. That way, however, it 
was said to be more than ten miles. 

Bainbridge chose the shorter route, 
striking out early the following day. 
Instead of his heavy oil-grain boots, he 
wore stout moccasins, which he had 
been wearing during his recent nightly 
visits to Haunted Land. Not only were 
they lighter and easier to the feet, es- 
pecially in warm weather, but they en- 
abled him to slip through the woods 
with greater silence. 

He took his time, for he felt that 
there was no reason to hurry, and need- 
less haste in the big woods is a folly 
that experienced woodsmen rarely per- 
petrate. Nevertheless, although they 
may appear to be merely swinging along 
at a lazy jog, they get over the ground 
in a way that soon tires any greenhorn 
who tries to follow them. 

It was past mid-forenoon when Bain- 
bridge drew near Kittston, a place of 
one house, a combined general store 
and post office, and a big square build- 
ing that had been erected to take care 
of logging crews going in in the fall 
and coming out in the late spring. At 
this point on the river had been con- 
structed the Koomoobes Dam, pro- 
jected for the purpose of holding a 
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supply of water that would be of great 
value in running logs late in the spring. 
It was the back flow from this dam 
that had filled Made Pond. 

• Following round the side of a hill, 
Bob stopped suddenly ; for he was look-* 
ing down on two men a short distance 
below him, who were talking earnestly. 
They were rough- looking chaps, and 
Bainbridge did not know either of 
them. As he stood there, he could hear 
something of what they were saying. 

"Don't you believe it!" came from 
the shorter one. "Nothin* in it, Sam." 

"I tell ye, Dave," returned the taller 
of the two, "I see ther stuff with my 
two eyesi He carries some of it round 
on him, an', when he thinks nobody's 
lookin', he takes it out an' goggles over 
St* It's real gold quartz. The yaller 
shows in it." 

Dave laughed Yidiculingly. "Gold 
yer gran'mother !" he scoffed. "Tell it 
to ther bats!" 

"But there's -been gold found in this 
State." 

"Never enough of it to pay a China- 
man to work it. Suckers have tried to 
do it, an' lost out cv'ry time." 

Then a crow, passing overhead, saw 
Bainbridge and uttered a hoarse 
"Har-rr!" of alarm. One of the men 
glanced upward and perceived Bob also. 

Instantly he grabbed his companion's 
arm and drew his notice to the unin- 
tentional eavesdropper. The latter 
smiled as the pair quickly slipped into 
the woods and hurried away. 

"No need to fear me," he muttered. 
"I'm not interested in Maine gold 
mines. I agree with Dave that there 
ain't no such animal." 

Still taking his time, he descended the 
hill and followed the men, who had 
apparently made for Kittston. He 
could hear the dam rips roaring, and 
in a short time he came forth into a 
clearing, with Kittston before him. 

The three buildings of the place all 
faced to the south, and Bob approached 



from ihc noTth, with the dam on his 
left. Above the dam a crew of men 
were at work on a boom, from which 
kg* were being .methodically sent into 
a current that carried them through an 
open gate of the dam and down the 
river below. The drivers were attend- 
ing strictly to their business, and none 
of them seemed to pay the slightest at- 
tention to Bainbridge. 

As Bob approached Boggs' store, 
a squatty, single-story building, the 
sounds of a harmonica came to his 
ears. Somebody was playing a lively 
dance tune on the mouth instrument. 
Suddenly from the front of the store 
there rose a burst of wild, hoarse, 
Gargantuan laughter, followed ^jr 
shouts of applause from several throats. 
That was enough to denote that some- 
body or something was providing great 
amusement for a gathering of men who 
were not at work. Of course they 
might be rivermen of another company 
waiting their turn to send logs over the 
dam; then again they might not. 

Bainbridge did not pause or hesitate 
until he had passed die side of the store 
and arrived at a spot where he could 
"see what was going on. 

Besides Boggs, who stood in the open 
doorway, there were nine persons in 
front of the store. Some were stand- 
ing; one sat on the steps; three were 
seated on the empty boxes. One of the 
latter was the musician, a pock- 
marked French Canadian. The man 
on the steps was Cameron McDougal, 
looking sullen and ugly ; plainly he had 
not joined in the raucous merriment 
of the others. Behind McDougal, 
Boggs. in his shirt sleeves, was scowl- 
ing a little, his teeth set on the stem of 
his old pipe. 

The cause of the burst of laughter 
Bainbridge had heard was a singularly 
grotesque and hideous creature; a be- 
ing who, in many ways, bore a remark- 
able resemblance to a gorilla. Not over 
five feet in height, he had short, bowed 
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legs and wonderfully long, muscular 
arms. His clawlike hands, however, 
although plainly very strong, were so 
small that they did not seem to belong 
to his powerful arms. On the contrary, 
his feet seemed somewhat too large. 
At this moment they were bare of any 
covering. The toes were long and sin- 
gularly prehensile in appearance. The 
soles of those peculiar feet looked as 
if they were calloused and hard as 
leather. 

Set on a thick, corded neck, the head 
of this creature — it seemed almost bor- 
dering upon libel to call him a man — 
was shaped much like that of a gorilla. 
There was the same massive, under- 
shot jaw, the same retreating head 
above the bushy eyebrows, and scarcely 
any forehead at all. The eyes were 
beady and black and restless. A growth 
of coarse, bristling, black hair extended 
down the back of his neck and disap- 
peared beneath the tattered old shirt 
that he was wearing. That shirt was 
open in front, exposing a powerful, 
hairy breast. His old trousers were 
frayed and tattered below the knees. 

At the moment of Bob's advent upon 
the scene this travesty upon humanity 
was standing in a crouching attitude, 
his dangling hands almost touching the 
ground, his blinking eyes fastened in a 
half-furious, half-pleading way upon 
the face of a big man who confronted 
him, holding a long, thick hickory 
switch in his hand. "Perform again, 
you human monkey," the man with the 
switch was saying. "Give us another 
dance on yer hands or I'll let ye have 
a taste o' this." 

In a voice that was a mingled whine 
and growl, the threatened creature pro- 
tested : "Lot tired. Don't like it. Do 
more bimeby. Wait." 

"Oh, no!" said the big man. "Not 
much ! We know your tricks, Muggsy. 
Give ye the chance an' you'll run away. 
Up on to your cute little front paws, 



and at it again. Start the orchestra, 
Tardteu." 

The pock-marked French Canadian 
began playing again upon his harmon- 
ica. The ape-man hesitated, his lips 
curling back from his tusklike teeth. 
But when the big man made a menac- 
ing movement with the switch, the crea- 
ture promptly stood upon his hands, 
his bowed legs in the air. In that posi- 
tion, he began to dance grotesquely, 
yet with amazing ease and lightness, 
keeping surprising time to the music. 

Only for a moment did he dance 
thus, however. Suddenly he came up- 
right upon his feet once more, snarl- 
ing: "All done! No more dance now! 
I won't !" 

The hickory switch whistled through 
the air as the big man leaped forward, 
shouting: "Won't yer? I'll make ye 
dance!" And the switch cut the ape- 
man's hairy, bare ankles. 

Uttering a shrill scream of rage, the 
creature sprang away. In a twinkling 
he caught up a stone, half the size of a 
man's fist, and burled it at his tor- 
mentor. The aim was accurate. The 
stone struck the big man in the stomach 
and doubled him up. Had it been a 
little larger, it must have stretched him 
on the ground. 

Another man gave a shout-: "Hi! 
Nab him, boys! Don't let the dratted 
monkey get away ! Let me get my 
hooks onto him, and I'll fix him for 
■ Wull, looker that !" 

His ejaculation of astonishment was 
caused by the action of the threatened 
creature, who had suddenly scuttled up 
the perpendicular corner of the store, 
like a climbing cat, and swung over the 
narrow eaves to the roof. Then he ran 
to the peak, where he crouched, jabber- 
ing furiously and glaring down at the 
upstaring group below. 

The man who had been hit by the 
stone straightened up, one hand on his 
stomach, his features knotted with 
rage. "Bring me a gun !" he roared. 
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'Til fix ther beast! Here, gimme that 
rille \" 

But Bainbridge, on whom the de- 
mand had been made, turned the muz- 
zle of the weapon upon the furious 
man. "Keep away, Hansen!" he com- 
manded. "You've lost your head. 
You're not going to shoot that poor 
wretch whom you've been tormenting. 
It would be murder. You're entirely 
to blame for what happened." 

Hansen stared. "Blow me!" he cried. 
"It's somebody I've seen before, I 
guess." 

"It's Bob Bainbridge!" shouted Cam- 
eron McDougal. 

There was a hush. All eyes were 
fixeilhnpGQ^Bainbridgc. McDougal was 
on his feet, but he made no move to 
leave the steps. A wondering grin 
spread over the viciously brutal face 
of Hansen. "Well, well!" he ex- 
claimed. "So it is ! I didn't know him 
at first with all them whiskers. He 
busted a boom for me once on a time, 
when he claimed I was blockin' the 
river an' keepin' him from runnin' his 
own logs down. I declare I'm glad 
to see him again !" ) 

"There'll be others," said another 
man in the group. 

"Sartin as apples make cider," 
agreed Hansen. "An' he's walked right 
inter Kittston an' saved them the trou- 
ble of goin' to see him. Somebody bet- 
ter let them know about that." 

At this moment, however, the sound 
of many running feet was heard, and 
round the store from either side came 
pouring a mass of men, hard looking 
characters, practically every one of 
them. They were at least half a hun- 
dred sjrong, and they surrounded Bain- 
bridge, cutting off every way of re- 
treat. The last to appear were Dan- 
forth Addison and Johnny Orz. 

"There he is, Mr. Addison," Orz 
cried "Dardley and Schenk were 
right when they said he was coming 
here. HeVcome. We've got him !" 



"Yes, we've got Mm!" exulted Dan 
Addison. "He's walked into a nice lit- 
tle trap that nobody thought of setting 
for him. and he won't get away !" 

TO BF. CONTINUKD. 

The succeeding' chapters of Ihfa novel, begin- 
ning wilh Chapter XXIV., following aji interest- 
ing sketch of ail that bss gonr before, introduced 
for new readers, will Appear in the next number of 
TOP-NOTCH, dated and out November 1st. It 
began in the September 55th iuiue. Back numbers 
may be obtained from news dealers or the pub- 
lishers. 



Where You Can't Catch Cold 

IF you want to avoid all likelihood of 
catching cold in future, you had bet- 
ter turn explorer and trot off to the 
arctic regions. There sneezes are un- 
known, and a cough would probably 
scare a polar bear out of its life. 

Although the clothes of explorers in 
those regions are often saturated with 
perspiration, and are a mass of ice 
when they retire for the night, and 
despite the fact that they often have 
to sleep out in the open in their sleep- 
ing bags, and that this is their only 
means of thawing themselves, their 
health does not suffer in the least. 

Then there is the classical, and some- 
what mythical, instance of the St 
Kilda cold. On the rocky island, lying 
some forty miles beyond the Western 
Hebrides, there are about one hundred 
inhabitants, access to whom is practi- 
cally impossible during eight months 
out of the twelve, owing to the stormy 
seas. Oddly enough, however, when- 
ever a steamer touches at this island, 
all the inhabitants, including the very 
infants — so runs the legend — arc seized 
with violent sneering fits, which de- 
velop into colds. 

Exposure is not the direct cause of 
colds. It simply acts on a lowered 
vitality. The only safeguard is con- 
tinued exposure. 
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^Micn is an 

Old Maid? 





F course I struck him, and I'd 
do it again !" exclaimed Phil 
Caxton, whose arms were 
held by two men who ran 
between Caxton and the 
monocled Harold Douglas, the target 
of the blow. 

"There, there, old man!" said Victor 
Grove, who had charge of Caxton's 
right arm. "Don't be so rough. He 
only said she was an old maid. That 
wasn't treason to the government. 
Some old maids are nice." 

"He's an infernal cad!" cried the 
flushed Caxton. "A man that will men- 

, tion " 

"Tut! Tut! Let's get back to the 
game and forget him." 

The affair occurred on the golf links 
at Forest Highlands. Douglas had mo- 
tored out with some friends, and, while 
crossing the field, had passed near 
where Caxton was making a drive. 
Then some whim prompted him to say: 
"Saw that gay old maid of yours over 
in town to-day, Phil." 

Like a flash Caxton straightened up 
and struck him. The players ran to 
the fracas, and to the query of "Doc" 
oB tn 

L .m 



Halstead, Caxton replied as first 
quoted. 

The woman in the case was Helen 
Halstead, the pretty niece of Doc Hal- 
stead. She was light-haired, blue-eyed, 
and lively. She was a sort of protegee 
of Phil Caxton's. Phil, who lived with 
his aunt out at Forest Highlands, often 
called of an evening and took Helen 
for a ride in his car. As he was on the 
downward side of forty, with frost 
touching his hair, he regarded Helen 
as little more than a child. In the few 
months he had lived out at the High- 
lands, he noted that she did not seem to 
have any young men companions. He 
imagined that she must be a little 
lonely, and that was why he drove over 
for her at- intervals and took her out 
in the car. Sometimes her aunt would 
accompany them and at other times 
Caxton's relative would go. But more 
frequently the aunt couldn't go and 
Caxton and Helen would go by them- 
selves. He taught her how to run ihe 
machine, and, when she became used 
to it, he let her go to the garage and 
get it whenever she wanted to. 

Caxton, down in town, was a very 
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busy man, and, aside from his aunt 
and Helen, he had no associations with 
the other sex. He liked Helen in a 
sort of fatherly way, but that was alL 
She seemed so young and fresh along- 
side a commercial veteran like himself 
that it never occurred to him that the 
interest between them could be more 
than pla tonic. 

As he thought over Douglas' "insult- 
ing" remarks, Caxton began to feel as 
if he himself were not altogether free 
from blame. When a man of middle 
age is seen with a feminine friend 
pretty regularly he should expect some 
more or less good-natured banter. So 
Caxton reasoned the way to prevent 
embarrassment to Helen was to stop 
driving around with her, and let her 
associate with some one he considered 
more suited to her years. The incident 
on the golf links that afternoon, bad as 
it had been, would have some value as 
a warning of the plight into which he 
was getting Helen. Of course, the fel- 
lows out there would say nothing about 
it, and there would be no likelihood of 
the affair ever reaching Helen's ears. 

When Caxton got home that evening 
he found Helen seated in the auto wait- 
ing for him. She was attired in a 
loose-fitting gray suit, open at the neck, 
and with her gloved hands on the steer- 
ing wheel she looked wonderfully 
healthy, competent, and distressingly 
pretty. 

lump in," she said. "I've been 
wailing ever so long for you/' She 
flung open the front door of the car 
for him. She had cranked the engine 
when she saw him corning. 

It was a terrible temptation, but after 
what happened that afternoon Caxton 
knew it would not do. He took off his 
1 1 at and ran his hand through his hair 
as he approached. "Miss Helen." he 
said gravely. "I— T have some work to 
look after down in town this evening. 
Suppose you take Doc Halstead or your 
aunt out riding instead?" 



She looked at him with swift suspi- 
cion. "There's a carnival at Maitland," 
she told him. "1 thought you'd enjoy 
driving over to see it." 

"So I would," he declared earnestly ; 
"but I— 1— you see I just have to " 

"Very well," she said, and got out of 
the car. 

"Now. please don't be angry, Miss 
Helen." he said hastily. "Drive over 
for your folks and take them out— 
they'd enjoy it." 

"If you don't want to go, that ends 
it," she returned coldly, her head high 
in the air, as off she started afoot for 
her home. He was tempted to run 
after her and surrender, but on reflec- 
tion he knew that their breaking off was 
bound to occur sooner or later, and 
that this was the way it would be. As 
he looked at her moving away so 
proudly, yet so deeply hurt, his heart 
sank with the realization that the one 
real happiness of life had gone out. 
But it had to be. He was forty and 
getting gray. Even now the fellows in 
the office were referring to him as "the 
old man." For him to keep on running 
about with a pretty, vivacious girl like 
Helen would only cause other and per- 
haps more disagreeable incidents than 
the one with that "cad" Douglas. 

A LTHOUGH Caxton, in his course 
of self-abnegation, reasoned that 
he was a "has-been" and would soon be 
on the shelf, he knew he was as good 
and as strong a man as ever he was, 
and that he did not look his age by 
five or six years. He had never sown 
his wild oats, and there were no lines 
of dissipation on his thoughtful face. 
Early manhood had brought to him the 
care of invalid parents and later he had 
helped to rear some younger brothers 
and a niece or two. Middle age found 
him the head of a fairly prosperous 
business, and the idol of an aunt who 
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lived with him. Aunt Becky and the 
Halsteads had become good friends 
since the Caxtons moved into the neigh- 
borhood, and particularly Aunt Becky 
was fond of Helen and watched with 
interest what she regarded as the grow- 
ing intimacy between the young lady 
and her favorite nephew. 

Caxton had supposed that the affair 
on the links was closed. It was a star- 
tling awakening when Victor Grove 
told him that Douglas was preparing 
to bring a civil action for personal in- 
juries to his nose, doctor's bills, and 
"public humiliation." 

"How much does he want?" asked 
Caxton, with a whimsical smile. 

"Not much," answered Grove. "Just 
a hundred thousand dollars." 

Caxton jumped out of his chair. The 
smile was gone. "The man's crazy !" 
he cried. "He knows I can't raise any 
amount like that !" 

"I wouldn't give him a darned 
nickel," advised Grove. "You can beat 
him at the trial." 

"But that girl," protested Caxton; 
"they'll have her name in the papers. 
Perhaps the rascal will subpcena her as 
a witness just to mortify her." 

"I expect he'll talk about doing that 
very thing for the purpose of scaring 
you to come across with an offer of ten 
thousand to compromise," said Grove. 
"I wouldn't give him a cent until I had 
the last say-so from the highest court 
in the State." 

Nevertheless, Caxton hurriedly got 
together cash and securities to the 
amount of twenty thousand dollars and 
went around to Douglas' office. The 
man with a one-hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar injury put up his monocle and scru- 
tinized his caller. Douglas was tall and 
thin, and had what people call "an in- 
tellectual countenance." But all his 
intellect ran to cynicism. "Ah," he said, 
"it's Mr. Caxton! Won't you have a 
chair?" 

Caxton went directly to the issue. 



""I understand you're about to file a 
suit for one hundred thousand dollars 
against me, Mr. Douglas," he said. 

"Yes," returned Douglas calmly; "I 
believe my lawyers are drawing up 
some papers of that description." 

"That's ridiculous !" 

"Yes ; but not any more ridiculous 
than to hit a man in the face for noih- 
ing. I didn't say anything to justify 
such " ^ 

"Well, passing that," remarked Cax- 
ton impatiently, "how much will you 
take to settle this tiling?" 

"A hundred thousand dollars." 

Caxton frowned. "You know all- 
fired well, Douglas, that you don't ex- 
pect the jury to give you a twentieth 
of that!" 

"Then why not wait and see what 
the jury will do?" logically a^ked the 
prospective plaintiff. 

""Because a trial will necessitate most 
unpleasant notoriety to a modest, re- 
fined 3'oung woman. It will nearlv kill 
her." 

"I presume it would be embarrass- 
ing," conceded Douglas thoughtfully, 
"but it wouldn't be any more so than 
for a fellow to get a lick on the nose 
in the presence of a " 

"Let that be, Douglas ! I'll give you 
ten thousand dollars cash not to file 
that suit. 1 have the money right here 
with me. What do vou say?" 

"No." 

"Fifteen thousand?" 
"No." 

"Twenty thousand?" 

"I tell you, Mr. Caxton, that this is 
a waste of time. The only settlement 
I have authorized my lawyers to con- 
sider is one hundred thousand cash — 
the amount to be named in the plead- 
ings." 

"You're an infernal scoundrel !" 
cried Caxton hotly. 

Douglas adjusted his optical aid and 
calmly scribbled something on a paper. 
Then he casually observed: 
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"For that we'll put in an additional 
fifty thousand dollar* for slander. I've 
written the words down on this paper 

— see ?" 

Caxton hesitated as if considering 
whether to twist his adversary's neck 
or punch his head again; Fearing his 
rage would get the better of him, he 
abruptly left the office. 

It he could have raised the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars without depriv- 
ing his aunt of her home and seri- 
ously crippling his business, Caxton 
might have done so. But his better 
judgment rebelled against his going to 
the limit in his efforts to compromise, 
even at the cost of some humiliation 
to Helen. 

He wrestled with the problem sev- 
eral days; then decided to lay the mat- 
ter directly before her in order that she 
might know what he had done to pre- 
vent the inevitable, and be fortified 
against it. Since the day she had 
walked away from him with her chin 
in the air he had not seen her. Re- 
membrance of that unpleasant event 
made his present task doubly embar- 
rassing. Then he had offended by re- 
fusing to go riding with her; now he 
was coming as an apologist for his 
failure to raise enough money to save 
her from a mortifying publicity in the 
newspapers and the courts. Certainly 
there could be no hope of any good 
results from such an interview; yet he 
saw no other way. Perhaps if she 
knew that he had done what he could, 
she would not hate him quite so much. 

III. 

pOR the sake of his peace of mind 
Caxton hoped he would not find 
Helen looking so neat and trim as 
when he last saw her. That picture of 
her had remained fixed in his memory, 
the sparkling blue eyes, the cunning 
ringlets of light hair under the broad- 
brimmed hat, the gloved hands on the 
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steering wheel of his machine — she was 
all this and more, and she was there 
waiting — waiting for him! 

Aunt Dinah, wearing a red bandanna 
over her kinky locks, greeted him: 
"Why, Mas* Caxton! Ain't seed yo' 
for de longes* time! Yo' been poly? 
Ain't lookin' so well, somehow. 
Workin' too ha'd, Ah reckon. Mis' 
llelenr Sho' ! Ah'll sen' de chile 
right down to yo'. Jus' step into de 
settin' room — lemme take yo' hat." 

Helen presently appeared, and Cax- 
ton's heart sank into his boots. If she 
were pretty in her loose-fitting gray 
suit, she was lovely in her house gown, 
with it* rolling collar and short sleeves, 
allowing the white, round arms free- 
dom of movement. Her light hair 
wasn't mussed up as he hoped, but 
waved seductively over two sheil-like 
ears, and was caught up in a bright 
braid behind. There was the bloom of 
health on her face and in the eyes — 
not sparkling as he knew them — but of 
steady, unfathomable blue. She did 
not offer him her hand, but casually 
indicated a chair. 

In all his life Caxton never felt 
greater embarrassment. The wonder- 
ful charm and beauty of the girl, her 
reserved, but entirely composed, man- 
ner, made him feel like something that 
crawls. 

W hile he was struggling to pull him- 
self together and nerve himself to ex- 
plain to her as briefly as possible the 
disagreeable situation, and to offer sug- 
gestions that might make it easier for 
her, there persistently intruded the 
thought of his forty odd years, his 
graying hair, and his general air of 
antiquity, while across on the other 
side of the room sat, as he saw it, youth 
in its flower, coldly waiting to hear why 
he had dared, to come into her pres- 
ence. 

He began falteringly and with dis- 
connected sentences, hiding things here 
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and there, blunderingly trying to keep 
out what he had done to protect her, 
but letting enough in to indicate the 
nature of the suit he would have to 
defend, and why it had been impossible 
for him to keep it out of court. 

"He has subpoenaed me as a wit- 
ness," remarked Helen quietly. 

"The villain ! He's simply done that 
to make it as embarrassing as pos- 
sible." 

"No; it's to prove you were not jus- 
tified in striking him. He says that he 
spoke of me as an old maid " 

"I never told you what he said," 
protested the amazed Caxlon. 

"No; but I heard. He spoke of me 
as an old maid and you struck him." 

If Caxton had not been so excited 
he would have observed a tender note 
in the voice that would have inter- 
ested him, but all he could think of 
was the infamous expression Douglas 
had used. "To be sure I did !" he ad- 
mitted. "And I'd do it again. The 
idea of his lying like " 

"He didn't lie." 

"Wha — what did you say?" 

"When does a girl get to be an old 
maid ?" asked Helen. 

It was like throwing him in a pond 
without a life preserver. "Why, I — I 
never thought. T guess when she's 
'long about thirty — I don't know. Of 
course you are not " 

"Of course I am." replied Helen, 
with determination. "I'm thirty-three!" 

She looked at him steadily out of 
those deep blue eyes, which said, if 
eyes ever talked: "What are you go- 
ing to do about it, sir?" 

Caxton stood up. Helen also rose, 
but kept her eyes on him. "Why, 
Helen," he said, involuntarily moving 
toward her, "if that's the case" — he 
was dose enough to reach her, but she 
did not move back — "then I'm not — 
I'm not " 

"Too old?" she asked, laughing. 



"Nobody said you were. You're just 

a — -a " 

Whether the smothered word was 
goose or gander or something else was 
never put in the record, but with the 
understanding that followed the com- 
pact, Caxton was surprised to note that 
every vestige of fright over the one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar case had 
flown, and Helen clinched that view in 
these words: "Let him go on with his 
trial if he wants to; it would be lots of 
fun — the way things are now." 



On Its Reputation 

JMR. NEWRYCH, thinking that a 
motor car was essential to his po- 
sition, decided to obtain one at a cer- 
tain place recommended by one of his 
friends. 

"I -want a good, reliable car." he said 
to the manager on his arrival the next 
day. 

"Yes, sir; we have the best in the 
trade."' 

"I want the best on the road," com- 
mented Mr. Newrych. 

"There it is !" exclaimed the manager, 
pointing to a certain car. "I should be 
pleased to take you for a trial spin in 
it," he added. 

"All right," said Mr. Newrych ; and 
they started. 

Everything went all right for about 
a mile, and then the machine gradually 
slowed down until finally they stopped. 
The manager jumped out and made an * 
examination. 

"Wonderful, wonderful!" he ex- 
claimed. 

"What is the matter?" asked Mr. 
Newrych. 

"W hy, there's no blessed engine on 
this C3r !" 

"Then what in the world has it been 
going on?" ■- m 

"Simply its reputation, sir — simply 
its reputation !" proudly replied the 
manager. 




ncurne 




/ James Ifench I/orrance 



CHAPTER I. 

A DOUBTING THOMAS. 



^vSS?LL day, while the westbound 
!^J|j£> limited click-clacked across 
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the level sweeps of Nebraska, 
he rode the observation plat- 
form at the rear of the heavy 
train. As the hours passed and the 
miles were flung back to the east, a 
frown deepened upon hi? tight-skinned 
face. His grumblings, which at first 
had been quite unintelligible, began to 
take audible form, the burden of their 
complaint being, "I knew it! I knew 
it!" 

He was a man of featherweight body, 
with a head that, by comparison, seemed 
abnormal. One glance at his garb and 
paraphernalia proclaimed him a "round- 
tripper" of the summer-tourist class. 
He was dressed "according to Hoyle" 
— the Hoyle of the railroad folders — a 
Norfolk suit beneath his duster, a soft- 
collared shirt, a peaked cap with jockey 
visor. He carried everything that had 
ever been recommended as useful on a 
transcontinental journey and some pre- 
cautionary equipment that was evi- 
dently self -inspired. One shoulder 
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strap held a small camera, another 
crisscrossed his chest to suspend a long 
spyglass. 

He sat upon his own folding camp 
stool, a sure defense against the plat- 
form "hogs" that appealed to at least 
one of his more experienced fellow 
travelers. His eyes were protected by 
goggles; at his feet, neatly rolled, was 
a steamer shawl, which, with the ther- 
mometer frolicking at one hundred 
degrees above, seemed slightly incon- 
gruous, although not more so than the 
miles of snow fences which the railroad 
permits to stand on the windward side 
of the track throughout the long sum- 
mer. 

Nor was this all. Beside his privately 
owned folding stool sat a black box of 
mystery, lacking the slightest external 
hint of its contents. Across his knees 
rested a rifle case, its open flap indi- 
cating the first step of preparedness, 
but nothing to show whether it was 
carried for defense against train rob- 
bers or with the idea of pot-shooting 
big game. Upon this leather-clad ar- 
mament lay a "journal" in which he 
made occasional brief notations. 

The mysterv of the black box ex- 
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pioaea when a white-clad figure ap- 
peared in the door of the club car and 
ere issued from an ebony face, "First 
call for luncheon in the dining car !" 
The box held a compact lunch, com- 
plete even to a small thermos bottle of 
tea. The overequipped passenger need 
miss no scenic detail by waiting his turn 
in the dining-car line. 

Later in the afternoon other facts 
concerning him became evident by de- 
duction. The twang of the questions 
he put to the rear brakeman stamped 
his home range — Holyoke or Newton 
Center, or perhaps Augusta, Maine. 
His general eagerness, the innumerable 
picture post cards which he addressed 
and stamped, his careful study of map 
and time-table assured those who were 
watching him that it was his first trip 
West. 

But for the answer to his "I told you 
so" — set forth by the repeated and com- 
plaining 'T knew it!" — we had to wait. 

The show-down came after darkness 
had fallen to make the electric-lighted 
club car more attractive than the dusty 
rear platform. His chair was next to 
the one J occupied. Suddenly he 
turned, and, without preface, put a 
question: "Isn't it disappointing?" 

There was an eagerness to my <4 What 
disappoints !" born of the sort of thrill 
that comes when one is about to fit in 
the last chunk of a jig-saw puzzle. 

"The West," he returned gloomily. 

"That depends on what you expected 
to find," I ventured, recalling the in- 
cased gun and the spyglass, which 
might have been handed down in his 
family from the days when New Eng- 
enders sailed clipper ships. 

"It's not at all like. I'm telling you, 
stranger — not at all like." 

"Like what?" He seemed to have 
an ingrowing mind, and the question 
was necessary. 

"Like the magazines and the movies 
paint it." 

With that he was off for a flying 



start. The pent-up flood of his observa- 
tion-platform repression was loosened. 
His voice raised oratorical ly until the 
attention of the whole car was caught 
and the intensity of his arraignment 
held it. "I knew it," he began. "In 
my heart and soul, I knew it before 1 
started, but I just had to come and'see 
for myself. Now that I've seen, I'm 
going to show them up, those deceiving 
authors and actors." 

Discovering that he had general at- 
tention, he paused to send a searching 
glance along the aisle between the 
padded chairs, perhaps in search of 
agents of deceit, then hurried on : 
"Just hark back a moment to the West 
they put on printed pages and j>icture 
on the screen. Wild and woolly, isn't 
it? Cowboys and girls dash up to 
every station on prancing cayuses to 
meet even,' train, don't they? Ropes 
swish out with snakelike hiss and towns 
are shot up pronto, aren't they? The 
boys wear chaps — whatever they may 
be — and the girls carry six guns on 
every hip; isn't it so in the magazines 
and movies? Buckboards and horse 
strings, longhorns and free range 
chuck wagons and wranglers, outlaws 
and sheriffs, wily squaws and scalp- 
trimmed buck? — oh, I've read and 
squinted until I'm up to snuff on the 
West they say that is." 

"Maybe the West was like that once," 
protested a fellow tourist, who per- 
haps had a friend who wrote ranch 
stories or had been introduced to some 
cow lady of the pictures. 

The incensed one sniffed. "That's 
not the point, my friend. They write 
and picture in the present tense. They'd 
have us believe that their fake West 
is, not was. But it isn't, as you'd very 
well know if you'd watched the passing 
scenes to-day as closely as I have. 

"Did we see a single chap, either 
with hair on or off?" he demanded 
fiercely. "We did not. Was there any 
dashing up to the station to meet the 
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train? Yes, if flivvers can be said to 
da*h, but 1 noticed that every gas 
Wagon was tame enough to wear a 
license tag. Cowgirls? I saw one, but 
she wore a sunbonnet instead of a tilted 
sombrero, and a calico wrapper was 
over her hips, not a gun. Besides she 
was milking the cow, not roping it. 
Maybe they do call the lot a corral, but 
it looked mighty like a barnyard to me. 
Has there been any shooting up. any 
rope swishing or sign of Indians? 
There has not. All these years we've 
been swallowing fakes, for the West 
is just as quiet and unromantic as the 
Mast, and when I get home I'm going 
to show up all " 

While he had been unburdening him- 
self of his huge complaint, the limited 
had paused a moment at a station near 
the Nebraska-Wyoming line. He had 
been interrupted by the entrance of two 
new passengers — tall, upstanding youths 
with leather-tanned faces — and no won- 
der. Both wore chaps "with fur on," 
differing only in that one pair was 
white, the other black. Both had re- 
volvers riding in holsters at their hips. 
Their shirts were of flannel and open 
at the neck. Their headgear, which 
they quickly removed on noting the 
presence of women, must have had the 
Stetson brand inside. There was the 
metallic jingle of spur rowels as their 
high-heeled boots trod the soft carpet 
of the aisle to two chairs near us. 

"Is this yesterday or to-day?" I 
asked the recent protest ant, when he 
had ceased to gasp. \ 

His recovery had that attribute of 
promptness that is generally the exclu- 
sive property of the hero of the piece. 
"Wait and see," he advised. A moment 
later he caught the eye of one of the 
newcomers, and with tourist assurance 
leaned into the aisle to speak with him. 
"What company do you boys play 
with?" he asked, disarming possible re- 
sentment with his ingenuous smile. 

The cow-puncher looked startled a 
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moment, then smiled good-naturedly. 
"The Lazy B chuck wagon feeds us 
at the present time." 

"I mean what motion-picture com- 
pany are you acting for? Don't mind 
my asking, please, for I'm a ian. It's 
more than a pleasure to meet a couple 
of heroes of the film." 

Nonplused and obviously embar- 
rassed, the range man looked at his 
stirrup brother for support. The other 
laughed. "The stranger thinks you're 
a grease-paint puncher, Buck, but he 
don't look as if he was meaning for to 
insult you," he said. "Don't get het up 
none — not in one of Mr. Pullman's 
plush wagons." 

Thus admonished, the white-chapped 
puncher explained : "We're regular 
guys, stranger. Larry and me. The 
most we've got to do with pictures is 
to shove two-bit pieces to the ticket 
lady and pass inside to a seat in the 
orchestra. If the show ain't too plumb 
awful Western and we don't get too 
thirsty, like as not we stay hobbled there 
until they run off the last reel." 

The tourist's face was a study in its 
struggle between incredulity that was 
obvious and what probably was a well- 
founded fear of doubting the spoken 
word, of one who looked so thoroughly 
competent. 

"But — but " he stammered. "I 

thought your sort didn't really — the 
chaps and spurs and guns, you know 
— were only in magazine imagination. 
Are you — you the only specimens of 
your sort — relics of the West that was ? 
I don't mean to be impertinent, you 
know, but we've seen none like you in 
a long day's travel." 

The puncher in the black chaps 
laughed immoderately. "Oh, Buck, 
just wait till I spill this to the bunch. 
You're a specimen of the West that 
was, which must mean that you're a 
ghost or something. You're a relic 
what ought to get a wikiup to show 
yourself in and charge admission." 
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"You're in it, too," retorted Buck. 
"He's talking about both of us." He 
returned to the tourist, his manner pity- 
ingly mild. "Don't you ever believe 
we're either specimens or relics, pard- 
ncr. And as for being in the only class 
— just have the conductor scribble 'stop- 
over' on the back of your long ticket 
and dismount at Cheyenne. You'll find 
a bunch of us curios rounded up there 
for the cussedest celebration ever was 

in the West what is." 

After imparting this advice, Buck 

ignored the inquisitive one. He and 

his "side kick" continued to discuss 

their chances in the drawing of outlaw 

mounts for the week's bucking contest 

in which they were entered. 

'"Would it be safe, do you think?" 

The Easterner turned another of his 

indefinite queries my way. 

"To prod him with more questions?" 

1 returned. "Wouldn't advise that." 
"I mean would it be safe to stop over 

in Cheyenne and see if there really are 

wild-and-woolly others ?" 

"Am falling off there myself," I said, 

and left him counting the risks while 

I went ahead to my section to collect 

my traps and Lip the porter. 

CHAPTER EL 

-* GREEN MEMORIES. 

AT half past twelve in the morning, 
the limited ground to a stop be- 
fore an impressive Union Station in 
Cheyenne, and a dozen of us, including 
the tourist who had not believed, left 
the train. There was an unwonted bus- 
tle about the brightly lighted streets 
of the Wyoming capital. They were 
wider awake than the corner of Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street, New 
York, ever is at that hour, except on 
presidential-election night. 

And just as we reached the platform 
there was a rush of cayuses to meet 
the train. The riders wore chaps and 
sombreros. Some of them playfully 



shot up the platform with blank car- 
tridges. A rope "swished out with 
snakelike hiss" and settled over the 
shoulders of Buck of the Lazy B, which 
means that the brand of the outfit is 
the letter "B" reposing on its side. It 
served to draw him to the embrace of 
puncher friends. 

"Am I awake or am I dreaming?" I 
heard the tourist inquire of nobody in 
particular as he started off after a 
porter he had subsidized to help with 
his multitudinous baggage. If he 
wasn't awake, Cheyenne soon attended 
to that little detail for him, the lid 
being off and the key to the capital 
city thrown away. 

The reason for all the excitement? 
Just fifty years ago the tracklayers 
of the Union Pacific Railway reached 
Cheyenne on their titanic task of link- 
ing up the continent with twin bands 
of steel. To commemorate fittingly the 
golden jubilee, this week in late July 
had been set aside and invitations sent 
to the men and women of a score of 
States in whom the fires of the West 
still burned. That the response had 
been enthusiastic was shown when one 
tried to register for hotel room. Al- 
though the week's program had not yet 
opened, the overflow was being cared 
for in the homes which had been thrown 
open with wide-handed hospitality. 

Through acquaintances made on 
earlier visits, when writing "The Fight- 
ing Point," "By Right of Range," and 
"Roped Rivers,", an unoccupied cot was 
located in the palatial hostelry con- 
ducted by Harry Hines, himself of the 
West western. It occupied a corner of 
one of the parlors, and I was admon- 
ished to go to sleep "standing up" — in 
other words, with everything on, as a 
precaution against an early-morning de- 
scent of fair guests. 

The awakening was upon a city alive 
with the romanticism of the West. The 
downtown blocks, the hotel lobbies, and 
cafes teemed with cowboys, soldiers, 
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Indians, and tcnderfeet. Even tin: 
sheepman was among .those present, 
taking his" part in the riot of color and 
action. Nor did he draw a sniff of re- 
sentment, for, now that fences criss- 
cross the range, the old feud between 
"woolly" and "longhorn" has ended 

After breakfast I stepped out of the 
front door of the Plains Hotel plump 
into a striking instance* of the West 
up to date. An automobile was feeling 
its way through the crowded thorough- 
fare, at the wheel an Indian in full re- 
galia from a war bonnet of eagle feath- 
ers to doeskin shirt with its decorations 
of elk teeth. Some one in the crowd 
identified him as Young Sitting Bull, 
ihe deaf-mute son of the departed 
Sioux chief famous for his participa- 
tion in the Custer and other massacres. 

With a touch upon my elbow, I 
turned to the tourist who had been the 
chief object of interest on the run from 
Chicago. "Isn't it great?" he began, 
with his usual question. "They've been 
trying to rnake me believe that the West 
isn't any more, but look about you, man ; 
look about you r 

I was curious as to how Innocence 
Abroad had fared during the night. 
"Did you find a bed?" I asked. 

"Sh-h — sh-h!" He raised a caution- 
ing finger. "I curled up around a rou- 
lette wheel that had run down for the 
night." 

"And dreamed you had broken the 
bank, I suppose?" I inquired, the in- 
congruity of the combination forcing a 
laugh. 

Just then Kit Carson's original bus, 
battle-scarred and bullet-drilled, trun- 
dled along, the driver vociferously de- 
fending its right to a full share of high- 
way against the outnumbering force of 
twin-six chauffeurs. He proved to be 
an old friend of Wind River days, and 
as a traffic block halted him I caught 
his eye. 

"Well, Red, you old tarantular, I ad- 
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mire to see you!" he ca 
aboard, son, gel aboard 1" 

The invitation was accepted eagerly, 
for this venerable, historic vehicle was 
a most tilting transport to Frontier 
Park, where the celebration centered. 
A widespread camp had been thrown 
out around the park.. There were 
white-topped prairie schooners, buck- 
boards, and Camp wagons in numbers 
sufficient to prove that the West is not 
yet entirely committed to "gas" as a 
means of locomotion. But for every 
one of these there were a dozen auto- 
mobiles, many of which came into 
Cheyenne by the red-white-and-blue 
marked Lincoln Highway, which prom- 
ises to be such a factor in the final 
uniting of Hast and West. 

Over in the southwest corner of the 
park, where stood the camp of Sioux 
from the Pine Ridge Reservation, more 
redskin-owned and driven autos were 
parked. Roped to wheels and chassis 
projections were thin-legged ponies 
which would be ridden by war-togged 
owners in the sports that were to fill 
the following days of this gala occa- 
sion. Pipe on Head, Running Hawk, 
and Bald Eagle, the prize riders of the 
tribe, swaggered around, feeling their 
importance, while their squaws curried 
and rubbed to a glossy polish the coats 
of their favorite mounts, unless they 
were hunting missing grease cups un- 
der the machines. 

There at the park that first day, 
Wyoming and her neighboring States 
gave indubitable evidence that memo- 
ries of the frontier will never be per- 
mitted to die. This was when their 
first citizens solemnly dedicated the 
original blockhouse home of Jim Baker, 
the pathfinder and scout who first set- 
tled in the Snake River Valley in the 
early sixties. It was the very cabin of 
logs which he threw together a few 
years after he had guided an expedi- 
tion under General Albert Sidney John- 
son to suppress the Mormon insurrec- 
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tion of 1857. To it he took has Indian 
wife and raised a "flock" of half-breed 
children, of whom all who live are re- 
spected citizens of the State their stal- 
wart father helped to establish. 

"May we never forget Jim Baker and 
the type he personifies !" urged the pres- 
ent governor of the commonwealth in 
a voice that was husky with feeling. 

"Not us — never !" roared back a 
strapping cowman, echoing the senti- 
ment of the head-bare crowd. 

And they never will, you may be 
sure. Plans are already made for the 
unveiling next year of a statue before 
one of the public buildings to "Jimmy 
the Kid" Willoughby. It is not likely 
that you would ever guess his claim to 
Cheyenne immortality. He was the 
greatest of all cowboys, and up to the 
time of his death last year the broncho 
that could throw him had not been 
foaled. 

CHAPTER III. 

SCRATCHING THEM DEEP. 

ALTHOUGH automobiles raced spe- 
cial trains from Denver to Chey- 
enne and speed wagons circled the track 
in exciting contests, horses and steers 
were the real attraction of "Frontier 
Days." Repeatedly was it demonstrated 
that the West has not forgotten how to 
stick a saddle or to rope and tie a 
"beef," no matter how prolific the crop 
of automobiles and widespread the 
barbed-wire fencing. 

That the breed of the plains stock 
has greatly improved since the intro- 
duction of the Morgan strain was 
strongly emphasized by the many 
beautiful mounts on exhibition, clasped 
by the legs of gayly caparisoned riders. 
The improvement showed, too, in the 
running time of the speed races and 
the relays which were participated in 
by both men and women. 

But when it came to the bucking con- 
tests, in which the punchers had oppor- 



tunity really to show their skill, the 
Morgan stock remained in the corral, 
for there never will be harder fighting 
specimens of "a dose of pepper on four 
lightning legs" than the rawboned 
cayuse bandits of the range. 

The nomenclature of these "buckers" 
was as typical of the lights and shad- 
ows, the sense of humor, the ironical 
strain of character in the continuing 
West as anything heard at Cheyenne. 
Could greater descriptive height be 
reached than in the christening of Hell 
to Pay, Yellow Fever, I Be Damn, 
Wild Cat, Vampire, Tragedy, and 
Ragged Top? There was irony in the 
fact that Peaceful Gus, Rocking-chair, 
and Chain Foot were as wicked per- 
formers as passed through the chute. 
Local pride dropped out in the naming 
of Laramie Plains Red Bird and K. C. 
Roan — the K. C, of course, standing 
for Kansas City. The announcement 
of the man with the megaphone that 
Shorty Somebody or other would try 
to ride Ima Nutt carried one back to 
the Seventh Avenue editorial offices, but 
whether or not the handsome filly was 
named in honor of the brief but pop- 
ular Top-NoTCii laugh maker unfortu- 
nately was not made plain. That the 
christcners are up to the minute was 
evidenced by the entry of a "Henry 
Ford," a "Miss Ragtime Liz," and an 
"Aeroplane." 

It seems possible that the picturesque 
sobriquet, to which punchers used to 
be so prone, is passing. Most of the 
contestants entered under their regular 
names, though it may be that this was 
due to the fact that they were "out 
in company" and that they have char- 
acteristic "nicks" when called on the 
home ranch. At that, "Sleepy" Arm- 
strong waked up sufficiently to win 
third place in the wild-horse race ; "Lit- 
tle Mex" won the boy's cow-pony 
event; "King" Merritt was 2 :oS in the 
steer-bulldogging contest ; "Stub" Far- 
low was the swiftest stage driver; and 
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"Bugger Red" withstood the bucking 
of "Wild-cat Enoca." 

And the cowgirls! They did every- 
thing on horseback that their puncher 
brothers did, playing with death with 
as much sangfroid and far more grace. 
Every one of*them came from" a State 
that has already accepted equal suf- 
frage, and they asked no favors because 
of sex. 

What fiction heroines they would 
have made — every mother's daughter 
of them. "Prairie Rose" Henderson, 
Ruth Pardon, "Babe" Tucker, Mildred 
Douglas, Lila Smith, Lily Allen — any 
one of them might have ridden right 
into the role of honor in a long novel 
or serial without even combing her hair. 
They looked like varied prairie flowers 
and showed in their nerve-tingling 
stunts all the grit and sand any reader 
could expect. 

The only concession made to the fair 
riders — and they did not ask that; it 
was set down in the rules and regula- 
tions by the men managers — was that 
in the relay races they were not re- 
quired to change saddles, as were the 
men. Nor did the names of their horses 
seem to bother them any more than did 
the outlaw spirit of the beasts^. There 
was one filly named "Morning-glory," 
but the girl who drew "Squaw-killer" 
did not hesitate to mount, while "Griz- 
zly" and "Watch Me" were as popular 
as. "Tipperary." 

- The selection of mounts for the buck- 
ing contests was as much a lottery as 
the army draft. From out of a hat each 
of the riders drew a slip on which was 
written the name of the "outlaw" he 
was to ride in the next day's contest. 
This drawing was something of a cere- 
mony and prolific of characteristic com- 
ment. * 

"Here's a boy I'll have to scratch 
dcepl" 

"That dinged old sunfi&hcr, ch? 
Watch me rowel him?" 

"Always did love Vampires!" cried 
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another on drawing the horse of that 

name. 

There gathered about the chute 
through which the animals were sent 
into the arena each day a group of old- 
timers who were living over the days 
when they used to thrill the grand-stand 
multitude. Their legs, still pro- 
nouncedly DOwed, were wabbly, and 
their fingers, which had never "pinched 
leather"— otherwise held to saddle — no 
longer possessed the steel to grip a rein, 
but the fires of spirit still blazed in 
their eyes, and you could tell by look- 
ing at them that they would "swap their 
shirts" for the chance to show again. 

With every entrance came reels of 
excitement. The outlaw was blind- 
folded under strenuous protest, some- 
times not until teeth had been planted 
in twitching ears. A saddle was thrown 
across an unwilling back and double 
cinched for the struggle that was to 
come. Then the contestant vaulted into 
the saddle, and the contest for mastery 
began with gun-fire promptness, the 
"buster's" defiance announced with the 
" Yee-whoop-ee !" of the get-away and 
answered by the squealing and bawling 
of the mad beast as it made its first 
frantic rush to run from under. 

Then followed spasms of twisting, 
turning, and bucking in circles. The 
beasts sunfished. spread-eagled, and 
swapped ends with an energy that made 
the grand stand bat its fifty thousand 
eyes. But these men were real riders, 
and in only four instances throughout 
the five days the contest scries ran 
were the beasts able to mix it up too 
fast for the busters. One rider was 
catapulted against the fence by some 
new twist from a broncho hag of tracks 
and tarried out unconscious, but to a 
qttick recovery. The cinch of another's 
saddle gave way suddenly, and he 
soared, to come down standing with 
the saddle still gripped between his 
powerful knees. 

But when it came to riding the hus- 
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band of the cow, the story is entirely 
different. It was merely a case of how 
long a puny human could play the bur, 
for none succeeded in riding to a finish 
— not even Ed Eddie, who managed to 
stick on some of the worst buckers 
without aid of saddle, hackamore, or 
rope. 

CHAPTER IV. 

TOO CAME TO QUIT. 

TT»HAT writers of ranch and plains fic- 
tion were prone to overdraw the 
gnmeness of Western heroes and hero- 
ines was one of the most positive ar- 
raignments of the New Englander who 
was getting his first glimpse of the West 
from the observation platform. He was 
no "conscientious objector" if he saw 
what I saw on the third and fourth 
"Frontier Days," and did not straight- 
away reverse his opinion. 

There was the cowgirl from Okla- 
homa, for instance, who was astride 
"Squaw-killer," jockeying for a clean 
start in the half-mile race. The mount 
of a saddle sister grew unduly frac- 
tious as the starter struggled for a fair 
alignment and sent both its heels in the 
direction of the horse so drastically 
named. One hoof caught the Okla- 
homa girl squarely on the ankle, almost 
breaking it and cutting a jagged gash 
in her flesh. 

"You'd better quit, girlie," urged her 
parent, a grizzled veteran of the West, 
who was handling her mount. 

"Quit? Why, dad!" she chided, as 
though woefully disappointed in him. 
"When did any of us ever quit as long . 
as we had sit-up left?" 

Although her face was white with 
the pain of the wound, the girl set 
her teeth, remounted, and rode out the 
race to a place position. Then, without 
a word, she let them help her off the 
horse and lead her behind the grand 
stand, where, out of sight of admiring 
friends and neighbors, she quietly col- 
lapsed into a dead faint. 



Then there was Henry Walters, ex- 
champion buster, who sustained a deep 
cut in the leg from another vicious 
horse. There was no time for stitches, 
as he was due to ride "Henry Ford" in 
the bucking contest. 

"Hush that noise!" he said to the 
ambulance surgeon who protested fur- 
ther immediate activity on his part was 
essential. "The needle, Watson!" 

Dissatisfied with the doctor's half- 
way measures, he took the hypodermic 
into his own hands, and, smiling grimly, 
shot the cocaine into the flesh about 
the wound to make the pain of it en- 
durable. Then he vaulted into the sad- 
dle and made "Henry" quit in disgust 
at his inability to get rid of his burden. 

The honor of providing the master 
thrill of the week of action, however, 
belonged to Ray Overlay, a Southwest- 
ern stockman, who proved himself su- 
perlatively too game to quit. So strik- 
ing was his exhibition of grit that a 
fiction writer well might have hesitated 
to invent a similar situation for fear 
of offending the probabilities. Yet thou- 
sands saw the actuality and acclaimed 
him an idol of genuine sportsmanship. 

Steer roping for the world's cham- 
pionship held the arena and the tense 
attention of the vast Friday afternoon 
throng. Overlay, mounted on a wiry 
cow pony which knew its business thor- 
oughly, drew a heavy, red longhorn. 
which he roped with skillful dispatch. 
There was a terrific throw when a 
thousand pounds of horse and twelve 
hundredweight of beef, running in op- 
posite directions, arrived at the end of 
the rope. The heavier steer, clumsy 
on its legs, went down to a stunning 
fall, while the horse held its feet. Un- 
willing to lose a single precious second 
in making the tie, the Oklahoman 
threw himself recklessly from the sad- 
dle. He struck the ground with a shud- 
dering impact, and the somersault 
which followed was so grotesque that 
the grand stand shook with laughter. 
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This was quickly stilled by realization 
tiiat the roper had been hurt 

Gaining his feet in a dazed sort of 
way, Overlay started for the steer, but 
with the first step his right leg crum- 
pled under him and he pitched forward 
on his face. It seemed that he had 
scarcely struck the turf of buffalo 
grass, however, when he began to crawl 
forward, still headed toward his pro- 
spective victim, the broken limb trailing 
with pain that must have been excruci- 
ating. A dozen yards he went on 
"threes," his face chalk white where 
it was not streaked with dust and crim- 
son from a scalp wound added for good 
measure. Then, with superhuman ef- 
fort, he gained his one "straight_stick" 
and hobbled the rest of the distance. 

\\ ith one last heave he flung himself 
in among the upturned hoofs which 
were beginning to flay the air as life 
returned to the prostrate animal. He 
had drawn three of the legs together 
with the rope, and was reaching for 
the fourth, with every prospect of 
breaking the world's time record for 
roping and hog-tieing a steer, when a 
merciful unconsciousness called a halt 
on the agony. The red-coated beast 
floundered a full minute before freeing 
its feet, then flung Overlay aside and 
galloped to the farthest corner of the 
field. 

The funereal hush which fell upon 
the crowd as the stretcher bearers car- 
ried him to the hospital wagon is not 
likely to prove prophetic. E. Ray Over- 
lay is suffering only from a compound 
fracture of the leg, while all the West 
pays tribute to his indomitable courage. 

CHAPTER V. 

NEW WORLD'S CHAMPIONS. 

|T took until late Saturday afternoon 
to decide the several world's wild 
West championships, so carefully had 
the "Frontier Days" schedule been ar- 
ranged to bring out the contestants' 



last ounce of endeavor. In most of the 
six championship contests the score was 
so close that the issue was in doubt until 
the last steer was "bulldogged," the last 
heat run. 

Here is the honor roll of the new 

heroes of the plains : 

World's Champion Bronchobusu-r — Sam- 
uel BrOWnclL YVy'/miiie. 
^ Woman Rougiirider — Mrs. Ed ward Wright, 

Steer Bulldogger— Edward Eddie, Okla- 
homa. 

Cowgirl Relay Racer — Ruth Pardon, 
Tonappish, Washington. 

Trick and Fancy Rider — Harry Walters, 

Colorado. 

Trick and Fancy Roper — Samuel Garrett. 

Oklahoma. 

The Sioux Indians, from the mid- 
State reservation, were not permitted 
to figure in the championships, but were 
given cash prizes and trophies which 
until further notice will be hung out 
at iPine Ridge tepees against all red- 
skin comers. Perhaps you will believe 
that there is, after all, something in a 
name when the facts are set forth that 
Mrs. Running Horse carried off the 
honors in the squaw race, while Ma- 
dame Never Comes Back was a poor 
third. Pipe on Head, Running Hawk, 
and Bald Eagle were the principal con- 
tenders among the bucks. 

When the cheering was over the 
break-up of the twenty-first and great- 
est annual round-up began. Ponies 
were spurred into trails over which 
the departing sun was casting long 
shadows. The several companies of 
"yellow legs" from Fort A. D. Russell, 
four miles out across the prairie, gal- 
loped back to barracks and stables over 
the perfect boulevard. The prairie 
schooners, some of them actually ox- 
drawn, trundled toward new camping 
places. Flivvers were laboriously 
cranked and other cars self-started into 
the Lincoln Highway, where they 
headed "back East" or farther West. 
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Perhaps Cheyenne will throw away 
the key and dislodge the lid again next 
year; the new-crowned champions may 
be called upon to return and defend 
their titles. It all depends upon the 
war, the grim shadow of which crossed 
the golden jubilee in several places. 
The cavalrymen from Fort Russell, for 
instance, who took part in each day's 
program, are about to leave for France, 
and half of the net receipts have been 
paid over to the Red Cross. 

But w hether or no there comes a tem- 
porary break in Cheyenne's chain of 
remembrance, the West is still red- 
blooded and disinclined to "pull 
leather." Its sons have not lost their 
knack with the rope, its daughters still 
have grit. Each year sees fewer acres 
of free range and the breed of cattle 
is slowly changing for the better, but it 
is still a far-flung land of romance and 
mystery. 

It was on the way to the station to 
lake the train for San Francisco that 
I again encountered the Easterner who 
had doubted the West. He was en- 
tirely responsible for the reunion, as I 
never would have known him under 
the transformation which his six days 
in Wyoming had wrought. Gone was 
the duster, the Norfolk suit, and the 
peaked cap. In their stead he wore the 
woolliest chaps my eyes have ever rested 
on ; his shirt was red and open at the 
neck; his hat a sombrero with acrelike 
brim. He had been on the point of 
entering a photograph gallery as I came 
along, but turned back to halt me. 
"Hello, pard !" he called. 

The greeting proved that his trans- 
formation was not altogether a matter 
of raiment. "I take it all back," he 
went on, "all the aspersion I cast on 
the magazines and movies for the West 
they painted. They are mostly right, 
and I was altogether wrong. The West 
is and always will be. And after see- 
ing that chap Overlay rush his broken 



leg after that steer — well, they can't 
draw their heroes out of the picture 
with grit lines." 

After agreeing with him, I remarked 
his change of costume and asked the 
reason. 

"These range duds sort of suit me. 
don't you think?" he asked, looking 
at the reflection of himself in the show 
w indow. "I'm going to have a picture 
taken to send to the folks at home. Re- 
member those Lazy B boys whose un- 
timely arrival halted my spiel in the 
club car and whose advice put me off 
at Cheyenne? I've met up with them 
here, and I'm going to join their outtit. 
They've promised to teach me the 
punching game, and it'll be good for 
what ails me. This is the life!" 



He Almost Forgot 

OROFESSOR GIGLAMPZ dropped 
in at his friend the doctor's the 
other night. He was breathing heavily 
and seemed to be in a great hurry. 

"Ah, professor," said the doctor, 
"come in. Let me take your coat and 
hat. Been taking a sharp walk, I sup- 
pose, after the day's work ? How's the 
great book getting on — the monograph 
on 'Biological Researches Among the 
Neolithic Tribes of Northern Nige- 
ria r» 

Once started on the topic nearest his 
heart, the professor dropped into an 
easy-chair and talked for hours. A box 
of cigars was produced, and it was 
about midnight before the guest ro^e to 
leave. 

"Well, good night, professor."' said 
the doctor. "Give ray regards to all at 
home. They're all well, I suppose?" 

"My goodness!" cried the professor, 
clapping his hand to his brow. "That 
reminds me. I knew I came to see you 
about something. My wife's nearly 
dead of ptomaine poisoning!" 
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HE lives of the wild kindred 
are tempestuous, and this ap- 
plies to the furred and the 
feathered and the finned. As 
a rule, they are born in dan- 
ger, they live in danger, and when they 
die it is because that same danger has 
overtaken them. A peaceful, serene ex- 
istence, where the days slip idly 6y, is 
unknown to them. They must fight and 
kill to live, and they must watch and 
fight in order not to be killed. 

It is the same with one and all. Each 
one, from the smallest to the largest, 
has an enemy or enemies able to mas- 
ter them. Yes, their lives are fraught 
with trouble, but it is the law of the 
wild, and they expect nothing else. 
However, it is of the life of Red Pan- 
ther we arc telling — Red Panther, who 
without doubt had as goodly a share 
of trouble in his varied career as any 
of the furred or the feathered or the 
finned. 

His very entrance into the world was 
amid trouble. When he and his little 
brother were born, inside the dark, deep 
cave in a crag of rock high on the moun- 
tain, his father was outside givintr bat- 




tle to a grizzly bear with whom a long 
feud had been carried on. And so, the 
first noise that came to his little ears 
was one of strife, the first sight that 
came to his eyes was one of battle. 
Moreover, his sire, holding the vantage 
point, sent the bear retreating down 
the mountain with a sadly torn nose, 
and peace prevailed for the moment; 
yet Red Panther always had a dim rec- 
ollection of knowing trouble before 
anything else. 

Later, during the days when he was 
forced to lie still in the black cave and 
wait for his mother to come and feed 
him, things were none too easy. It was 
a hard, lean, grilling year, and the crea- 
tures of the forest were hard pressed 
to obtain sufficient food to sustain life 
in their bodies. Consequently Red 
Panther and his little brother spent 
many weary hours, many hungry hours, 
wailing in the dark lair for their parent 
to return and give them the milk that 
would dispel their hunger. 

Still later, through the period when 
the mother and father look the two Ut- 
ile whelps out to learn their first les- 
sons of the hunt, the youngsters had 
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no easy time of it. They had to lie 
in wait, silent, rigid, ever ready, for 
hours and hours that in the end would 
bring them nothing. 

Then, too, there were various prowl- 
ers who were always on the lookout 
for such a tender and dainty morsel as 
a young panther cub, ready to snatch 
them on the first bit of carelessness 
exhibited by either parent. Red Pan- 
ther, therefore, had to be constantly 
cn guard, and he had it firmly instilled 
in him that when he was alone in the 
cave he was not to so much as breathe 
aloud. 

Red Panther managed, however, to 
get through the very early days of his 
cubdom without serious mishap, al- 
though many times danger had lurked 
close to him. Always he had used his 
brain ; watching, learning, remember- 
ing, wisely realizing that he was see- 
ing things that would hold him in good 
stead in after life; things that were, in 
fact, the very foundation of his exist- 
ence. 

Consequently there were few cubs 
with a quicker eye, with a shrewder 
brain, with a more nimble body. He 
tracked and brought down his kill with 
such marvelous wile and valiancy as to 
cause a proud flutter in the hearts of 
his parents. Indeed, there were few, 
if any, of his age who could equal him. 
And then, just as he was about to pass 
over the critical weeks, where his par- 
ents' help was so sadly needed in order 
to render him fit to stand completely 
on his own feet, trouble and tragedy 
visited him with what might truly be 
termed a vengeance. 

II. 

DED PANTHER and his brother 
Were out one day on the hunt with 
their father. The other youngster, 
growing bold, insisted on occasionally 
darting off to follow what he thought 
a scent that he alone had discovered, 
but Red Panther, knowing full well that 
ioB TN 



it was wise to stay close to his parent, 
made no such mistake. The father was 
sorely tried to keep sight of the truant 
cub, and several times he had to cuff 
him severely. Still he persisted on 
making little excursions of his own, and 
it was on one of these that he met his 
fate. 

Quickly, almost before he knew it, a 
pair of fierce, starving lynx, made des- 
perate by hunger, pounced upon him 
and tore him to shreds while he was 
making a single, pitiful cry. Ordinar- 
ily they would have refrained from at- 
tacking a panther cub, but it was a lean, 
hard year and the situation was serious. 

Red Panther always remembered the 
roar of rage that issued from the throat 
of his sire when he discovered the 
death of his offspring; remembered the 
maddened leap he gave as he rushed 
through the forest to the fray. It was 
a wild, lightninglike, bloody battle — the 
game panther, bent on revenge, fighting 
against two-to-one odds with a fury 
and a strength that almost made it seem 
as if he would come off the victor. But 
finally the inevitable happened. 

Red Panther, through the trees, saw 
the two lynx tear down his father and 
sever the jugular vein with wicked 
slashes. For a time he stayed crouched 
behind a pine, wide-eyed, and kribwing 
that to show himself would mean in- 
stant, useless death. Then, when the 
fierce pair had walked off, he slunk 
silently and carefully from his hiding 
and made his way back to the lair 
where his mother was waiting. 

For a few brief days after this first 
tragedy, he lived what was to him a 
peaceful, gorgeous existence. With his 
mother, he prowled about the forest on 
the hunt, enjoying fairly good iuck and 
meeting with no danger to speak of. 
The days seemed well-nigh perfect. 

He was now progressing both men- 
tally and physically with surprising 
strides. His body was lithe and grace- 
ful, with perfectly proportioned mas- 
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cles that were as lean and hard as steel ; 
his head was that of a tighter, with 
alert ears, sharp eyes, dangerous fangs, 
and a tenaciously punishing jaw. He 
was nearly half again as large as any 
of his age, and his fur seemed to have 
a darkish, reddish tinge that would 
make him stand out against his ilk any- 
w here. Yes, Red Panther was as nearly 
a perfect specimen of his kind as one 
would ever see. 

in. 

TPHEN Black Mogridge entered his 
life. Red Panther, playing before 
the lair with his mother, suddenly had 
that instinctive feeling of danger close 
by. Springing to his feet at the same 
time that his mother drew back, he 
caught a glimpse of a tall, ugly, black- 
bearded giant of a man ascending the 
tortuous trail to the den. Then, before 
his mother could retreat or resort to 
strategy, there was a flash of red fire, 
a crackling noise, and the big panther 
beside him toppled over with a shriek, 
lying still and inert — dead. Red Pan- 
ther, as the man-creature came forward 
with a fierce cry of triumph and a 
wicked, grim leer, ran for the cave. 

There was a hoarse laugh from out- 
side as the little cub flattened himself 
against the farthest wall of the deep 
cave. Then, after the man had ascer- 
tained that there was no other mode 
of exit from the den, there followed 
the extremely disagreeable process — to 
Red Panther, at least — known as 
"smoking out." 

He caught a glimpse of flames lick- 
ing the entrance ; then they died down, 
and thick, pungent, choking smoke 
filled the lair. He shut his eyes and 
firmly closed his mouth, yet he coughed 
and sputtered as the smoke came 
thicker. He fought it Stoically, bravely, 
but soon he had to give it up. And, 
with a valiant snarl and bared fangs, 
he hurled his little body through the 
opening. 



A stout club, wielded by the brutal 
hand of Black Mogridge, met him 
squ&rely between the eyes, and he went 
down in a heap. Cuming to, he felt" 
his hind legs roped together, and saw 
that the man was in the act of doing 
the same to his front ones. Still he 
was game. With a snarl, he pulled his 
right paw loose, bared his claws, and 
with all the power of his sturdy body 
behind him he slashed out like lightning 
for that black-haired, ugly face, and 
drew his claws along the cheek and laid 
open the flesh to the bone. But then, 
w ith an imprecation-, the man struck 
him a terrific blow that stretched him 
out, unconscious and nearly dead. 

Each bore the scars for life. The 
man a jagged, red tear along his cheek 
that made his face even uglier and 
fiercer; the panther a deep, rough gash, 
where the hair never grew again, di- 
rectly across his head. So began Red 
Panther's slavery under Black Mo- 
gridge, the renowned animal trainer. 

IV. 

DED PANTHER, from the day of his 
^ captivity, began a life that was to 
torture him. Black Mogridge was a 
hard and cruel man; a still harder 
trainer and still more cruel one; a hu- 
man of the breed who really seem to 
delight in w reaking their vengeance on 
helpless animals. Without provocation 
he cuffed the little whelp, kicked him, 
clubbed him. lashed him; and, did the 
youngster so much as snarl his anger 
or glare at him balefully after these 
beatings, a still worse one was his por- 
tion. 

Having the unquenchable fighting 
blood in his veins. Red Panther always 
battled the man back, although he re- 
alized that it did no good. Every 
chance that he got he slashed out with 
his claws or snapped with his teeth. 
Down he would go beneath a heavy 
club, and, weakened though he was, 
he would be up and after Mogridge 
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almost instantly. Down he would go 
again — and up again. So it would con- 
tinue, time after time, day after day, 
until he was beaten and scarred, but 
never broken. 

Then, when he was a little older, his 
master placed soft, bulky things on his 
paws and made him stand on his hind 
feet and flail the air with his front 
ones. Every time he bit or snarled he 
was whipped unmercifully and given 
no food ; every time he parried a blow 
and endeavored to deliver one in the 
same style, he was gruffly compli- 
mented, not beaten, and given a plenti- 
ful meal. 

Finally, realizing that he was com- 
pletely mastered — at least for the time 
being — he gave in to Black Mogridge 
and stood up on his hind legs and 
boxed. For months it was all he did. 
Soon, indeed, he became highly profi- 
cient at the business, even eliciting 
words of admiration from Mogridge. 

Still, through it all, the deep, intense 
hatred for the man never abated, never 
left him. Several times he made at- 
tempts on the man's life. Always, of 
course, he was subdued, for Black Mo- 
gridge was constantly on guard. 

After a good half year of this daily 
training, Red Panther one night found 
himself brought out, in a larger cage 
than the one he had previously called 
his own, and thrust in the bright, daz- 
zling light before rows upon rows of 
people. At first he was a trifle stunned ; 
a trifle puzzled as to what it all meant. 
But then, when his master entered the 
cage, ordered him to put up his paws, 
placed the gloves on him and com- 
menced to spar, he realized that he was 
but meant to do his daily task. 

Then, for perhaps a year, this was 
Red Panther's almost nightly work; 
sometimes daily and nightly. He went 
through it all, while before the crowd, 
with absolute perfection ; in fact, he 
almost liked it. Nevertheless, when- 
ever he got the chance — or thought he 



had — he made another try for the 
throat of Black Mogridge. Always, 
though, the man got the better of him, 
sending him down with a club and occa- 
sionally following it up with a light 
slash from the knife he always carried. 
Between them was that friction, that 
undying hatred that would never be for- 
gotten, for it was just as strong on both 
sides. Without doubt Red Panther re- 
membered the death of his mother and 
that first wicked blow ; without doubt 
Black Mogridge remembered the cause 
of that livid, repulsive scar. 

V. 

DLACK MOGRIDGE was a heavy 
gambler. His band of trained ani- 
mals were a profitable thing, for he was 
a man who knew animals and knew how 
to train them, though his methods were 
usually unnecessarily brutal. However, 
with a large sum of money in his pos- 
session, there always came to him the 
idea of doubling or trebling it, and the 
quickest wa£ to him seemed a turn at 
the black and red wheel. 

Nine times out of ten he lost, for he 
went ahead in a mad, wild way. There- 
fore he was frequently hard put to it 
to find enough money to make the next 
town. The addition of "Red Panther, 
the Only Boxing Panther in the 
World,' 7 had meant much to him finan- 
cially. Nevertheless, he one day found 
himself in a particularly tight place — 
a place where he simply had to get 
money or go completely under. It was 
impossible to borrow it; therefore he 
did something which he knew would 
hurt him financially in the future, but 
which would save him for the time be- 
ing — he sold Red Panther to a travel- 
ing circus, for he was the only animal 
that would fetch the necessary price. 

And so it was that Red Panther left 
the slavery of Black Mogridge — at least 
for the first time. 

A sequel to this story will appear in the next 
issue of TOP-NOTCH. 
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CHAPTER t 

PROFESSIONAL TROUBLES. 

ARL MEPHISTO was walk- 
ing along a country road, his 
battered suit case in one 
hand and his bag of tricks 
over his shoulder, when he 
suddenly and exclaimed : 
Drawn up at the roadside, 
edge of a wood, were two 
automobiles of the kind known as fliv- 
vers. There was a look of dilapidation 
about the flivvers, but Mephisto had 
once been a chauffeur, and none knew 
better than he that a rusty hood often 
conceals a very capable motor. Any- 
how, he was weary of the road, and not 
in a discriminating mood. 

The cars seemed deserted. Mephisto 
laid his burdens on the running board 
of one of the machines, climbed into the 
tonncau, pushed aside a bag of base- 
ball bats, and, with a sigh of content, 
stretched himself out on the padded 
seat. He would wait and rest until the 
owners of the cars returned, and then 
he would beg a ride to the next town. 
He dozed complacently, his feet ele- 
vated to the back of the front seat, the 
silence, the warm morning, and the lush 



fragrance of the countryside all con- 
spiring to make him forget his night in 
a straw stack, the breakfast he had 
missed, and his other troubles. 

Carl Mephisto, in real life, was Carl 
Smeddcrs. But Smedders was no name 
for an artist in sleight-of-hand. Smed- 
ders would do for a chauffeur, but it 
was nothing to conjure with as a magi- 
cian. The Smedders was dropped for 
Mephisto when Carl became an "Uncle 
Tommer" and juggled trunks and prop- 
erties, and barked like a bloodhound 
when Eliza crossed the ice, and came 
out in black clothes between the acts 
and took ribbons, cannon balls, and rab- 
bits out of a borrowed hat, and held a 
shovelful of blue fire in the wings when 
Little Eva was shown welcoming Uncle 
Tom at the pearly gates. 

Carl remained Mephisto. even now, 
when a provincial sheriff had levied on 
the tent and the "props." and the com- 
pany had disbanded and gone its in- 
dividual and separate ways, with or 
without money from home, and with or 
without personal belongings involved in 
the writ of attachment. Carl was un- 
fortunate in having no home from 
which to secure a remittance, but he 
was fortunate in dodging away from 
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the sheriff with the suit case and bag of 
tricks. 

The stranding of the company had 
come to pass on the preceding Satur- 
day. Now it was Saturday again, and 
for a whole week Carl had worn out 
shoe leather on country roads and in 
country towns, looking for some one, 
any one, who had a steady job for a 
man who could cover a cupful of bran 
with a handkerchief, wave a wand, say 
"Presto!" and turn the bran into a 
bunch of tissue-paper flowers. 

No one seemed to want a magician, 
however. He had done a few tricks 
for meals, off and on, but the fare had 
been slim and barely sufficient to keep 
him going. True, he had been offered 
substantial remuneration for juggling 
cordwood into stove lengths with a 
bucksaw, and for exercising his leger- 
demain at the steering wheels of cars 
of various makes, and he had refused 
firmly. 

When a man has mastered an art — 
he reasoned — he should take pride in it 
and not abase his gift to ignoble ends. 
That the art was powerless to conjure 
a porterhouse steak out of an aching 
void made no difference with Carl Me- 
phisto. If he starved to death, and if 
his emaciated frame was found crum- 
pled up in some highway, clutched in 
his hands would be that useless bag of 
tricks — to which he had proved faithful 
to the end. All very fine if one looks 
at it in the proper spirit. 

Suddenly Carl dropped his feet from 
the back of the front seat and sat up, 
all ears, in the seat -behind. What was 
it he heard from the depths of the 
wood? An eerie note was being struck 
somewhere in the sylvan shadows. It 
was like the distant beat of a drum — 
turn, tum-tum, turn, tum-tum. So un- 
usual was the sound that Carl decided 
to investigate it. He got out of the 
car and started into the woods, but 
halted and turned back for the green 
felt bag. Chances could be taken with 



the old suit case, but not with his stock 
in trade. 

Bag in hand, he cautiously made his 
way among the trees, guided by the turn, 
tum-tum, whose mysterious, staccato 
beat grew louder and louder in his 
ears. At last he came to the edge of a 
glade and halted, with a chill in his 
blood and a buckling of his nerves. A 
lot of Indians had a white man bound 
to a sapling, and while one banged a 
tom-tom with his fist, the rest of the 
redskins hopped a war dance around 
the helpless victim. Carl Mephisto 
caught his breath and would have taken 
to his heels, had not a weird discovery 
held him chained to the spot. 

He knew the white man. His name 
was Hannibal Bisbee. In an old high 
hat and black frock coat he had played 
the role of Lawyer Marks in the late 
lamented Uncle Tom company. 

Bisbee was a melancholy person, and 
consequently just right for a comedy 
part. He had one object in life. Every- 
body in the company had known about 
that. His wild, soulful yearning was to 
distinguish himself in his home town, 
to cut a dash in his native place, and 
shine as a person of worth and ability 
who could do things if he set his mind 
to it. And Bisbee had tried for a year 
to compel the admiration of his home- 
folks, only to have his budding ambi- 
tion nipped by the frosts of fate. 

He had apprenticed himself to an 
aeronaut, with the idea of startling his 
friends and neighbors by making bal- 
loon ascensions during home-coming 
week in Derryville. But. two days be- 
fore the balloon was to be moved to 
Derryville, it had taken fire while being 
inflated, and was completely destroyed. 

After the failure of the balloon idea, 
Bisbee learned that a street-carnival 
company was to fill a fall engagement 
in Derryville under the patronage of a 
local lodge of Elks. Forthwith he 
joined the carnival aggregation and 
practiced a high dive for several weeks. 
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So proficient di«! he become that he 
could fall backward off a fifty-foot 
platform and drop in the exact center 
of a reservoir of water, ten feet square. 
This performance was warranted to 
make some splash in Derryville. Hut it 
never did. The day before the com- 
pany was to unload at Derryville, Bis- 
bee was kicked by an ostrich that 
formed one of the carnival's attrac- 
tions. While the celebration was on in 
his home town, Bisbee lay in a hos- 
pital twenty miles away and bemoaned 
his hard luck. 

A dozen times he tried to reach Der- 
r\ \ i!le in some role or other that 
would compel the town's attention, and 
a dozen times he was double-crossed by 
fate almost at the corporation limits of 
his native place. It would have been 
discouraging to a man less purposeful 
than Hannibal Bisbee, or to one with 
an object less inspiring. Topsy it was 
who had discovered that object. She 
had passed the mighty secret on to St. 
Clair, and he had confided it to Legree, 
and then I.egree had peddled it to all 
the rest of the company. Everybody 
knew then that Bisbee was in love ; and 
that he had a rival named Golshaw ; 
and that Golshaw, as manager of the 
Derryville White Stockings, was the 
apple of Derryville's eye ; and that Bis- 
bee's case was hopeless, unless he could 
do something that would enable his per- 
sonal splendor to compete with Gol- 
shaw's. 

The Uncle Tommers were to play 
Derryville, thus affording Bisbee an- 
other of his numerous chances to back 
Golshaw out of the king row ; but the 
company had gone on the rocks, and 
again the Bisbee fortunes had become 
the sport of adversity. And of what 
adversity ! Carl Mephisto shuddered 
as he stood at the edge of the glade, 
thought of Bisbee's past, and watched 
the red men hop-hopping around to the 
eerie banging of the tom-to«a. Ml the 
Indians wore baseball uniforms, the 



white letters on their blue flannel shirts 
spelling ' Apaches." Eight were dancing 
around Bisbee, each with an armful of 
firewood When a point in the moving 
circle came directly in front of Bisbee, 
a fagot was hurled upon the rapidly 
growing pile at Bisbee's feet. Mephisto 
was convulsed with horror. It was 
necessary to do something for Bisbee. 
But what? 

Mephisto had an active mind. He 
knew that Indians are superstitious. 
Why not work upon that weakness in 
an attempt to save Bisbee? Reaching 
into the bag of tricks, Mephisto brought 
out of it a long and slender sword. 
Dropping the bag, he gave a loud yell 
and leaped clear of the bushes, sword 
in hand. 

He won the instant attention of the 
Indians and their captive. The red fist 
hung in the air above the tom-tom, and 
the fagot bearers halted in their tracks, 
straightened., and whirled to an about 
face. Poor Bisbee lifted his drooping 
head. 

Before them all stood Carl Mephisto, 
a valiant figure, his long sword shining 
in the morning sun. The Indian at the 
tom-tom threw aside that particular in- 
strument of torture and jumped to his 
feet. Eight bundles of firewood 
dropped on the ground. Nine red men 
started toward Carl Mephisto with war 
whoops, then halted suddenly, bunched 
together, and stared in amazement. 
Mephisto had struck a pose, had thrown 
back his head, and was calmly swal- 
lowing the sword. 

Out in the road an automobile could 
be heard approaching, honking and de- 
parting. Another Indian, also in uni- 
form, pushed through the brush. 

"Was that the machine, Moon 
Gazer?" called nisbee, a thrill of wild- 
ness in his voice. 

"Ai," answered Moon Gazer; 
"squaw and paleface make um shoot 
past in buzz wagon. Ai, me -see um." 
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"Why didn't you stop them? Why 
didn't you send them here?" 

"Ugh!" grunted Moon Gazer, his 
startled eyes on Mephisto. "Me too 
busy watching paleface eat urn long 
knife. Wow ! Injun git plenty fun 
this grass." 

Then Bisbee barked something at 
Mephisto ..that almost spoiled the sword 
trick: "Say, Carl, what in Sam Hill 
do you mean ? What's the idea of but- 
ting in here like this?" 

Mephisto withdrew the sword in 
haste and peered at Bisbee in bewilder- 
ment. The whilom Lawyer Marks 
pulled himself loose from the sapling, 
disgustedly kicked the fagots away 
from his feet, walked into the midst of 
the red men, and leaned wearily on the 
shoulder of one of them. 

"Why," murmured Mephisto, "I 
thought you were going to be burned 
at the stake. I was going to do a trick 
with the sword, get the Indians inter- 
ested, then chop through your ropes, 
and make a run of it with you. I " 

"A steak or a chop, boys!" exclaimed 
Bisbee. "And all he did was to cook 
our goose! Whoever heard of such 
blooming luck?" 

"Heap tough !" said the red men. 

CHAPTER II. 

WIT1I HIS PLUME ON STRAIGHT. 

TPHE idea was complex, although the 
explanation was simple. In Bloss- 
burg, six miles from Derryville, Bisbee 
had unexpectedly met Nick Pender, 
captain of the White Stockings. Pen- 
der had told Bisbee that Golshaw, in 
his roadster, was to leave Derryville 
for Blossburg at ten o'clock that morn- 
ing, to secure an ex-league pitcher for 
the afternoon game with the roving 
Apaches. Miss Hattie Ray was to ac- 
company Golshaw. just for the ride. 

Now, Nick Pender had gone to 
Blossburg to sound out the ex-league 
pitcher, Scanlon by name, and see if 



he could be secured for the afternoon 
engagement. Scanlon had resisted the 
offers of the captain of the White 
Stockings, and the latter had called Gol- 
shaw on the telephone. Scanlon was 
planning to leave Blossburg on the 
eleven a. m. train, and Golshaw had 
phoned that he would pick up Miss Ray 
and be right over. 

Bisbee did not want the ex-league 
pitcher in the game against the 
Apaches. He might help the White 
Stockings defeat the red men. Bisbee, 
naturally, was wildly eager to defeat 
his rival's team. In order to delay Gol- 
shaw and keep him from reaching 
Blossburg until the eleven o'clock train 
had departed with Scanlon, Bisbee bad 
staged that little play in the timber. 

Moon Gazer had been sent to watch 
the road. When Golshaw and Miss 
Ray came by, he was to halt them and 
beg them to intercede with his redskin 
teammates for the life of Bisbee. The 
moment the manager of the White 
Stockings and his companion left the 
roadster, they were to be delayed until 
the local had left Blossburg. But Carl 
Mephisto, in his ignorance, had inter- 
fered with the plan and set it at 
naught. Moon Gazer, his attention di- 
vided between the road and the queer 
proceedings of Mephisto, had allowed 
the Golshaw car to pass without a hail. 
So Scanlon would very likely be se- 
cured to pitch against the Apaches. 
This meant that the Indians were in lor 
the hardest kind of a battle. 

Mephisto was inclined to argue the 
case in his own defense. "Golshaw was 
in a hurry," he said, "and do you think 
for a minute, Bisbee, that he'd have 
stopped to save anybody, let alone you ? 
Why, man, to have you eliminated by 
the Indians would probably have filled 
Golshaw with happiness. If he had 
stopped for Moon Gazer at all, at the 
report that you were in danger he 
would have shifted his gears into 'high.' 
and rushed on toward Blossburg at top 
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^peed. There was nothing clever about 
that idea of yours." 

"Listen," returned Bisbee earnestly ; 
"he would not have dared run away and 
abandon me. Hattie" — he caught his 
breath on that loved name — "was with 
him. Golshaw could not have shown 
the white feather with Hattie beside 
him. Don't you see?" 

"And Hattie — is she " 

"Yes, yes." cut in Bisbee wildly, 
"she's the young lady of my dreams, 
Carl!" He laid his hands on his heart 
and looked skyward soul fully. "She's 
the belle of Derryville. and has a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in her own right ! 
She finances the White Stockings, and 
Golshaw must have been taking her 
with him to Blossburg to pay over a 
good big retainer to Scanlon ! And 
now — now." mourned Bisbee, in great 
dejection, "the deal will be put through, 
and the Apaches will lose. As manager 
of a losing ball team," he asked sorrow- 
fully, "how can I hope for a smile, for 
a kind word, from Hattie Ray?" 

Mephisto gave it up. Bisbee seemed 
to be milling around without much 
rhyme or reason. Perhaps Bisbee could 
win a smile and a kind word from 
Miss Ray by defeating the ball team 
which she was financing and Golshaw 
was managing, but it looked dubious to 
Mephisto. 

"Success !" exclaimed Bisbee. "That's 
all a lady thinks about when she con- 
siders a gentleman seriously. If 1 read 
the signs aright, Golshaw will have all 
the success this afternoon." 

"Better that," declared Mephisto, 
"than for you to show up with an In- 
dian ball team and defeat the nine of 
your own town. Being in love with a 
lady, Hannibal, appears to play the 
deuce with a gentleman's reason." 

"Oh. you don't understand, you don't 
understand !" 

"No; I guess I don't. Certainly I 
don't understand how you happen to 



be connected with these red ball play- 
ers. When did it happen, and how?"* 

Tftifi explanation also was simple. 
The former manager of the Apaches 
had run away with all the money, in 
debt to the players for two months' sal- 
ary all around, ami owing a three days' 
board bill. At this zoological moment 
— to quote Bisbee — the late Lawyer 
Marks arrived in Blossburg with dis- 
couragement in his heart and a hun- 
dred good dollars in his pocket. How 
he had saved the hundred from the 
wreck of the Uncle Tom company he 
did not explain; but he had it — and 
that was the main thing — when he fell 
in with the forlorn Apaches. Saturday 
the roving redskins were scheduled to 
play Golshaw's nine in Derryville. 
When Bisbee learned that, he went to 
the rescue of the Apaches and became 
their manager. 

The club owned the two flivvers. 
The defaulting manager had failed to 
take one of them, and had preferred 
to dig out of Blossburg on a midnight 
train. The cars were necessary, as the 
Apaches toured the country in them. 
Bisbee had planned to swoop down on 
Derryville with his savages, meet Gol- 
shaw in the diamond lists, and battle 
for the favor of his lady Then he had 
met Nick Pender, and had learned of 
Golshaw's attempt to secure Scanlon to 
pitch against the Apaches. 

Medicine Chief, the regular pitcher 
for the Indians, had heard of Scanlon 
and was afraid of him. Tall Timber, 
the substitute pitcher, was also afraid 
of Scanlon. Both pitchers had refused 
to play in Derryville if Scanlon was in 
the opposing line-up. From this in- 
formation. Mephisto learned how 
necessary it had been to eliminate Scan- 
lon. It seemed therefore as if there 
was to be no game in Derryville that 
afternoon. 

Bisbee hardly had finished his ex- 
planations, however, when the supersti- 
tious notions of the Indians allowed the 
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spects to brighten. "Heap big medi- 
*ne!" said Moon Gazer, addressing 
ephisto in awe. "You eat um long 
iife some more, huh?" 
Mcphisto not only performed with 
e sword, but went through his whole 
ag of tricks. Thered men looked at 
ch other in bewilderment, grunted 
nderingly, and then withdrew by 
emselves and held a powwow. Me- 
isto and Bisbee watched from a 
istance. "You have made a hit with 
at bunch of wild ones, Carl," averred 
isbee. "I've an idea that something 
romising is to come out of that per- 
ormance of yours." 
"Are all the players Apaches?" Me- 
histo inquired. 
"There's only one Apache in the lot, 
d that's Eagle Feather — the chap 
th the flannel band around his fore- 
«d and the plume sticking up out of 
from behind. He plays center field, 
very man in that crowd has his little 
centricities. Take Eagle Feather, for 
stance. He's a phenom in the mid- 
e suburbs so long as his plume is on 
traight, but if anything happens to the 
d band or the feather, it's a case of 
b-sticks until he gets his headgear ad- 
sted. Half a Day, the stocky lad over 
ere, is our catcher. He nails 'em, too, 
s Big Medicine or Tall Timber puts 
across. But he's badly gun shy. 
any one happens to shoot, during a 
c, Half a Day drops everything and 
ns for his life. 

"Then there's Man in a Hurry, our 
ortstop," Bisbee went on. "A black 
t is warranted to make him take to 
e woods. If two players on the team 
"ppen to have their off days in the 
me game, Medicine Chief, our twirler, 
es all to pieces; and when the Chief 
A s rattled, Lone Wolf, the captain 
d first sacker, invariably halts the 
me for a medicine dance. They are 
eccentric combination of Poor Los, 
right, but if nothing rubs their su- 
rstition the wrong way, the things 



they can do to a league ball are a cau- 
tion. Ah!" Bisbee broke off suddenly. 
"Here comes Big Thunder, left fielder 
and silver-tonged orator of the clan. 
He has a chance to orate, and can't let 
it get past him." 

Big Thunder had picked a red 
blanket off the ground from beside the 
tom-tom, and looped it gracefully about 
his uniform and over his right shoulder. 
He strode forward with dignity, and 
halted close to Mephisto and Bisbee, 
and facing them. 

"White brothers," he said, "the 
braves of the diamond have counseled. 
The palefaces are like sands on the sea- 
shore, or like leaves of the forest in 
summer. Once the red men were many, 
but now they are infrequent, and only 
here and there. We ball players come 
from our distant lodges into the pale- 
face country. We are stout-hearted 
when the medicine is good. When it is 
bad our hearts are weak. Scanlon is 
bad medicine. Our pitchers say so. 
With Scanlon against them, our pitch- 
ers cannot wind up. They cannot throw 
the ball. They become like children 
afraid of the shadows. But if Sword 
Swallower stays with us, all will be 
well. He has fine medicine. Our 
pitchers will be strong. They will pitch 
against Scanlon. The paleface batters 
will not be able to hit them. We want 
Sword Swallower and his medicine. I 
have spoken." 

Hope was shining in Bisbee's face. 
"You hear that, Carl?" he asked. "How 
about a job with the Apaches? These 
boys have an idea that, if luck goes 
against them, you can catch their sal- 
aries out of the air. Don't say no," 
begged Bisbee. "You know how often 
I have tried to reach Derryville with a 
specialty that would make the town sit 
up and take notice, and how I have 
been backcapped, foiled, and double- 
crossed. Now, at last, I have the best 
chance yet. Surely you can't refuse! 
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All my future happiness swings in the 

balance." 

"W hat do I get for being head medi- 
cine man for this redskin nine, Hanni- 
bal?" queried Mephisto, anxious to help 
Bisbee, yet keeping an eye on the main 

chance. 

''Twenty a week, your transporta- 
tion, board and lodging," answered Bis- 

bee promptly. 

• Hone!" said Mephisto. 

And right there the joyous war 
whoops of the Indians rent the air, and 
the triumphant echoes faded to silence 
in the distant woodland. 

CHATTER III. 

SOME METHOD IN IT. 

M FPIIISTCVS first job as medicine 
man came within five minutes 
after a start had been made for Derry- 
ville in the flivvers. The leading ma- 
chine balked, sputtered, and came to a 
halt. Lone Wolf, captain of the nine, 
handed Mcphisto the tom-tom and or- 
dered him to exorcise the evil spirit 
that was playing hob with the flivver's 
works. 

Mephisto's old trade of chauffeur 
helped him in the emergency. But to 
tinker with the car like a mechanic 
when he was supposed to remedy such 
troubles with the tom-tom and an in- 
cantation would have been fatal to his 
supposed powers. He managed to 
combine the occult with the practical. 
After he had opened the hood, he 
banged the tom-tom and talked to the 
motor; then he touched the carburetor, 
jumped back, banged, talked, and 
touched the carburetor again. Finally 
he closed the hood and calmly climbed 
into the car. 

'•<",ood work, old scout!" said Bisbee, 
with a chuckle, as the machine started 
off. 

Three miles out of Derryville, the 
third baseman. Young Man Who Sits 
by the Fire, suddenly remembered that 



he had a Charley horse. He rose up 
in the tonneau of Hhe second machine 
and brought both cars to a stop with a 
yell. He wanted a treatment at once; 
in fact, he wouldn't go any farther to- 
ward Derryville until the company's 
medicine man had put him in his old 
fighting trim. * 

"I can see where I'm going to earn 
that twenty a week," muttered Me- 
phisto. getting out of the car. 

The third baseman had started some- 
thing. Neatly every man in the nine 
suddenly discovered that he had a trou- 
ble that called for a little conjuring. A 
cold lunch was served in the midst of 
the incantations, and when the Apaches 
finally resumed their journey toward 
Derryville they had barely time to reach 
the ball grounds for the game. 

When they drew within sight of the 
town, a roadster passed them, a man 
and woman on the seats, and a husky 
fellow in gray uniform on the running 
board. "Uhg!" grunted Medicine 
Chief. "Scanlon!" 

Bisbee was breathing hard. ''Hat- 
tie!" he murmured. "And she never 
o«ce looked in my direction !" 

"You'll have her looking at you. all 
right, before the afternoon is over," 
said Mephisto. 

"I wonder if Uncle Jasper will be 
at the game ':" went on Bisbee. appar- 
ently catching at one straw of hope as 
another failed him. 

"I didn't know you had an Uncle 
Jasper," returned Mcphisto. 

"He is my only relative. Carl," Bis- 
bee continued. "He owns half of Der- 
ryville. I lived with him until he or- 
dered me out of the house, and told 
me never to darken his doors again un- 
til I had distinguished myself somehow 
and proved that I amounted to some- 
thing. Oh. how I have tried to get back 
here with a balloon ascension, a high 
dive, and an Uncle Tom company, just 
to show the old gentleman what I could 
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do if I set my mind to it! Now I 
have my chance." 

Mephisto was surprised. "I thought 
i Colshaw was the secret of your strug- 
gle to get back?" he said. 

"Miss Ray, primarily," corrected Bis- 
bee, "but Golshavv and Uncle Jasper in- 
cidentally. My reasons for wishing to 
distinguish myself in my home town 
are comprehensive, but the principal 
reason of them all is Hattie." 

From rising ground they gazed off 
over the village roofs and steeples. A 
hungry, pathetic light gleamed in Bis- 
bees eyes. He held out his arms to 
Derryville. "At last," he exclaimed, 
'Tin coming back! 1 never realized be- 
fore how lonesome I was for the old 
town. There's Uncle Jasper's mill by 
the river, and Uncle Jasper's business 
block, and Uncle Jasper's cement works, 
and Uncle Jasper's bank, and creamery, 
and row of tenement houses, and — and 
— Carl," and Bisbee turned to his 
friend, "isn't it worth the effort of a 
man's life to make good in such a 
town ?" 

"It's worth a bigger effort to make 
good with Uncle Jasper, seems to me," 
answered Mephisto. 

"What Uncle Jasper doesn't own be- 
longs to Hattie," said Bisbee; and Me- 
phisto grew thoughtful and wondered 
if, after all, there might not be consid- 
erable method in the madness of ex- 
Lawyer Marks. 

CHAPTER IV. 

TO MAKE IT INTERESTING. 

*y*HE Apaches had a way of charging 
the players' gate and spilling them- 
selves over a diamond that was cal- 
culated to send thrills through grand 
stand and bleachers, and chills along 
the backbones of the opposing team. 
They went to the fray like braves to 
the warpath, filling the air with blood- 
curdling yells. At Derryville, Mephisto 



led the rush, making big medicine with 

the tom-tom. 

Bisbee had counted on making a 
dramatic reappearance in the town. 
The stage was set for just that sort of 
thing. He galloped across the sward, 
fearless in the midst of his howling 
aborigines. Presently he was to show 
his authority by lifting his hand. In- 
stantly the bedlam would stop. But 
proceedings went otherwise, that after- 
noon, on the Derryville grounds. 
Chaskc, alias Jim Waterbury, right 
field, swung a bag of bats in front of 
Bisbee and fouled his course. Bisbee 
stood on his head on the third sack ; 
and all his old friends and neighbors 
greeted the extempore performance 
with wild applause. Bisbee picked him- 
self up, dusted his clothes, and looked 
to see if Miss Ray was present. She 
was. His chagrin was touching, but he 
manfully lifted a hand and brought the 
yelling to a stop. 

Scanlon, warming up his mighty 
right wing, turned to grin at the 
Apaches. It took more than a lot of 
war whoops to throw fear into his pro- 
fessional heart. Golshaw drew Bisbee 
aside and talked with him for a mo- 
ment. When their brief conversation 
was finished, Mephisto was surprised 
to see the two rivals shake hands. Lay- 
ing aside the tom-tom, Mephisto walked 
over to Bisbee and inquired about that 
unexpected show of amity. 

"We've struck a bargain. Carl," said 
Bisbee, in a quiver of happiness. "If 
the Apaches win, Golshaw retires from 
the field in my favor; if the White 
Stockings win, then I retire." 

"Naturally," returned Mephisto, 
picking a boutonniere out of the air 
casually and pinning it to his lapel. 
"One ball team has to retire in favor 
of the other when the game's finished." 

"You don't understand! If the 
Apaches win, then Golshaw retires as 
an aspirant for the hand of Miss Ray; 
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and if the locals are the victors, then 

vice versa with me." 

"I don't like the looks of Scanlon," 
whispered Mephisto. "Let us hope it 
won't be vice versa with you." 

"Not a chance," averred Bisbee, with 
confidence. "You have saved the day 
for the red nine with your bag of 
tricks. Just watch these Indians, that's 
all." 

Medicine Chief was to pitch for the 
Apaches. He began tossing the ball to 
Half a Day with ever)' show of calm- 
ness and confidence. Out on the dia- 
mond the Sn&ppy way the red men 
passed tin- ball around certainly dark- 
ened the skies of hope for Golshaw. 

The whistle blew. The White Stock- 
ings went out and the Apaches came in. 
The umpire announced the batteries, 
peeled a white ball out of the box. and 
flipped it to Scanlon. Then Scanlon 
proceeded to strike out Half a Day. 
Man in a Hurry, and Lone Wolf with a 
steadiness and ease that caused grand 
stand and bleachers to grow wild. 

As Lone Wolf came over to the 
bench to drop his bat, he looked om- 
inously at Mephisto. "You no make um 
right kind of medicine," he growled, in 
a voice that made Mephisto's hair crin- 
kle. ''Why you let um strike out our 
men. huh ? You do heap better or catch 
um heap trouble." 

Then, for the first time, Mephisto re- 
alized the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion. But luck was on his side. Medi- 
cine Chief fanned the first three to 
face him, and the contest began to look 
like a real game. Lone Wolf smiled 
and shook hands with Mephisto as 
Moon GaZCr picked up a club and took 
his position at the plate. "Heap fine!" 
he said. "Mebbyso you give um 
Apaches two runs this inning, huh ?" 

"I believe I'll make it two," answered 
Mephisto. after a moment's reflection. 

w Whoop-a-la !" exulted the captain, 
and .went down (o the coaching line as 
Moon Gazer singled and went to first 



like a comet. Chaske sacrificed. Medi- 
cine Chief hit three times at nothing 
more substantial than thin air, and 
Young Man Who Sits by the Fire lifted 
a mighty one 'way out in the distant 
gardens, brought Moon Gazer home, 
and made a happy round of the bases. 

'1 guess that will be all for this 
round, Lone Wolf," remarked Me- 
phisto. 

"Two next time, huh?" the captain 
demanded. 

"I'll think about it," said Mephisto. 
"Just to make things interesting, and 
give the crowd an idea they're getting 
their money's worth, I believe I'll let 
the White Stockings bag a couple." 

Eagle Feather went down on a pop- 
up, gathered in by Scanlon. Then Nick 
Pender got to Medicine Chief for two 
bases, and Bangs, next man up, like- 
wise doubled. Pender came home. 
Lohe Wolf and Medicine Chief looked 
toward Mephisto and made trouble 
signs. Mephisto pounded reassuringly 
on the tom-tom, and the next three 
White Stockings were struck out, ffied 
out, and put out at first. During the 
work necessary to accomplish these 
outs, however, Bangs stole home. With 
the score two-and, the diamond pro- 
ceedings looked more and more like a 
real ball game. 

Mephisto had been guessing remark- 
ably well. The Indians, of course, saw 
no guesswork in it at all. Before they 
went to bat in the first half of the third. 
Lone Wolf demanded three runs of 
Mephisto. "Injun make um Sword 
Swallower eat bat all same long knife 
you no give um three runs," the cap- 
tain threatened, and held an ash club 
over the official medicine man's head. 

"Just for that." said Mephisto, reach- 
ing up to pull four bits in silver out of 
the end of the club, "you'll not get a 
thing this round. Don't get ornery with 
me. Wolf, or worse things than that 
will happen to -the Apaches." 

Lone Wolf was cowed. Mephisto 
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may have seemed calm, but in reality he 
was scared blue. Not until the cap- 
tain of the Apaches had turned scowl- 
ing away, did he dare to draw a long 
breath. According to forecast, the 
Poor Los drew a goose egg in their 
half; but the White Stockings did no 
better in the half that followed. Lone 
Wolf happened around and humbly 
thanked Mephisto for holding the lo- 
cals in that handsome manner. Me- 
phisto waved his hand magnanimously, 
and told him he .was always glad to do 
what he could for a friend who showed 
a proper spirit. 

, The game rocked along in a nip-and- 
tuck fashion until the last half of the 
seventh inning. Then the White Stock- 
ings captured three runs, and for the 
first time led in the scoring. The black- 
board on the fence, at the beginning of 
the eighth, looked like this: Apaches, 
6; W. S., 7. The red men threw dark 
looks at Mephisto, but had reached a 
point where they were afraid to do 
any threatening or make any demands. 
The eighth went by without a run for 
either side. Now, if the White Stock- 
ings could hold the Apaches for the 
first half of the last inning, all Derry- 
ville could rejoice in a victory. 

CHAPTER V. 

HANDY TO HAVE AROUND. 

PAGLE FEATHER, first up, got a 
hit. Then Big Thunder got an- 
other. Right here, with two on bases, 
Half a Day came to bat. A fearful, al- 
most an agonizing, silence settled over 
the spectators. The Indians seemed to 
be pounding Scanlon all over the lot. 
The prospect now had a hopeless look 
for the locals. 

Then a boy, over on the bleachers, 
ate the last peanut out of a bag, inflated 
the bag, and struck it with his open 
hand. The result closely approximated 
the explosion of a firearm, and in the 
stillness echoed loudly across the dia- 



mond. Half a Day, with a horrified 
yell, dropped his bat and started like a 
deer for the distant fence. Some of the 
Apaches started after him, but the pur- 
suit was useless. Fear lent wings to 
Half a Day's feet, and he was over the 
fence and away before any of his team- 
mates could come anywhere near him. 
Tall Timber, the reserve pitcher, went 
in to bat in Half a Day's place. He 
fanned; and Eagle Feather and Big 
Thunder still roosted on the bases. 

Man in a Hurry was the next Apache 
to grab a club and confront Scanlon. 
Golshaw leaned over the grandstand 
railing and made a gesture to a man on 
the bottom row of the bleachers. This 
man unobtrusively emptied the con- 
tents of a gunny sack into the ball field. 
A black cat darted across the diamond. 
A frantic cry escaped Man in a Hurry, 
and he dropped his club to watch the 
somber streak fade into the outfield. 
Before Man in a Hurry could recover, 
Scanlon had put three pretty ones over. 
"Striker out!" boomed the umpire. 
Eagle Feather and Big Thunder still 
roosted on the bases. 

Medicine Chief became rattled. He 
began prancing up and down in front 
of the players' bench, and saying things 
in Ute, or Piute, or whatever it was. 
The effect on Lone Wolf, the next man 
up, was distressing. He sounded a call 
for a medicine dance. The umpire gave 
him two minutes to face the local 
pitcher. Bisbee came out of the ob- 
scurity in which he had temporarily 
wrapped himself and begged his red 
captain to go on with the game. But 
Lone Wolf would not listen. 

Eagle Feather might have romped in, 
during the excitement, and at least have 
tied the score, but the White Stocking 
on third plucked the plume from his 
red headband, and Eagle Feather was 
out of it. With two minutes gone, 
Scanlon tossed three balls over the plate 
and Lone Wolf was declared out. The 
game was lost to the Apaches. 
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And what of Bisbee? He felt as if 
lie had lost die world. His one con- 
suming desire was to get out of Der- 
ryville by the shortest route, and never 
show himself in the town again. Carl 
Mephisto also had a consuming desire, 
and it was to get away somewhere by 
himself until he knew just how the 
Indians were going to take their de- 
feat, lie was hustling around the end 
of the bleachers when he collided with 
Bisbee. They moved on together, only 
to rind themselves suddenly confronted 
by Golshaw. "Don't be in a rush," said 
the manager of the White Stockings. 
"I want a word with you, Bisbee." 

"And I want a word with you," flared 
Mephisto. "You had the kid burst that 
paper bag; and you had a hireling drop 
the black cat on the diamond; and by 
your orders your third sacker snatched 
the feather out of the headdress of our 
base runner. Don't tell me all that 
wasn't a frame-up !" 

Golshaw, judging by his appearance, 
was not in a triumphant mood. He had 
in his hand a copy of the Derryville 
Evening Times, just from the press, 
lie turned on Mephisto sadly, guiltily. 
"Pender found out all about the ec- 
centricities of your red nine while he 
was in Rlossburg," Golshaw admitted. 
"So I planned, at the critical moment, 
to start the boox to working. Well, 
what of it?" 

"What of it!" cried Bisbee wrath- 
fttUy, "Well, it wasn't square. It can- 
^cels our agreement. I don't have to 
retire from the field in your favor." 

"Read that, Bisbee," said Golshaw, 
pushing the newspaper under Bisbee's 
eyes and indicating an item in the col- 
umn of society news. "Read that, and 
I guess our agreement won't make 
much difference to either of us." 

Mephisto read the item over Bishee's 
shoulder. It was a small item, but 
staggering. It announced that Miss 
Harriet Ray was engaged to marry Mr. 
Crittenden Bolt, of the well-known firm 



of Bolt & Blue, haberdashers, Des 
Moines. Bisbee reeled as from a blow 
between the eyes. 

"I never dreamed of such a thing," 
averred Golshaw, "nobody in town ever 
dreamed of it. I shall resign as man- 
ager of the White Stockings and leave 
this part of the country forever!" 

He put out his hand, and the two 
rivals of other days buried the hatchet 
then and there. They had no ground 
for differences, now. 

"Well, here you are!" 

It was a rasping voice, and Bisbee 
and Mephisto whirled around. A thin, 
middle-aged gentleman with gray side 
whiskers was the speaker. His small, 
Sparkling eyes were fixed on Bisbee, 
who fell back, apparently overcome. 
"Unc-uncle Jasper!" he gasped. 

"Yes, Uncle Jasper," was the crisp 
response. "At last, Hannibal, you have 
done so me thin g worth while. For the 
first time in years I have been interested 
in a ball game." He took off his straw 
hat and displayed the battered brim 
and the loose crown. "In my excite- 
ment, I destroyed this two dollar hat, ' 
he went on. "I never dreamed that I 
could forget myself so far. Hannibal, 
I enjoyed die game, and for the first 
time in twenty years I have laughed 
heartily. Come back to the old home, 
boy. You gave me this pleasant after- 
noon, and 1 wish to reward you." 

"Reward me?" asked Bisbee. 

"Exactly! Our butter maker wants 
an assistant, and you can go to work 
in the creamery to-morrow at sixty a 
month." 

"Uncle!" shouted Bisbee, frantic 
with delight. 

"Excuse me !" exclaimed Mephisto, 
and started off at a run. 

Lone Wolf, with all the Apaches at 
his heels, suddenly appeared in the 
offing. They were on Mephisto's trail, 
and he knew it. Although Mephisto 
ran his best, yet he was overtaken and 
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§ cornered in an angle of the ball-ground 
■fence. 

"You think um Injun mad, huh?" 
queried Lone Wolf. "Naw. Half a 
Day heap fool; Man in a Hurry heap 
fool ; all Injun nine heap fools. We 
Md um council, decide we want um 
Sword Swallower for manager. You 
come with us, huh? We got plenty 
game to play, plenty money in sight." 

For the first time that afternoon 
Mephisto had guessed wrong. He ex- 
perienced a feeling of immense relief. 
Vith Hannibal Bisbee reconciled to 
fate, once more on good terms with 
Uncle Jasper, and hooked up with the 
sreamery as assistant butter maker, 



Mephisto could accept the job of man- 
aging the Apaches without supplanting 

anybody. 

"Lpne Wolf has a good heart," spoke 
up Big Thunder. "He speaks with an 
honest tongue, white brother. The 
palefaces are many and the Indians are 
getting scarce. You are big medicine. 
With my own eyes I have seen you take 
cigars out of an empty hat. Also .eggs 
out of an empty bag. You will be 
handy to have around. Will you take 
the job on a fifty-fifty basis?" 

"I'll go you," said Carl Mephisto. 

"It is well, my brother," remarked 
Big Thunder. 

Lone Wolf banged the tom-tom and 
the compact was sealed. 



PARADOXICAL PETE 

By Terrell Love Holliday 

ARISE, my countrymen! To arms! 

indignity must cease. 
Is manhood shackled by the charms 
Of craven, shameless peace?" 

In such a strain, bloodthirsty Pete, 

From morning until night, 
In offices, upon the street, 

Declared we ought to fight. 

One evening Peter shouted: "Hark! 

The time for talk is past. 
With lead we'll back the war dog's bark. 

I've got him up at last." 

Selective service! Pete was called, 

And, unencumbered, fit, 
He had the chance for which he'd bawled — 

To do his meager bit. 

"Conscription is a crime," said he. 

"This number-drawing plan 
Is foolish ! Why, they've drafted me! 

•I'm not a fighting man !" 
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CHAPTER t 

' UNSOLICITED INFORMATION. 

VKN before his visitor said a 
word, Silas Macomber sus- 
pected the nature of his er- 
rand. Although Petersboro 
was more than fifty miles 
from New York, it was not the first 
time that the head of the Macomber 
machine shops had been honored by 
a call from a representative of the y>o- 
lice department of the great metropolis, 
and recollection of those other experi- 
ences brought a grim, almost hostile, 
expression now to his rugged features. 

"Well, sir," he demanded sharply, 
"what can I do for you?" 

"You can't do anything for me, 
Mr. Macomber." Lieutenant Kenney 
grinned. " The shoe is on the other 
foot. I am here to do you a good turn 
— to put you wise to the fact that you 
have an ex-convict on your pay roll." 

"Indeed!" said Macomber, with a 
trace of a sneer. "An ex-convict, eh? 



Dear me, how very interesting! Which 
— who is he?" 

"He's down on your books as Rich- 
ard Royce, sir. I've just made inquiry. 
Thai's his right name, too. The nervy 
beggar hasn't even taken an alias, as 
most of them find it convenient to do. 
He has a job as a shop hand in the 
assembling department. It i^n't a posi- 
tion of great responsibility, of course, 
but just the same I thought it better 
to open vour eyes to the fellow's rec- 
ord. He* has been out of Sing Sing less 
than six months. Did a three-year 
stretch for grand larceny — a matter of 
five hundred dollars that he helped 
himself to from his employer's safe." 

"You are sure that he was justly 
convicted""" Macomber inquired. 

''Unquestionably, sir," Kenney re- 
plied. "As a matter of fact, he was 
caught with the goods on him and 
pleaded guilty in court. It was that, 
and the fact that it was his first offense, 
which enabled him to get off witli such 
a light sentence." The detective paused. 
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"Of course you didn't know that he 
was a jailbird when you hired him?" 

"No, I didn't know that. He came 
here the other day, looking for work, 
and I took him on without asking any 
questions." A glint came to the man- 
ufacturer's eyes. "I am much obliged, 
however, for the information." 

"Don't mention it," returned the offi- 
cer. "You see, I happened to be out 
here on another matter, and I acciden- 
tally encountered him on the street, 
coming jauntily along to work with his 
dinner pail in his hand. The instant 
I set eyes on him I recognized him, 
and I says to myself here's where I 
settle the hash of that bird." 

''You have a personal prejudice 
against him?" v. 

"Not at all. The fellow never did 
me any harm. But duty is duty, and 
of course it wouldn't do to see a crook 
filling an honest man's job and not give 
his employer a friendly tip." 

Macomber sat for several seconds 
in silence, regarding his visitor with a 
steady scrutiny which caused the lat- 
ter to feel somewhat uncomfortable. 

"You look like a pretty decent sort 
of chap," the manufacturer remarked 
presently. "So did most of the other 
central-office men who have been here 
from time to time on errands of a sim- 
ilar character. I'm blessed if I can 
understand it." 

"Understand what, sir?" the detec- 
tive asked, frowning. 

"W hy some of you policemen should 
be so keen on keeping a man down ; 
why you should see fit to go out of 
your way to prevent a poor fellow who 
has made one mistake from having an- 
other chance." 

The central-office man shrugged his 
shoulders. "I didn't go out of my way. 
I told you that I ran into this fellow 
Royce by accident. In the circum- 
stances I deemed it my duty to warn 
you. Of course, if you want to keep 
him in your empWy, knowing what you 
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do about him, Mr. Macomber, that's 
your own funeral and doesn't make 
any difference to me. Most employers 
would be mighty grateful, though, for 
being put wise." 

Macomber laughed. "I am going to 
tell you something, Kenney, that may 
surprise you. This young man you 
speak of isn't the only ex-convict who 
is working here for me at the present 
moment. Scattered among my help 
there are fifteen others." 

"Fifteen !" 

"Yes. Some of them have been on 
my pay roll for several years and have 
climbed from the bottom of the ladder 
to positions of responsibility. All of 
them are doing their work conscien- 
tiously, giving me honest value for 
every dollar I pay them. I gave them 
a chance here because I believe in the 
principle of live and let live, and never 
in one single instance have I had cause 
to regret my decision." 

The policeman's face lighted up. 
"Oh, yes!" he exclaimed.. "I remem- 
ber you now. I've heard this shop 
spoken of at headquarters. You're the 
gentleman who has been stirring up 
such a fuss about the way our prisons 
are run. You would like to see the 
jailbirds served ice cream seven days 
a week and have a morris chair in 
every cell. A chap with a penitentiary 
diploma is more welcome here than a 
college graduate." He got up from his 
chair. "I apologize for having both- 
ered you, sir. If I'd recalled who you 
were at first I'd have known better than 
to waste my' time coming here to give 
you the tip about young Royce." 

"You can be sure that what you have 
told me about him is not going to 
prejudice me against him," the owner 
of the machine shops declared, frown- 
ing at the other's irony. 

"Of course not. It's more likely that 
I've given him a boost instead of a 
knock," was the sneering response. 
"I suppose now that you know that 
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lie's a jailbird he stands an excellent 
chance of promotion. .Sixteen jail 
graduates working here, eh? Sufiering 
cats! If I were in your shoes, Mr. 
Macomber, I'd be mighty careful not to 
keep anything of value in the office kale. 
With that bunch around " 

He broke off suddenly as his gaze 
rested on a small safe in a corner. 
"Ah. I see that you're well protected 
in that respect. You have one of the 
new phono- lock safes here. A very 
wise precaution in the circumstances." 

Macomber scowled. "If you imag- 
ine that I installed that particular type 
of safe because I do not trust my em- 
ployees, you are very much mistaken," 
he declared angrily. "The owner of 
the patent happens to be a friend of 
mine, and that was my only reason 
for selecting that model. There isn't 
a man working for me, no matter what 
his past, in whose integrity I haven't 
the most implicit confidence." 

"Of course !" sneered Kenney. "But 
just the same you're fortunate in hav- 
ing a safe here that has a phono-lock 
instead of the ordinary kind of com- 
bination. Even an ex-convict, you 
know, may turn out to be a crook." 

And with this bit of sarcasm he took 
his leave. 

CHAPTER IT. 

THE TURNING POINT. 

QECILIE MACOMBER, visiting her 
^ father at his office a little later, 
found him in no very pleasant frame of 
mind. 

"I am somewhat upset, my dear, by 
an interview I had half an hour ago 
with a detective from New York," the 
old man explained when the girl in- 
quired what had disturbed him. "Those 
confounded man hunters always get me 
stirred up when they come here to 
hound my employees, and this fellow 
was particularly disagreeable.*' 

Cecilic frowned sympathetically. 
"Which one of our men was he inter- 
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csted in, dad?" she asked, an anxious 
expression on her pretty face, 

"No one that you know, my dear. 
A nice-looking young fellow who came 
here the other day seeking a job. I 
hired him myself, and put him to work 
in one of the shops. He looked to me 
like a chap who had seen better days, 
Lut there was nothing about him to sug- 
gest a prison past. It was a great 
surprise to me when that policeman 
told me that he had been in trouble. 
But, of course, that isn't going to count 
against him here." 

"Certainly not," the girl agreed. 
Then, after a meditative pause: "I 
would like to meet him, dad. Won't 
you please send for him?" 

Her father was not at all surprised 
at her request, nor did he misinterpret 
her motive. Cecilie, in spite of her 
youth, was as ardent and sincere a 
worker as he in the cause of prison 
reform and social uplift. She took a 
warm personal interest in the careers 
of all the employees, but particularly in 
those who had come to the factory with 
the shadow of the penitentiary hanging 
over them. 

Macomber pressed a button on his 
desk. "Go to the assembling shop." 
he said to the clerk who responded, 
"and tell McPherson to send young 
Royce to me." 

The young man in overalls who came 
presently in compliance with this sum- 
mons certainly did not bear the appear- 
ance of one whose reputation was 
scarred. Honesty and fearlessness 
seemed to be stamped on his smooth- 
shaven, prepossessing countenance. His 
clear blue eyes met his employer's gaze 
unfalteringly. "You sent for me, sir?" 
he inquired. 

"I wanted to find out how you were 
getting along," Macomber explained in 
a kindlv tone. "How do you like your 
work?" 

"First rate, thank you. I'm afraid 
I am still a little awk\*ard. I'm not — 
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er — I had never in my life handled a 
post drill until I came here. I think 
I can conscientiously say that I am 
getting a little better at it each day. 
In fact, I have the foreman's word for 
that." 

His employer nodded approvingly. 
"You'll soon get the hang of things. 
There's no reason why in time you 
shouldn't make an expert mechanic. 
Just put all your mind into your work 
and don't let — er — anything else bother 
you. By the way, a man from New 
York came here to see me a little while 
ago — a police officer named Kenney." 

The young workman started. "I — to 
see you about me?" he faltered. 

''Yes. But don't be alarmed, Royce. 
We judge men in this shop by what 
they are, not by what they have been. 
. Don't worry about it at all. I men- 
tioned the matter merely to let you 
know that you have nothing to be 
afraid of here." 

"Thank you, sir. Is that all you 
wished to see me about?" 

"That is all, Royce, except that while 
you are here I would like you to meet 
my daughter." 

Cecile, who had remained in the 
background until now, came forward 
and offered her hand to the new em- 
ployee — an act which brought a rush of 
color to his face. "I am very glad that 
you have come to work for my father, 
Mr. Royce," she said pleasantly. "I 
am sure you will get along all right." 

Royce was about to make some re- 
sponse when Sears, the managing clerk, 
came into the room. "I beg your par- 
don for disturbing you, Mr. Macom- 
ber," he apologized, "but here's a 
message from one of our important cus- 
tomers in South America that proba- 
bly needs immediate attention. Unfor- 
tunately it is written in Spanish, and — 
Carter being away, sick — there is no- 
body here who can translate it." 

"You'll have to send out and try to 
get hold of somebody," said Macomber, 



frowning in perplexity at the docu- 
ment the managing clerk had handed 
him. "Send to New York, if neces- 
sary. Confound it! Why can't those 
people conduct their correspondence in 
plain United States?" 

"If I can be of any service to you, 
sir," Royce volunteered, "I can trans- 
late Spanish." 

"You can, eh? Where did you pick 
that up?" 

"At business college." 
"A business-college graduate, are 
you? Why didn't you mention that to 
me the other day? I might have found 
a place for you in the office! instead of 
in the shop." 

"I didn't suppose there was any 
chance of that," the young man ex- 
plained, smiling. "I inquired of one of 
the clerks and was informed that there 
were no vacancies in the office. In the 
circumstances I was glad to get work 
— any kind of work — in the mechanical 
department." 

Macomber stroked his chin reflec- 
tively. "Go out with Mr. Sears and 
run off a translation of this message on 
the typewriter," he ordered. 

That incident proved to be the turn- 
ing point in Royce's position. When 
he returned presently with his task sat- 
isfactorily performed he was offered a 
place in the office at twenty-five dollars 
a week. A few months later Macom- 
ber, who had been watching his work 
and behavior closely and with growing 
appreciation, called him into his room 
and asked him how he would like to 
become his private secretary at twice 
that salary. 

"I should like it first rate, sir," Royce 
replied, with a wistful smile % "But — 
er — as my duties would be of a more 
or less confidential character, perhaps, 
before I accept the promotion I had bet- 
ter tell you something about — about 
that visit of Kenney's. I shouldn't like 

to say " 

"Not at all," his employer cut him 
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short. "There is no need to go into 
that matter, my boy. As I told you 
when you first came here, a man's past 
mistakes are not counted against him 

in this shop.** . 

"But it is only fair that vou should 

k„ow " 

Not a word," the kindly old man 
broke in, with a reassuring smile. "Not 
another word on that subject. In the 
words of my favorite poet, 'let the dead 
past bury its dead.' I'll have your desk 
moved into this room, and you start 
in on your new duties to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

CHAPTER III. 

THE REAL REASON. 

IN his new position Royce made him- 
self so useful to his employer, dis- 
played such rare initiative, and rapidly 
acquired such a comprehensive grasp 
of the details of the business, that grad- 
ually Macomber learned to lean on him 
more and more. Inside of a year he 
was drawing a bigger salary than any 
other employee and was treated by the 
clerks in the outer office with almost as 
much deference as the boss himself. 

As a crowning mark of his confi- 
dence, Macomber took him to New 
York one day and introduced him to 
the manager of the Phono-lock Safe 
Company. 

"I want you to make a record of Mr. 
Royce's voice," he told that official. 
"Although' the small safe in my private 
office contains only my personal papers, 
I want him to have the power to open 
it in case of emergencies." 

Royce, who had gone there in igno- 
rance of what his companion had in 
mind, looked at him in astonishment. 
"Surely that is not necessary, sir," he 
protested in an undertone. "You have 
already given me the combination of 
the big safe in the outer office. If, 
as you say, the small safe in your room 
contains only your personal effects, and 
has nothing to do with the business, 



why should I have the power to open 
it? In fact" — he hesitated— -"while, of 
course, I deeply appreciate the compli- 
ment, I don't — I would rather not have 
the privilege/' 

"Why not, my boy?" 

"Because it is just possible that some- 
thing might be stolen, and in that event 
I — you would naturally suspect me. 
You know I made the same objection 
when you insisted on giving me the 
combination of the big safe, but as there 
were business reasons why I should 
accept that responsibility I allowed my- 
self to be persuaded. This case, how- 
ever, is different." 

"You need not worry on that score," 
his employer reassured him. "There 
might be a chance of somebody getting 
hold of the combination of the big safe 
and robbing it, but with the phono-lock 
that would be absolutely impossible ; 
wouldn't it, Mr. Deeming?" 

"Absolutely impossible," the mana- 
ger of the safe company echoed, smil- 
ing. "We positively guarantee that no- 
body but the persons whose voices are 
recorded on the steel disk can open one 
of our safes, except by violence. Even 
though a thief knew the countersign, it 
wouldn't do him any good. Only the 
original voice, or voices, from which 
the record was made would release the 
mechanism. Perhaps you are not ac- 
quainted with the principle on which 
the phono-lock works. Mr. Royce?" 

"I have only a hazy idea of it," Royce 
admitted. "Do you mean to tell me that 
anybody who knew the countersign and 
was a clever mimic could not success- 
fully imitate the voice of the owner?" 

"It could not possibly be done," 
Deeming declared positively. "It is a 
scientific fact that no two human voices 
are exactly alike. They may sound 
identical to the untrained ear, but a 
careful comparison of the respective 
records of the vibrations always reveals 
marked differences. And the mecha- 
nism which operates our lock is con- 
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trolled entirely by the thin, wavy line 
which is practically a 'vocal signature* 
of the owner of the safe — a signature 
that could not be forged. 

"In our recording department, to 
which I shall presently take you, Mr. 
Royce," he continued, "is an ingenious 
contrivance consisting of a tiny mirror 
on the needle of a phonograph. When 
the person whose voice is to control 
the combination speaks into this instru- 
ment the mirror throws a ray of light 
up or down with each vibration of the 
needle, and its movements are thus re- 
corded on a photographic film unrolled 
before it at a certain speed. In this 
way we get a perfect record of the 
voice vibrations, which is later engraved 
on a steel disk and installed in the 
mechanism of the phono-lock. 

"On the outside of the safe, as you 
are, of course, aware, is the mouthpiece 
of an ordinary telephone transmitter. 
Attached to its diaphragm is a delicate 
needle, the other end of which rests 
on the .groove of the steel disk which 
bears the countersign. When this 
countersign is spoken into the safe by 
the same voice which made the rec- 
ord the vibrations of the needle coin- 
cide with the record on the disk and 
a continuous electric contact is made 
which, when completed, releases the 
mechanism and causes the massive door 
to swing on its hinges.*' 

Royce nodded. "I see," he said. 
"And if any other voice but the right 
one were to speak into the transmitter, 
the vibrations, not being exactly the 
same, would fail to make the electric 
contact ?" 

"That's the idea." The manager 
laughed. "You understand now how 
groundless is your tear of being made 
the scapegoat of somebody else's dis- 
honesty ?" 

"Yes, I guess T should be thoroughly 
protected," Royce assented. "I must 
confess that always, until now, I looked 
upon your lock as somewhat of a freak. 



Not knowing exactly how it worked, 
I scarcely could believe that it was 
really and truly as safe as it was 

sound." 

Macombcr grinned at the little pun. 
"Now that the invention has been ex- 
plained to you, my boy, you have no 
objection to sharing the combination 
with me?" he asked. 

"Not if you really wish it, sir. But, 
if you'll pardon me for saying so, I 
still fail to see what is to be gained by 
it. What have I to do with your pri- 
vate affairs?" 

"Nothing, of course. But if I were 
to die suddenly, or were to be stricken 
dumb, it would be necessary, as the 
combination now stands, to blow the 
safe open in order to get at its con- 
tents. Perhaps I am seeking to guard 
against those contingencies." 

"But you told me the other day that 
Miss Macomber has the combination." 

"Yes, that is so. My daughter's 
voice is on the disk." Macomber 
laughed. "Well, my boy, if you must 
have the real reason, it was Cccilie 
who suggested my taking this step." 
He glanced toward the manager of 
the safe company, who was engaged 
just then in talking with a subordi- 
nate. "She wants you to know how 
implicitly we trust you," he continued 
in an undertone, laying his hand on 
the young man's shoulder. "I keep 
several thousand dollars in negotiable 
securities locked in that safe, Royce. 
We want you to feel that we have such 
confidence in your integrity that we 
are not a bit afraid to give you access 
to them." 

CHAPTER IV. 

AGAINST EXPECTATIONS. 

(^ECILIE'S suggestion that Royce's 
voice record be added to the com- 
bination of the phono-lock safe was 
by no means the first indication the girl 
had given of her great personal inter- 
est in her father's confidential man. 
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The development of their friendship 
bod kept pace with Royce's rapid pro- 
motion at the machine shops. In cor- 
dial sympathy with her philanthropic 
work among the families of the men 
on her father's pay roll, lie had eagerly 
volunteered his services and had soon 
made himself as indispensable to her in 
her sociological activities as he was to 
her father in the running of the busi- 
ness. 

Already he was beginning to dream 
dreams in which his employer's attrac- 
tive daughter played a star part, and 
for a time there was certainly nothing 
about Cecilie's attitude toward him to 
discourage him in his agreeable pastime 
of constructing aerial castles. 

Then suddenly the girl's manner ab- 
ruptly changed. She discontinued her 
frequent visits to the office which ob- 
viously had been largely inspired by 
his presence there, and whenever they 
met she treated him with such cold 
formality that a much less sensitive per- 
son than he could hardly have escaped 
the conclusion that he was being 
snubbed. 

This sudden change in Miss Macom- 
ber's attitude naturally puzzled Royce 
greatly. He pondered over everything 
that he had done, seeking to find a 
reason for it, but finally gave it up 
in despair. Of course, he reflected, it 
was quite impossible for him to seek 
any explanation from the girl. 

One evening, a few weeks after 
Royce's visit to the office of the safe 
company, a glum-looking, pale-faced 
young man in blue jumpers entered 
Macomber's private office. 

At sight of him the head of the ma- 
chine shops grinned. "In that outfit 
I can almost forget that you answer 
to the name of Reginald St. John Van- 
diveer," he remarked, chuckling. "Of 
course it never was really fair to hold 
that against you, but I couldn't help 
being prejudiced." He patted his vis- 



itor encouragingly on the shoulder. 
"How do you like your job, my boy ?" 

Young Vandiveer scowled. "If you 
want a frank answer, I don't like it 
at all," he declared sullenly. "Surely 
that doesn't surprise you. It is hardly 
to be expected, I think, that a man 
brought up as I have been would enjoy 
putting in eight hours a day handling 
a beastly, greasy drill, in company with 
a lot of coarse, uneducated laborers. 
The work itself is degrading enough, 
but the associations are even worse. 
And the insults and abuse of that vul- 
gar ruffian of a foreman are really a 
bit more than any gentleman could 
tolerate. How do I like the job!" He 
laughed bitterly. "Well, now, Mr. Ma- 
comber, that's what one might call rub- 
bing it in." 

A glint came to the elder man's eyes. 
"So you're going to quit, eh ?" he asked. 
"You don't intend to stick it out ■" 

"Oh, I didn't say that. The Vandi- 
veers are not the quitting sort. If you 
insist on my going through with this 
— er — this disagreeable experience be- 
fore you will give your consent to my 
marrying Cecilie, I shall go through 
with it, no matter how painful and 
humiliating I may find it. Cecilie is 
well worth the sacrifice. But couldn't 
you be reasonable, sir, and change the 
conditions a bit? Give me a position 
of some sort here in the office, instead 
of outside in that beastly shop, and I'll 
soon satisfy you that I'm not afraid 
of hard work." 

Macomber grinned and shook his 
head. "The man who marries my girl 
has got to take my place here some 
day," he said quietly. "He has got to 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
business, and the best place for him to 
acquire it is out there in the shops. 
If you're afraid of grease and grime, 
Reginald, and are ashamed to wear 
jumpers, I reckon you don't quite meas- 
ure up to the specifications of the son- 
in-law I'm looking for." 
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"It isn't the grease and grime," Van- 
diveer protested, scowling; "or these 
confounded togs, cither. It is the sur- 
roundings that I find so disgusting — 
the disagreeable company into which 
you have thrust me. Why, I under- 
stand — I can hardly believe it, but I 
have heard the same thing from sev- 
eral sources — that some of those 
wretches with whom I have to rub 
shoulders are actually criminals — 
rogues who have seen the inside of a 
prison. Is that really so, Mr. Macom- 
ber?" 

The old man's face darkened. He 
glanced apprehensively toward Royce, 
who had sat at his desk throughout 
this conversation apparently engrossed 
in some business correspondence. 

"We have no criminals or rogues 
working here, Yandiveer," Macomber 
said sharply. "Some of my people — 
several of them — have been in trouble. 
We don't hold that against them in this 
shop, any more than we hold it against 
you that you are afflicted with the name 
of Reginald St. John. 

"There is one thing that we do hold 
against a man, however," he continued 
angrily. "It is a rigid rule of this 
concern that any person employed here 
who is proved guilty of making a slur- 
ring remark about the past of any of 
his fellow workers shall be instantly 
discharged. That rule goes for you, 
too, young man. I'll overlook your 
offense this time, but be careful that 
it does not occur again." 

After Yandiveer had gone out, Ma- 
comber turned with a grin to Royce. 
"What do you think of my future son- 
in-law?" he asked. 

The younger man hesitated. "If he 
is Miss Macomber's choice, I guess 
he must be all right," he answered dif- 
fidently. "She wouldn't — she usually 
shows good judgment." 

"Cecilie likes him pretty well," his 
employer remarked, frowning. "But 
as a matter of fact he's more her 



mother's choice than hers. He has 
been calling steadily at the house for 
the past few weeks, and he has made a 
great hit with Mrs. Macomber. What 
she sees in him I can't imagine. He 
has got a college education and a family 
tree, but apart from tho^e fancy trim- 
mings he looks to me like a total loss." 

Royce could readily understand why 
the possession of a family tree would 
be a big point in Yandiveer's favor so 
far as Mrs. Macomber was concerned. 
That lady, he knew, was not at all in 
sympathy with her husband's and 
daughter's democratic views, and 
frowned on their sociological work. 
She was the leader of Petersboro's "up- 
per ten," and the great fear of her lite 
was that her daughter would make the 
mistake of "marrying beneath her." 

"How does Miss Macomber feel 
about it?" Royce asked, somewhat anx- 
iously. "Does she — has she — decided 
to marry him ?" 

"Well, they're not engaged yet," Ce- 
cilie's father answered. "Whether they 
will be or not will depend largely on 
how he makes out here. My daughter 
is in full sympathy with my plan - to 
test his mettle by putting him to work 
in the shop. She believes he'll make 
good, but I have my doubts." The old 
man grinned. "As a matter of fact, 
I have a hunch that he'll quit cold be- 
fore he's been working here a week." 

Macomber was mistaken, however. 
To his great astonishment Yandiveer 
stuck resolutely to his humble job in 
the assembling shop, and before many 
weeks had passed the head of the con- 
cern got excellent reports concenr.ng 
him from McPherson, the foreman. 

"He's the biggest surprise thai has 
ever been handed to me. sir, 
son declared. "The first day he wasn't 
worth the room he took up, and was, 
in fact, if you'll excuse my saying so, 
a nuisance to have around. But the 
second day he came down and pitched 
into his work as if he had been used 
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to it all his life, and he has been going 
at that gait ever since. 

'*I can't say that he's the most cheer- 
ful worker on the premises," the fore- 
man continued. "There's a scowl on 
his face all the time, and he never has 
a w ord to say to any of the other hands. 
Treats them all as though they was be- 
neath his notice. But apart from that 
there's certainly no fault to be found 
with him." 

CHAPTER V. 

UNWILLING TO EXPLAIN. 

pOR six months Vandiveer continued 
to make good. He disliked his 
work almost as much as he did his fel- 
low workers, but one of his ancestors 
had battled and bled at Bunker Hill, 
and some of that hero's fighting blood 
flowed in this young chap's veins — 
enough of it to sustain him in his strug- 
gle to qualify as Macomber's son-in- 
law. 

The old man shifted him from one 
department to another, so as to give him 
a varied experience in the mechanical 
end of the business, and, receiving fa- 
vorable reports from all the foremen 
under whom he worked, finally ad- 
mitted to his wife and daughter that 
he had made a mistake in his original 
estimate of Cecilie's suitor. 

"I'm broad-minded enough to ac- 
knowledge when Fin wrong," Macom- 
ber told them. "There's much more to 
Reggie than I thought. I can't say 
that his disposition makes a hit with 
me, but then it's you that's marrying 
him, Cecilie, not I. So long as he has 
convinced me that he's no quitter and 
isn't afraid of hard work I'm satis- 
fied to leave the rest to you and 
mother.' 1 

"Then they — we can formally an- 
nounce the engagement?" Mrs. Maeom- 
ber asked eagerly. 

Her husband frowned meditatively. 
"Well, I wish you would wait a little 
longer before you take that step, my 



dear," he requested. "Just a few 
months more. To-morrow I'm going 
to put Reginald to work in the office, 
so that I'll have a chance to watch him 
and see what kind of a head he has for 
business. You know, I'm getting to 
be an old man," he added smilingly, 
"and it proliably won't be very long 
before it will be up to my son-in-law 
to run the shops." 

"Nonsense, dad!" Cecilie protested. 
"You've many good years ahead of you 
yet. Why, you don't look a day over 
thirty-five, you ridiculous man ! But 
when — when that time does come, I 
am confident that the business will be 
safe in Reginald's hands. He is really 
very shrewd — even though he doesn't 
look it. Besides, he will have Mr. 
Royce to help and advise him." 

Macomber nodded. "With Royce's 
help he may make out all right," he 
said. Then, after a long pause: "If 
only you were marrying Royce, my 
dear, instead of that other chap! Then 
I would have no reason to fear that 
the business to which I've devoted the 
best years of my life would be run on 
the rocks." He regarded the girl wist- 
fully from under his shaggy brows. 
"Do you know I had an idea at one 
time that vou were becoming rather 
fond of Richard. Until " 

"The idea!" Mrs. Macomber cut in 
indignantly. "Cecilie marry that man! 
How could you suggest such a terrible 
thing, Silas? Why, you have admitted 
yourself that the fellow is an ex-con- 
vict." 

"What difference does that make?" 
her husband rejoined, frowning. "So 
far as Cecilie and I are concerned, the 
young man's unfortunate past wouldn't 
count against him." He looked keenly 
at his daughter. "You wouldn't refuse 
him on those grounds, eh, my dear?" 

The girl hesitated. "Why discuss the 
subject ?" she returned evasively. "Mr. 
Royce has never asked me to marry 
him." 
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"And if he had?" Her father's keen 
eyes looked searchingly into hers. 

"If he had, I — I am afraid I should 
have been compelled to refuse him, 
dad." 

"Because of his past?" 

Again Cecilie hesitated. "Yes — be- 
cause of his past," she answered pres- 
ently, a queer inflection in her tone. 

Mrs. Macomber warmly expressed 
her approval, but her husband looked 
dum founded. 

"Great Scott !" he exclaimed. "And 
this from you, of all persons ! After 
all my efforts to broaden your mind, 
to teach you to judge people by a more 
Christian standard of human values 
than most of the world employs, you 
turn out to be as narrow as the rest 
of them." The old man laughed bit- 
terly. "So all your enthusiasm for up- 
lift work has been a sham?" 

Cecilie winced. "That is not so, 
father," she protested. "I am thor- 
oughly sincere in my work. When I 
say that Mr. Royce's past would make 
a difference, I don't mean that the fact 
that he had been in jail would count 
against him." 

"What, then?" Macomber inquired, 
with a puzzled frown. 

Cecilie paused reflectively. "He — 
there is something I don't care to ex- 
plain just now," she replied. And her 
father was unable to get any further 
information from her on the subject. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A POINT-BLANK REFUSAL. 

WANDIVEER discarded his blue 
jumpers without regret the next 
morning, and began his final term of 
probation in the office of the Macom- 
ber machine shops. A third desk was 
installed in Macomber's own room and 
the new arrival was assigned to assist 
Royce in a clerical capacity and ad- 
vised to keep his eyes and ears open 



and absorb as much as he could of the 
latter's business methods. 

Again his prospective son-in-law 
proved an agreeable surprise to Ma- 
comber. He soon made it apparent that 
he had a good head for business, and 
in several instances when his employer 
tested his judgment by consulting him 
in matters which came up for consid- 
eration, his responses satisfied the old 
man that he had initiative and clear- 
sightedness. 

True, his demeanor toward the clerks 
in the outer office was overbearing, and 
his attitude toward Royce — whose well- 
meant efforts to teach him the ropes 
he haughtily resented — so insolent that 
Macomber on several occasions was 
compelled to remonstrate with him. 
Macomber, however, was hopeful that 
in time, and with Cecilie's assistance, 
these defects in his character might be 
toned down. 

"I think he'll do, all right," the old 
man told his wife and daughter one 
evening.- "To-morrow, as a final test, 
I am going to take him to New York 
and have a record of his voice made 
for the phono-lock safe." 

"A final test?" Mrs. Macomber 
echoed, arching her eyebrows. 

"A test of his trustworthiness," her 
husband explained. "I don't as a rule 
approve of leading men into temptation, 
but in this case, where our little girl's 
happiness is concerned, I consider the 
experiment justified." 

Mrs. Macomber frowned. "Surely 
you don't question Reginald's integ- 
rity?" she asked indignantly. "That 
is absurd. It is an insult, Silas, even 
to suggest the possibility of his taking 
advantage of your confidence." 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders. 
"I've got to be sure that he's an honest 
man before I trust our girl's future to 
him," he insisted. "He knows that 
there are over fifty thousand dollars' 
worth of negotiable securities in that 
safe. I took care to bring the fact to 
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his attention. I have been making in- 
quiries, and I find that, in spite of 
the airs he gives himself and the bluif 
he throws, he is dependent almost en- 
tirely on the small salary I'm paying 
him. Of course I don't hold that 
against him. My son-in-law doesn't 
have to be a rich man. But he has got 
to be on the level." 

"As if Reggie could be dishonest!" 
Mrs. Macomber murmured. 

"Probably not," Macomber assented. 
"But if there should be a crooked streak 
in him it would be very likely to show 
itself if those fifty thousand dollars' 
worth of bonds were put within his 
reach. We shall sec how he acts when 
he has the combination of the phono- 
lock." 

But Vandiveer was not put to that 
test. When Macomber told him of his 
intentions the next morning, without, 
of course, explaining the real motive 
behind the offer, he refused point-blank 
to have his voice recorded on the steel 
disk. 

"What's the idea ?" his prospective 
father-in-law inquired in astonishment. 

Vandiveer shrugged his shoulders, 
"If I were to give you my reasons," he 
said, wkh a contemptuous glance to- 
ward Royce, "I am afraid I should be 
breaking one of the cardinal rules of 
this office. All I will say, therefore, 
Mr. Macomber, is that, although I have 
no doubt that you intend it as a com- 
pliment, my self-respect will not permit 
me to accept the honor/' 

With Mrs. Macomber, however, 
when he called at the house that eve- 
ning, he was more explicit. "Of course 
your husband meant well enough," he 
told her, "but the idea of his asking 
me to share such a responsibility with 
a fellow who has worn prison stripes ! 
Really that was going a bit too far. 
As a matter of fact, that upstart, Royce, 
has been getting on my nerves ever 
since I went to work in the office. To 
have to play second fiddle to a jail- 



bird has gone decidedly against my 
grain." 

"You have my sympathy, dear boy." 
returned Cecilie's mother, "I, too, have 
no liking for that man Royce. I al- 
ways have predicted that Silas is going 
to be very sorry some day for giving 
him so much of his confidence." 

CHAPTER VII. 

A CHANGED OPINION. 

WEEK before Christmas, Mrs. 

Macomber again brought up the 
subject of the formal announcement of 
her daughter's engagement to Reginald 

Vandiveer. 

"The poor boy has been on proba- 
tion long enough," she told her hus- 
band. "It is preposterous and unfair 
to keep him waiting any longer. I ara 
sure he is entitled to great credit for 
the patience he has shown in enduring 
your ridiculous tests. Now that you 
have satisfied yourself that he has busi- 
ness ability and is not afraid of hard 
work, what more can you reasonably 
ask? I would like to announce the en- 
gagement at the dinner table on Christ- 
mas Day. I am inviting quite a large 
party." 

Macomber glanced inquiringly at his 
daughter. "How do you feel about it, 
little girl?" he asked. 

Cecilie hesitated. "I don't think we 
had better announce the engagement 
just yet," she replied. "I'm not — I want 
a Utile more time, mother, to make up 
my mind." 

'.'A little more time!" her mother 
echoed, with a rising inflection. "Good 
heavens ! Surely, my child, after all 
the sacrifices the dear boy has made 
for you, all the hours of slavery he 
has endured in that horrid shop for 
your sake, you are not thinking of re- 
fusing him ?" 

The girl frowned dubiously. "I 
don't know, mother. In some respects 
Reginald has more than come up to my 
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expectations, but frankly there are sev- 
eral things about him which jar me. 
I appreciate the efforts he has made 
to please dad on my account, and for 
that reason and the fact that you are 
so keen on my marrying him, I am 
trying my best to see only his good 
points, but I — you mustn't ask me to 
decide just yet." 

Her father looked at her shrewdly. 
"By the way," he remarked, "talking 
of Christmas dinner reminds me that I 
am thinking of asking young Royce to 
spend the day with us. He is all alone 

in Petersboro, you know, and " 

"You'll do no such thing, Silas," Mrs. 
Macomber cut in, an angry glint in 
her eyes. "You can turn your place 
of business into a refuge for ex-con- 
victs if you wish. I have nothing to 
say about that. But I positively set my 
foot down when it comes to receiving 
any of your jailbird proteges in my 
home." 

Her husband scowled, and Cecilie 
looked at her reproachfully. "Mr. 

Royce isn't " the latter began ; then 

abruptly checked herself. "Surely the 
Christmas season is hardly the time, 
mother, to entertain such prejudices," 
she protested. 

"Christmas season or any other time, 
no man with a prison record is going 
to sit at my dinner table," Mrs. Ma- 
comber declared. "And of all the ex- 
convicts employed in your factory, 
Silas, I particularly dislike that man 
Royce. I don't believe that his refor- 
mation is sincere. I am sure that sooner 
or later you are going to regret bitterly 
the day that you put him in a position 
of such responsibility." 

Macomber dismissed this prediction 
with a laugh. "A more trustworthy, 
high-minded young man than Dick 
Royce never lived," he declared loyally. 
"If you won't let me invite him here 
for Christmas I suppose that settles it. 
You're the boss of this shack, my dear." 
And with that the discussion ended. 



Late in the afternoon of Christmas 
Eve, Cecilie came down to the factory 
in her electric runabout to call for her 
father. She found him alone in the 
office. Vandiveer had left town the 
day before to spend the holidays with 
his parents in Boston, and Royce's desk 
was also vacant. 

"Dick went to New York to spend 
Christmas with some friends," Macom- 
ber explained, his keen eyes observing 
the girl's wistful glance toward the 
young man's unoccupied chair. "He 
had to catch a train and left early. If 
you had been here five minutes sooner 
you would have seen him. He's only 
just gone." 

The old man went to the safe with 
the intention of taking out his Christ- 
mast gifts to his wife and daughter. 
A few seconds later Cecilie heard him 
give vent to an ejaculation of mingled 
astonishment and dismay. He was 
kneeling before the open safe, staring 
dazedly into its interior. 

"What — is anything wrong?" the 
young woman asked anxiously. 

Macomber laughed grimly as he got 
to his feet. "Who would have thought 
it!" he exclaimed. Then he turned 
quickly to his daughter. "You say 
your car is outside? Good! Let us 
hurry. There may yet be time to catch 
him at the station." 

"Catch whom? Mr. Royce? Good 
heavens, dad — surelv vou don't susoect 
that " 

"I don't suspect — I know," Macom- 
ber cut in huskily. "The bracelet I 
bought for you, the necklace for your 
mother, and over fifty thousand dol- 
lars in negotiable securities are miss- 
ing. Only Royce could have taken 
them. I would like to give him the 
benefit of any possible doubt, but un- 
fortunately in this case there can't be 
any doubt. Great Scott ! I would 
have given every dollar I possess sooner 
than have this happen." 

They caught Royce at the railway 
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station just as he was about to board 
a train. He vehemently denied that 

he was guilty. 

"I have never in my life opened that 
safe," he declared. "Although you in- 
trusted mc with the combination, I have 
never made use of it. I ll l>e hanged 
if I can understand this tiling, Mr. Ma- 
comber, but I swear it wasn't my count- 
ersign that worked the lock." 

His employer shook his head. "It 
is no use, Royce. I am positive that 
I locked the safe all right the last time 
I was at it, and the combination was 
in perfect working order when I 
opened it to-day, so it couldn't have 
been tampered with." He paused. 
"Perhaps I am partly to blame myself 
for having put temptation in your way. 
At ail events, I am disposed to be 
lenient. If you will confess your 
wrongdoing and restore what you have 
stolen I shall not prosecute. It rests 
entirely with you whether you get a 
chance to make a fresh start or whether 
you — eat your Christmas dinner in a 
police-station cell." 

Royce glanced wistfully at Cecilie. 
"I'm sorry," he said quietly, "but if 
that's the only alternative, then I'm 
afraid it's the cell for me." 

CHAPTER VIII. * 

A NEW TWIST IN THE. CASE. 

IN spite of Macomher's efforts to avoid 
publicity the news of Koyce's arrest 
reached the New York press, and the 
Christmas Day issue of the morning 
papers contained a brief telegraph re- 
port of the incident. 

Police Lieutenant Kcnney, of the 
New York central office, read that re- 
port with interest, and, although the 
case was outside of his jurisdiction, de- 
cided to apply for a short leave of ab- 
sence in order to give it his personal 
attention. 

F.arly the next morning he visited 
the New York office of the Phono-lock 



Safe Company, and had an interview 
with Deeming, the manager. The lat- 
ter went minutely into the details of 
the construction of the device, unscrew- 
ing a plate from the interior of a safe in 
order to make his explanation of the 
mechanism perfectly clear. Then he 
showed the sworn reports of a hun- 
dred exhaustive tests which had satis- 
lied a jury of experts tltat the lock 
could not be successfully tampered 
with, and thoroughly convinced the po- 
lice officer that only the original of the 
voice or voices engraved on the steel 
disk could operate the mechanism of 
the combination. 

"That settles it," said the detective, 
smiling, as he rose to leave. ^'As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Deemrtig. I was 
pretty well convinced before I came 
here. We have never had a case at 
headquarters where your safes had 
been tampered with, but I thought it 
best to make absolutely sure before I 
went any further in my present inves- 
tigation." 

Later that day he arrived in Peters- 
boro and entered the office of the Ma- 
comber machine shops. "I have come 



to look into the robbery," he announced. 

Macombcr did not receive him very 
graciously. "I should have thought the 
local authorities could have handled the 
matter themselves, without calling in 
the New York police," he grumbled. 
"The case is a very plain one. Unfor- 
tunately there isn't any mystery about 



it." He stared hard at his visitor. 
"You're the detective who came here 
some time ago to warn mc about young 
Royce, aren't you?" he continued, 
scowling. "I suppose you're feeling 
rather good over the unfortunate fel- 
low's downfall?" 

Kenncy shrugged his shoulders. 
"Will you kindly open the safe for 
me?" he requested. "The first thing 
I would like to do is to examine the 
mechanism." 

Macomber obediently went over to 
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the safe and spoke into the transmit- 
ter. "Amen — Amen," he enunciated 
softly, and at the final syllable there 
was a responsive click and the massive 
door swung open. 

The police officer took a screw driver 
from his pocket, unscrewed a plate 
from the steel box which inclosed the 
mechanism, as Deeming had shown him, 
and proceeded to detach the metal disk 
on which the countersigns were re- 
corded. 

"Who else has the combination be- 
sides yourself and the man you ac- 
cuse?" he asked, examining the thin, 
wavy lines on the steel through a lens. 

"Only one other person — my daugh- 
ter." 

"And she, of course, is above sus- 
picion ?" 

The old man scowled again. "That 
question is unnecessary as it is insult- 
ing," he rejoined hotly. 

"I beg your pardon," the detective 
apologized. "A case of this sort has 
to be looked at from every angle." He 
again made a close examination of the 
disk with the aid of the glass. "You 
are sure there are only three counter- 
signs ?" he asked presently. "There 
seem to be four here." 

"No. there are only three." Macom- 
ber's face suddenly lighted up. "Oh, 
] know what you mean. The fourth 
impression is another record of my 
own countersign — for use over the tel- 
ephone." 

"Ah, that sounds interesting!" ex- 
claimed Kenney. "So you can open 
this safe without being on the spot?" 

Macomber nodded. "It can be opened 
by putting the receiver of the telephone 
right in front of the transmitter on 
the lock," he explained. "At the time 
I bought the safe, Mr. Deeming, the 
manager, suggested that I might as well 
put in that additional countersign, as 
it might come in useful some time. 
He explained that the voice vibrations 
being different over the wire, an extra 



record would be necessary in order to 
work the combination at long range. 
More because the novelty of the thing 
appealed to me than because I had any 
serious intention of making use of that 
rather freakish feature of the lock, I 
took his advice. But since we tried 
it at that time, I have never had any 
occasion to use it." 

The detective looked at him keenly. 
"You are quite sure, Mr. Macomber, 
that you have never worked that com- 
bination over the telephone?" he asked. 

"I have already told you that I have 
never had occasion to do so," was the 
impatient response. 

Kenney lapsed into a thoughtful si- 
lence. "Where were you on the night 
before the robbery was discovered?" 
he asked presently. 

"Part of the time at my club, and 
the rest at my home." 

"You have a telephone at your 
house ?" 

"Of course. But really I fail to see 
the idea of this line of questioning, 
sir." 

"It may lead to important results." 
the police lieutenant assured him, with 
an odd smile. "Did you use your tele- 
phone that night? Did vou call up anv- 
body?" 

"To the best of my recollection I 
did not. But somebody called me up 
at the club— a young man employed 
here in the office. That, however, has 
nothing to do with this unfortunate 
case." 

His visitor did not seem to be will- 
ing to take that for granted. "What 
was said over the wire?" he asked. 

"Nothing of any importance. Van- 
diveer — that's the young man who tel- 
ephoned — was going to Boston to be 
with his folks over the holidays. He 
called me up at nine o'clock to bid me 
good-by. I hardly know what made 
him do that, for he had already said 
good-by at the office before he left in 
the afternoon; but I guess he was feel- 
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ing pretty good. His voice sounded as 
if he had been taking in a Utile prema- 
ture holiday cheer." The old man 
grinned. "I'm sure this informatiou 

must be of great value to you." 

"It may prove of more value 
than you imagine," Kcnney rejoined. 
^" Where is Vandiveer now?" 

"He is in Boston. He intends to 
remain there until the end of the week." 

"Will you be good enough to give 
me as accurate a report of your con- 
versation with him over the wire as 
you can recall:" the detective re- 
quested. 

Macombcr complied, and observed 
with amusement that his visitor ap- 
peared somewhat disappointed by his 
recital. 

"You are quite sure that was all that 
passed between you ?" the detective 

asked. 

"That was all, except that he wished 
me a happy Giristmas, and I wished 
him the same," was the ironical re- 
sponse. 

"Ah," exclaimed Kenney, after a 
pause, "that's a little better. One thing 
more, Mr. Macomber. Will, you -be 
good enough to give me the home ad- 
dress of your night watchman? — the 
man who was on duty last night." 

On receipt of this information he de- 
parted, but a couple of hours later he 
again visited the office. His face now 
wore a complacent expression. 

"Where was Vandiveer supposed to 
be when he telephoned you that eve- 
ning?" he began abruptly, 
v "At the railway station. At least, I 
understood him to say that he was call- 
ing up from there while waiting for 
his train." 

Kenney laughed. "He was misin- 
forming you. He was here in this 
office at the lime. I have interviewed 
your night watclunan. He tells me 
that Mr. Reginald Vandiveer came back 
here about nine o'clock— the time you 
say he called you up at your club. Be- 



ing employed here, and an intimate 
friend of your family, it was an easy 
mailer for him to enter these premises 
without arousing the watchman's sus- 
picion." 

Macomber frowned. "What on 
earth was he doing here so long after 
closing hours?" he exclaimed. 

"He told the watchman that he had 
come to get a Christmas present ihat 
he had left in his desk," said Kennev, 
with a grin. "But of course his real 
motive in coming here was to rob the 
safe." 

"He rob my safe ! Why. mat is out 
of the question! He didn't have the 
combination. I had offered it to him, 
as a matter of fact, some time before, 
but he refused to have his voice put 
on the record." 

The detective laughed. "Neverthe- 
less he succeeded pretty well, Mr. Ma- 
comber — with your assistance." 

"My assistance!" the old man cried 
angrily. "What nonsense is this? Are 
you daring to accuse me, sir, of being 
an accomplice to the robbery ?" 

"I am," Kenney replied. "I am not 
saying that you were a willing accom- 
plice, but — Mr. Macomber, will you be 
goo.d enough to repeat the exact re- 
sponse you made to Vandiveer when 
he wished you the compliments of the 
season over the telephone?" 

"I wished him the same, but " 

"You said 'the same to you, my boy, 
and many of them,' didn't you? Those 
were the very words you used?" 
, "Of course." Macomber admitted, 
frowning. "That is the conventional 
response that anybody would have made 
in the circumstances. But what has 
that to do with the robberv of my 
safe?" 

The other grinned mysteriously. "I'll 
wager a new hat that he made you 
repeat the sentence," he remarked. 
"He didn't seem to catch what you 
said the first time, eh?" 

"Now that you speak of it, I believe 
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that did happen. But really, sir, I 
fail to comprehend — 

"I knew it !" the detective cut in, with 
a triumphant laugh. "Mr. Macomber, 
we are now going to conduct an in- 
teresting little experiment. Will you 
be good enough to go to the safe and 
speak those words into the transmitter? 
— 'the same to you and many of them.' " 

Macomber grudgingly complied. He 
became indignant when no perceptible 
result followed, and demanded to be 
informed if his visitor was trying to 
make a fool of him. 

"Certainly not," Kenney reassured 
him. "Our experiment is not quite 
complete yet. Try it once more, please." 

With a shrug, Macomber obediently 
started to repeat the sentence, but be- 
fore he got to the last word he stopped 
short with a startled exclamation. As 
the word "many" left his lips there 
was a responsive click from within the 
mechanism of the safe, and the heavy 
door suddenly swung open. 

"Good heavens !" he cried, aghast. 
"So the phono-lock is a failure — a 
fraud !" 

"That is hardly fair," the detective 
protested. "The phono-lock was not 
to blame. It did all that its inventor 
claimed for it. It was its business to 
open when given the countersign by 
the right person, and you unintention- 
ally and unconsciously uttered the 
magic words when you exchanged the 
compliments of the season over the tel- 
ephone with Mr. Reginald St. John 
Vandiveer." 

CHAPTER IX. 

WITH GOOD REASON. 

A LOOK of enlightenment came to 
Macomber's face. "I see," he 
said. "The word 'same/ combined with 
the first syllable of the word 'many,' 
made the first 'amen' of the combina- 
tion." 

"Exactly," Kenney assented. "And 
Vandiveer pretended not to hear you 



the first time, and made you repeat 
your response — which gave him the sec- 
ond 'amen' and enabled him to help 
himself to the jewelry and bonds." 

"Well, I'll be jiggered !" the old man 
exclaimed. "That rascal must be more 
clever than I gave him credit for to 
have thought of such a trick. I re- 
member now telling him how I could 
open the safe over the phone." 

"It was pretty slick work," the de- 
tective agreed. "He must have over- 
heard the countersign many times when 
you were opening the safe, and then or 
later the idea came to him that the 
syllables of the password in their con- 
secutive order were embodied in the 
conventional response that ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred make when 
wished a merry Christmas or a happy 
New Year. After that, all he had to 
do was to wait for the proper season 
to arrive so that he could work his 
little game on you. 

"A pretty safe game, too — or at least 
so he thought," the police lieutenant 
continued. "It was a trick that could 
be turned with a minimum of risk. He 
knew the watchman would tell later 
of his coming here after office hours, 
but he had a plausible excuse ready 
to account for his presence. At all 
events, he figured that you would have 
no reason to suspect him ; that the 
blame would surely fall on young 
Royce." 

Macomber nodded. "And he wouM 
surely have got away with it if it 
hadn't been for you, sir," he remarked 
gratefully. "By the way, I owe you 
an apology for what I said to you that 
day when you came to warn me of 
Royce's past. I accused you then, I 
believe, of taking a keen delight in 
hounding an unfortunate man. I see 
now that you are generous enough to 
give even an ex-convict a square deal 
when you find " 

A chuckle from Kenney interrupted 
him. "It is you that are entitled to 
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an apology," the latter declared. "I 
gave you a wrong tip that day. This 
young man Royce you are employing 
is not the man I took htm for. So 
far as I am aware he has never in his 
life served a day in jail/ v 

Cecilie happened to enter the office 
in time to hear this announcement. "Of 
course he hasn't, dad," she chimed in, 
an angry glint in her eyes. "Mr. Royce 
has been deceiving us. 1 have known 
that for some time." 

"Deceiving us!" her father echoed 
blankly. 

"He has been working here under 
false colors," the girl declared indig- 
nantly. "I don't believe his name is 
Dick Royce, and he isn't an ex-convict. 
I made that discovery several months 
ago, at the time I brought the warden 
of Sing Sing prison here to look over 
the plant. To my surprise Mr. Royce, 
as he calls himself, did not recognize 
our visitor. I could see from his man- ' 
Dear that he had no idea of his identity. 
That aroused my suspicion. And pres- 
ently I spoke to the warden about him, 
and he took a good look at him and 
told me that although he bore a re- 
semblance to a man named Royce who 
had served three yeas in Sing Sing for 
grand larceny, he — the warden — was 
positive that he was not the same man. 
There were some marked differences 
between the two, the warden said, and 
later, when he got back to the prison, 
he looked up the records and verified 
his statement that the man we have 
known as Dick Royce was an impostor. 

"That was what I meant, dad," the 
young woman continued, "when I told 
you that day that there was some- 
thing about his past that I could never 
forgive. I didn't care to reveal his 
secret to you then because T have been 
hoping all along that sooner or later 
he would confess his deception. For, 
the same reason I have never broached 
the subject to him." 

"But why on earth should he have 
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done such an extraordinary thing?" 
asked Macoml>er, with a frown of be- 
wilderment. "I'rrPhanged if I can un- 
derstand why a man should voluntarily 
assume *he role of an ex-convict when 
he " 

"The answer is very simple," Cecilie 
cut in, with a scornful laugh. "He has 
been acting a lie, of course, because 
he supposed it was to his material ad- 
vantage to do so. He knew when he 
came to work here of the great interest 
that you take in men who are making 
an honest effort to redeem their past. 
He saw men with prison records in 
your employ promoted to positions of 
responsibility, and he made the mistake 
of assuming that an ex-convict who 
evinced a desire to reform stood a bel- 
ter chance here than a man who had 
never gone wrong. Don't you see, dad, 
it was nothing but a sordid scheme on 
his "part to win quick advancement ? 
He thought that if he could make us 
believe that he had a prison past his 
prospects would be much brighter." 

"I can't see that your explanation is 
right, my dear," Macomber returned. 
"Royce may have let us think him 
an ex-convict, but he never told us 
that he was. Our information came 
in the first place from Lieutenant Ken- 
ney. Royce had nothing to do with 
that. And if he kept silent when I 
alluded to the subject, later, he may 
have had some other reason than you 
suggest." 

Lieutenant Kenney smiled. "Of 
course he had," he asserted. "If he 
hadn't, I shouldn't be here now. It 
was because I knew the young man's 
story, knew that he had a mighty good 
reason for sailing under false colors, 
one that entitled him to a whole lot 
df credit, that when I read that he 
was in trouble J said to myself that it 
was up to me to come out here and 
sec if I could do anything for him. 

"1 learned the 'truth about him a 
month or so after I called here to give 
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you the tip that he was a jailbird," 
the policeman continued, "That was 
an honest mistake on my part. He was 
down on the books here as Richard 
Royce, and he bore such a strong re- 
semblance to his brother that my eyes 
deceived me/' 

"His brother!" Macomber and his 
daughter echoed simultaneously. 

"The young man who is working here 
is Howard Royce," the detective ex- 
plained. "It is his brother Richard 
who is the ex-convict. He assumed 
the other man's name because — well, 
perhaps we had better get him out of 
the lockup and let him tell you his 
own story. I have an idea, miss, that 
when you hear it you're going to for- 
give him." 

CHAPTER X. 

FROM A DIFFERENT STANDPOINT. 

A WIRE to the Boston police re- 
suited in the prompt arrest of 
Reginald St. John Vandiveer on the 
charge of grand larceny. As soon as 
that astonished young man learned the 
facts that would be produced in evi- 
dence against him he obligingly saved 
the authorities a lot of bother by waiv- 
ing extradition proceedings and admit- 
ting his guilt. 

He was in desperate financial straits, 
he confessed, and his creditors had 
been hounding him. In the circum- 
stances, the artful trick he had dis- 
covered for working the combination 
of the phono-lock safe had looked like 
such an easy way out of his difficulties 
that he had been unable to resist the 
temptation. He had felt absolutely 
confident that Royce would be- blamed 
for the theft, and that development, 
he admitted, would not have been alto- 
gether displeasing to him. 

But several hours before this confes- 
sion reached Petersboro, Macomber 
and his daughter sat in the office of 
the machine works listening to another 
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confession from the lips of Howard 
Royce. 

"When my brother Dick came out of 
prison," the young man explained, "he 
found it very difficult to get a new 
start in life. You see, there are few 
places like this, where a man's past 
doesn't count against him, and every- 
where he went he was hounded be- 
cause of his one unfortunate error. 
Driven out of one job after another 
as soon as his employers learned that 
he had served a term in jail, die poor 
chap was well on the way to become 
a down-and-outer. 

"Then the idea came to me that if 
I assumed his name I might in that 
way help him. I knew that I could 
stand the police badgering better than 
he could. And in appearance we are 
very much alike. So far, the plan has 
succeeded. For nearly a year now my 
brother, under another name, has been 
holding a good job in a Western city." 

An exclamation came from Cecilie. 
"And you have been willing to make 
that sacrifice for your brother's sake!" 
she said softly. 

Royce shrugged his shoulders. "It 
hasn't been much of a sacrifice, after 
all," he responded; "not nearly so bad 
as I expected. At first I was turned 
out of a couple of positions when our 
friends the police felt it to be their duty 
to whisper in the ears of my employers 
that they were giving a jailbird a 
chance to make an honest living. Then 
my lucky star directed my steps to 
tliis place, and since that day — well, I 
have had no cause to complain." 

"But, Dick— I mean Howard," Ma- 
comber put in, "why on earth did you 
not tell us this before? Surely you 
could have trusted us with your 
secret ?" 

"Well, sir," Royce replied, 'you can 
understand that I was not surprised 
when you told me that a police officer 
had called to see you about me. At 
first I was going to tell you the truth 
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then, but in a moment I decided to 
keep my own counsel and say nothing 
for a time. While you showed me that 
you did not hold a man's past record 
against him, I did not know how you 
would look at what I had clone. You 
see, I was helping my brother to de- 
ceive his new employer, and you might 
tint have thought that was right. Of 
course I knew my brother and the cir- 
cumstances which led him to make his 
one misstep, but I could vouch for his 
innate honesty and knew he was sure 
to go straight. And so, all along, I 
have hesitated about letting you know, 
until something happe«ed which — well, 
I just couldn't tell you at all then." 

"What do you mean ?" Macomber in- 
quired. "What can have happened to 
keep you from confiding in us? You 
saw how I trusted you and promoted 
you. Out with it, man ; what was the 
trouble ?" ,7 

Royce raised his head and looked 
steadily at Cecilie; then he looked 
straight at Macomber. 

"Well, sir," he said, "if I must tell 
vou, it was on account of vour daugh- 
ter." 

"On account of me!" Cecilie gasped. 
"What had I to do with it?" 

"Everything in the world, Miss Ma- 
comber," Royce replied quietly. "You 
know that for some time we have not 
been as good friends as we used to be 
during my first few months here. You 
— well, your manner to me changed a 
lot. I couldn't tell why, but " 

"That was when I learned from the 
warden of Sing Sing that you had 
never been in his charge," Cecilie broke 
in. "I was angry with you because you 
had not told us the truth." 

"I couldn't know that," Royce went 
on, "and the only thing I could think 
of was that Mr. Vandiveer was the 
cause; that he had said something or 
raised some objection to your being 
friendly with me. I felt that to tell 
you my story then would have put me 



in a false light in your eyes ; you might 
have thought I was trying to place my- 
self on a level with the other chap." 

"But you could have told me," Ma- 
comber insisted. "I M 

"I'm afraid I thought only of how 
your daughter would look at it," Royce 
interrupted. "That's all I cared about." 

Tears were in Cecilie's eyes as she 
jumped up impulsively, her hands out- 
stretched. 

"Oh, Mr. Royce!" she said. "Can 
you ever forgive me for being so horrid 
to you? You know now that all y m 
thought of me was wrong, don't you?" 

"Some of it — yes," Royce replied, 
"but not all of it. I hope, by a long 
shot," he added significantly. 

Cecilie blushed. "Dad," she said, 
turning to her father, "I'm going home 
now. I've got the car at the door. 
You won't want Mr. Royce any more 
to-day, will you?" 

"Certainly not," her father answered. 
"Better take him out for a long spin 
and get all your differences straight- 
ened out, so that he can start work in 
the morning with a light heart." 

"I'll see to that, father," Cecilie re- 
turned. "Come on, Howard." 

And as the two left the room to- 
gether the old man chuckled happily 
to himself. 



No Self-starters There 

IN a Western United States rural 
school recently the teacher, to re- 
lieve the tedium, knocked for silence 
and requested her pupils to propound 
some riddles. One of the rash scholars 
promptly asked : 

"Why is this schoolroom like a mo- 
tor car ?" and in due time followed it 
with the answer : "Because everything 
depends on the crank up in front." 

The interesting thing about this in- 
cident is that there are parts of the 
Western United States in which school 
children are not vet familiar with the 
self-starter. 
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CTOBER 15th.— Cool, with 
occasional showers ; more- 
over, the anniversary of a 
date of no little consequence 
in the annals of Dawson's 
Dells. Yes, it was just one year ago to- 
day that we citizens of D. D. gave a 
swell banquet — a sort of farewell dinner 
— to our esteemed fellow townsman, J. 
Adolphus Binger. 

Now, there was this about J. Adol- 
phus ; he seemed to be ever laboring 
under the impression that he was a 
"twelve o'clock feller in a nine o'clock 
town." Well, maybe he was at that. 
He had been around quite a bit, espe- 
cially down in the South Sea Isles, 
where he got hold of a number of well- 
paying coconut groves and had made a 
lot of money from his copra and trad- 
ing with the natives. But if J. Adol- 
phus thought he was just a little bet- 
ter than the rest of the herd in Daw- 
son's Dells it wasn't because he had 
money, nor because of his big stock of 
copra down there in the South Seas; 
it was because he actually believed that 
he — individually — was just about the 
best little singer that ever gargled an 
impassioned love ditty or took the ' dry- 
fog" vapor cure in the picturesque little 
village of Salso-Maggiorc. Well, I 
guess maybe he had a pretty swell set 
of pipes at that; but, as I say, if any 



of us citizens of Dawson's Dells ever 
heard J. Adolphus doing any heavy 
bragging, it was not about his boodle, 
but rather about how he could yodle. 
Some singer — that Binger; at least, to 
hear him tell it. 

Well, one day he came in the grocery 
store with a telegram he'd just re- 
ceived in his hand. "Boys," he said, 
kind of important like, "it sort of looks 
like I'd have to be leaving you all soon." 

"Why, how's that?" we all asked. 

"Well, you know I hate to talk about 
myself, but you know as well as I do 
that I am some singer " 

"Oh, sure !" 

"And this fact, so it appears from 
this telegram, has reached far beyond 
the peaceful environs of Dawson's 
Dells." 

"How's that?" queried Speck Bo- 
ner, our assistant depot master. 

"They want me to come to New York 
—to sing!" 

That sure made some commotion 
when he told us that; the news spread 
around town, and a big throng was on 
hand to listen, when finally he read the 
telegram out loud: 

"J. Adolphus Bi.vcek. Dawson's Dells. 

"We arc forwarding contract, which please 
fill in at your own figures ; we will pay your 
price. Wire us. 

"Metropolitan' Opera Compan-y." 
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Now, when a mail's got the goods 
right in his mitt to show, I guess there's 
no call to accuse him of stalling, is 
there:" Hardly. And though we of 
Dawson's Dells were momentarily 
stunned by the stupcndousness of the 
whole thing, we quickly rallied and ex- 
tended our congratulations. 

The singer himself, J. Adolphus Din- 
ger, took it all modestly enough. "You 
see," he said to us patronizingly, "as 
I figure it, the company — the Metro- 
politan Opera Company — has been 
sort of up against it this year. Per- 
sonally, I think that Pasquale Amato 
and some of those old birds haven't 
been going good of late; the company 
has felt the need of new blood. Hence 
this telegram to me. Will I accept? 
Well, well; will IT 

The next night we gave a big spread 
for our talented and celebrated singer 
in the hall over the grocery store. All 
the elite of the town were there. J. 
Adolphus was on hand, all dressed up 
like a horse and looking very haughty. 
Well, there were speeches galore, and 
complimentary addresses; and just as 
we were about to sit down to the big 
cats Speck Boner came running tip and 
handed our singer another telegram. 

J. Adolphus took it, a smile playing 
about his lips. "I guess they want me 
to hurry up," he said. 

He read the telegram, and his face 
went white, then crimson. He picked 
up his hat and bolted for the door, 
dropping the message in his haste. 

"But the dinner!" exclaimed the 
committee in charge. "We're all ready 
to sit down to eat !" 

Well, I can't repeat what J. Adolphus 
said in reply ; it would be censored. 
Anyhow, he told them all where they 
could go to eat the dinner they'd pre- 
pared, and it wasn't to any frigid zone 
at that. As Binger disappeared through 
the door, Speck Boner picked up the 
telegram from the floor and read out 
loud : 
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"J. Adolphus Binge*, Dawson's Dells. 

"Error in transmitting; instead of Metro- 
politan Opera Company, read Metropolitan 
Copra Company " 

Our assistant depot master read no 
further; he turned to the throng. "That 
contract," he said simply, "wasn't to get 
Binger's services as a singer, but to get 
his nut food." 

The crowd groaned. 

"Aw, well," said Speck Boner, "let's 
eat !" 

October 16th. — Still cool; rather 
quiet. 



Why We Shave 

IT is difficult to find any practical rea- 
son why male servants should be 
allowed to grow hair on the cheek, but 
not on the lip or chin ; soldiers on the 
lip, but not on the cheek or chin ; sail- 
ors, again, if on the lip, then compul- 
sorily on both check and chin. 

Shaving was practiced in the New 
World before that was discovered by 
Europeans, and the Mexican barbers 
shaved their customers with flakes of 
volcanic glass, each piece, as it lost its 
edge, being flung away, and a new one 
applied. 

A curious instance of political sig- 
nificance in the mode of shaving may 
be remembered by some people. It was 
after the downfall of Napoleon III., 
when the French army ceased to be 
imperial, and became republican, that 
a general order was issued that all mili- 
tary chins were to he shaved and forth- 
with the familiar characteristic "impe- 
rial" disappeared from rive hundred 
thousand chins. 

For many years before the Crimean 
War the mustache in England was 
the distinguishing badge of the cavalry; 
it was prohibited in the infantry; and, 
as lor the civilian who braved public 
opinion by sporting it, he was looked on 
either as an artist, an eccentric, or as 
wishing to pass for a hussar. 
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ALIFAX had known Elise 
ever since she was a little 
girl. It was a blow to him 
when she married Felix Ray- 
don. It soon became evi- 
dent that Raydon was not the man for 
her. Pie spent her money, and neg- 
lected her; even now he was living in 
an apartment in the city, leaving her 
out in the village of Bellport. One 
night Halifax called on Raydon to pro- 
test. There were hot words; Halifax 
struck him, and Raydon crumpled to 
the floor and lay still. As Halifax 
stood there, filled with horror, a key 
turned in the door and Doctor Bazarin, 
a dark-skinned man of Spanish or 
Italian birth, came in. He was a fash- 
ionable physician, whom Halifax had 
once met in Raydon's company. Hali- 
fax frankly related what had happened. 
Bazarin then made Halifax a peculiar 
proposition: If Halifax would come to 
work for him a week hence in his pri- 
vate hospital — obey him absolutely 
without question — Bazarin would get 
him out of his present fix. Halifax 
agreed, and, as ordered by the doctor, 
left the apartment at once. He re- 



turned in a short time, however, as he 
had forgotten his stick and gloves. He 
found the apartment empty, and his 
stick and gloves gone. The elevator 
man said that he had not seen any one 
leave the apartment. A few days later 
Elise, much perturbed, called on Hali- 
fax. She said that her husband's cred- 
itors were swooping down on her, and 
she feared something terrible had hap- 
pened. Halifax, filled with conflicting 
emotions, admitted having called on 
him and quarreled, but evaded telling 
her the truth. At the appointed time, 
he went to the address in the Bronx 
given him by Bazarin. It was a gloomy 
old house. A middle-aged woman, 
Mrs. Nicholls. admitted him; then left 
him to wait for Bazarin. On a desk, 
Halifax saw a paper with Raydon's 
name on it, and some strange figures. 
Suddenly, upstairs, he heard a peculiar 
cry. Rushing to the hall, he saw, at 
the head of the stairs, the swaying fig- 
ure of a man being led by Mrs. Xich- 
olls. It was Raydon ! 

Entering at that moment, Bazarin 
took Halifax back to the library, as- 
suring him that what he thought he 
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had seen was an illusion. lie took 
Halifax upstairs and showed him Ray- 
don stretched on a couch, dead. Ba/a- 
rin would not tell how Kaydon's body 
came there; he would give no explana- 
tion of what Halifax had seen, or 
imagined he had seen. His brain reel- 
ing, Halifax accompanied the doctor 
to his Madison Avenue offices, where, 
Bazarin said, Halifax was to work, in- 
stead of in the Bronx. Later, on the 
street, Halifax met his friend, Jade 
Martin, a lawyer to whom he had sent 
Elise. In a friendly way. Martin ques- 
tioned him about Raydon ; it was evi- 
dent that Martin had his suspicions. 
Halifax returned to Madison Avenue. 
Bazarin, plainly upset, told him to 
avoid Elise ; then ordered him to go to 
the house in the Bronx and bring an 
instrument case to an address out in 
Hempstead. Long Island, where Baza- 
rin was going on a hurry call. In 
the Bronx house Halifax again came 
on Mrs. Xicholls supporting the figure 
of a man — Raydon beyond a doubt. 
Halifax ran upstairs. The figure was 
now stretched on the floor. There 
seemed no doubt that Raydon was dead 
— but Halifax saw an arm twitch and 
move! Hoarsely he demanded an ex- 
planation from the woman. 

"If you want to know the truth about 
what you have seen," she said harshly, 
"you must ask Doctor Bazarin. But 
remember my warning. There are 
some things better never known." 
There was a look of tragedy in her face, 
furrowed with lines, as she spoke. 
' And now go," she went on, "or an- 
other crime will be laid at your door." 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Bazarin Everywhere. 

*"pilF.RLL was something in the man- 
ner of the woman that startled 
Halifax and compelled him to obey. 
"All right." he said, turning from the 
ghastly object at his feet. "But, cost 



what it may, I intend to solve this 
dreadful riddle." 

She did not speak, but merely raised 
her hand with a sudden gesture, and 
pointed to the door. With an involun- 
tary shudder, Halifax hurried away, 
leaving her in the room, ill lighted by 
the flaring gas jet, alone with the 
material presence of Felix Raydon, 
dead — yet not dead. In the taxicab he 
drove with all speed to the Pennsyl- 
vania Station and took a train for 
Hempstead. It seemed ages before the 
cab that carried him from the station 
at Hempstead drew up outside a large 
house in one of the best streets of that 
suburb. The roadway was covered 
with straw to deaden the sound of traf- 
fic. The door was opened by a man- 
servant, who answered Halifax's ques- 
tions in a lowered voice. 

"Yes," he said, "Doctor Bazarin is 
still here. Will you come in, please?" 

He showed the visitor into the li- 
brary. There Halifax paced up and 
down the room, awaiting the appear- 
ance of Bazarin. Suddenly the doctor 
stood before him. His face was ex- 
ceedingly pale. His sunken eyes shone 
with a feverish brilliancy. When he 
spoke, his voice was unnaturally low. 
It was the calmness that precedes the 
storm. 

"You are too late," he said, so softly 
that Halifax mistook his suppressed 
rage for a gentler emotion. "What has 
delayed you ?" 

"I knocked several times and got no 
reply." Halifax said., his voice rising 
as he spoke. "I had to get into your 
house the best way I could." 

"Was Mrs. Nicholls not there?" he 
asked, with a change of tone. 

"Yes. she was there. She was with 
Felix Raydon." 

"Ah!" He paused. Then he 
stretched out his hand. "Give me my 
case." 

"With Felix Raydon," Halifax re- 
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peated, "who is not dead at all. I saw 
him move." 

"Lower your voice," commanded 
Bazarin, "if not for your sake, then 
out of respect for this household." 

Then he came very close to Halifax, 
so that they stood glaring into each 
other's eyes. 

"So that is what your promise is 
worth?" he said cuttingly. "You have 
been prying. Tell me what you have 
seen." 

"I saw Raydon supported by your 
woman, Nicholls. Heaven knows what 
she was doing to him. He was fully 
dressed. Then she laid him on the 
ground. He moved his arm — twice." 

Bazarin checked an exclamation. He 
was clearly agitated by what Halifax 
had told him. Taking his case, he made 
as though to leave the room abruptly, 
but the other stopped him. 

"You must tell me what it means," 
Halifax cried. "I have the right to 
know. You are practicing some dread- 
ful art on Raydon. You are trying to 
force me to be your accomplice by per- 
suading me that I killed Raydon. It 
is not true. If Raydon is dead " 

He made an imperious gesture for 
silence. A lady on whose face were 
evidences of great grief had entered the 
room. When she saw that it was oc- 
cupied, she turned away. Without giv- 
ing Halifax a glance, Bazarin followed 
her into the hall, talking to her in a 
low, gentle voice. 

For some time Halifax remained in 
the library, hesitating what to do. Then 
the servant who had let him in, en- 
tered. "Doctor Razarin has gone, sir," 
he said. 

He had balked Halifax again. He 
had determined to have done with the 
doctor there and then, but now he re- 
alized that if he wanted to discover his 
secret, he should have to return to 
Madison Avenue, and tackle him there. 
At the gate he felt a touch on his arm. 
By his side stood a big policeman. The 



thought that he was there to arrest 
Halifax made his heart stand still. But 

his words were reassuring. 

"Is it all over with the gentleman in 
there, sir?" he asked ingratiatingly. 
^ "I don't know," Halifax replied hur- 
riedly. "1 think so. Somebody has 
died in that house, at any rate." 

"Ah, that's him, right enough, then," 
said the man. "Well, it's just as well, 
for you couldn't have said that he had 
lived at all for several years, could 
you ?" 

Halifax's interest was aroused. 
"What was the matter with him?" he 
asked. 

"Sort o' paralysis, I think," said the 
policeman, glad to get somebody to talk 
to. "He got hurt in a motor-car acci- 
dent about five years ago. Picked up 
for dead, he was. I'm not sure but they 
was going to bury, him, when Doctor 
Bazarin took the case up. You've heard 
of Doctor Bazarin. haven't you? Well, 
this was the case that made him. There 
was columns about it in the papers." 

"What did Doctor Bazarin do?" 

"Brought him back to life, as you 
might say. Although it wasn't much of 
a life, being wheeled about like a living 
corpse. Couldn't speak, could the poor 
gentleman, and they say that he 
couldn't eat. either. T only saw him 
once, for they never took him out. I 
had to go into the house once to tell 
them about a faker that was supposed 
to be collectin' for the heathen, and I 
saw him being carried across the hall. 
I thought sure he was a dead man at 
the time. And he was like that for five 
years." 

The constable's words set Halifax 
thinking. The description he had given 
applied exactly to Felix Raydon. A 
living corpse — that was what Halifax 
had seen in the gloomy house in the 
Bronx. 

He walked back to Madison Avenue, 
and when he arrived there he learned 
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that Doctor Bazarin had telephoned 
that he would not be back that night. 

Halifax left the house next morn- 
ing, not troubling to consider whether 
be was neglecting his duties or not, for 
all he could think of was the extraor- 
dinary power of Bazarin. He resolved 
to see Elise Raydon again, first, be- 
cause he was uneasy in mind regarding 
her welfare, and, second, because he 
fancied that he might be able to elicit 
from her some information about Baz- 
arin. 

As soon as possible he went to Bell- 
port, Long Island. He had some diffi- 
culty finding the house in which Mrs. 
Raydon lived. There was nobody about 
of whom to inquire, so, at last, he made 
up his mind to ring the bell of a house 
called the "Laurels," and ask there 
where "Osborne" was to be found. 

He pushed open the little gate and 
pressed the electric bell. As he waited 
for some one to open the door, he saw, 
farther up the road, a man come out of 
a house and make his way quickly along 
the street. The man was Bazarin ! His 
back was to Halifax, but there was no 
mistaking that imposing figure. The 
next moment he had disappeared round 
the corner. 

"Osborne," said the woman who 
opened the door, was five houses up the 
road. Halifax thanked her and took 
his departure. The fifth house up the 
road was the house from which he had 
seen Bazarin go away ! 

His presence there alarmed Halifax. 
What had he been doing there? Hali- 
fax knew that he and F.lise hated and 
feared each other. But what could a 
gentle, highly strung girl like Elise 
avail against Bazarin? 

Halifax hastened to the door and 
rang the bell. There was no reply. 
He rang again and again, and then 
knocked loudly. The door of the next 
house opened, and a woman with a 
broom threw a suspicious glance at him. 



"There ain't no one in that house," 
she volunteered at length. 

"Does Mrs. Raydon not live here?" 
Halifax asked. 

"She did, but she don't now." 

"When did she leave?" 

"I don't know for certain — two or 
three days ago." 

"Hut is she coming back?" 

-That I can't say." 

"But the furniture is still in the 
house." Halifax urged, after a glance 
through the window near the door. 

"What there is of it — yes." 

The woman began sweeping the 
steps, keeping an eye on him as he tried 
in vain the handle of the door. A 
nameless dread made his heart heavy as 
he turned away. What had happened 
to Elise ? Where had she gone ? These 
again were questions that he should 
force Bazarin to answer. That he 
could answer them. Halifax had no 
doubt at all. He felt convinced that 
Bazarin was in some way connected 
with the disappearance of Elise, and 
it did not console him to know that 
the doctor was none too scrupulous in 
his methods. At the station he had to 
wait an unconscionably long time for a 
train back to New York, and as he 
stamped up and down the platform he 
made up his mind to see Martin as soon 
as possible after his arrival. There 
was a chance, he believed, that Elise 
had told Martin where she was going. 
The train got in a quarter of an hour 
late, but this did not deter Halifax 
from carrying out his program. Mar- 
tin lived in a studio building on the 
West Side, and there Halifax drove 
at once. Martin's greeting, Halifax 
fancied, was less cordial than usual. 
He expressed a somewhat chilly pleas- 
ure at sight of the visitor, and asked 
what he could do for him. "I have 
just returned from Bellport," Halifax 
said. "I went to see Elise." 

"Did you see her?" Martin asked, 
with some eagerness. 
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"No, I did not. I was told that she 
had gone. I came to ask you if you 
can tell me where she has gone." Mar- 
tin rose from his chair and paced up 
and down the room. 

"No, I cannot," he said. "I experi- 
enced the same surprise yesterday. 
Three days ago I wrote and asked her 
to call on me. I got no reply. Then I 
wired. And yesterday, after meeting 
you, I went down to Bellport to see 
what was the matter. The house was 
shut up. I have just posted a letter ask- 
ing you to call on me. I thought you 
might clear the matter up." 

Halifax shook his head. "I cannot 
understand it." he said. "Where can 
she be?" 

"And what has prompted her to take 
so sudden a step?" demanded Martin. 
"Why has she not let me know ? There 
are a hundred and one things I want 
to talk over with her." 

He stopped pacing about and con- 
fronted Halifax. "Have you any idea 
at all what can have induced her to 
give us all the slip like this?" he asked 
insistently. 

"None at all. Unless " 

"Unless what?" 

"Nothing." Halifax said shortly. 
"At least, it's not worth mentioning." 

"Out with it, man," Martin said 
testily. "Any suggestion is better than 
none." 

'Well," the other answered, "unless 
it has something to do with Bazarin." 

Martin banged his fist on his desk. 
"The identical thought that occurred 
to me!" he exclaimed. "When T saw 
Mrs. Raydon last she told me that you 
were going to work for Bazarin. She 
was most fearfully upset. I could see 
that she hated the man as though he 
were the devil himself. Do you know- 
why?" he asked abruptly. 

"No, I do not. I wish I did." 

"Well," continued Martin. "When I 
went out to Bellport to call on Mrs. 



Raydon, who do you think I should see 
coming into the station as I left it?" 

"Bazarin!" Halifax cried, his heart 
leaping. 

"'The very man ! How did you 

guess?" 

"Because this morning I saw him 
coming out of Mrs. Ray don's house." 

He narrated his experiences of the 
morning and the two occasions on 
which he had seen Bazarin. His ex- 
citement got the better of him, for he 
talked vehemently about Bazarin. Mar- 
tin listened carefully while he spoke. 
His expression changed from one of 
surprise to one of deep concern. 

"If you distrust Bazarin like this," 
he broke in at length, "why on earth 
do you not have done with him ?" 

His question brought Halifax to his 
senses. "How can I do that?" he grum- 
bled. "He is the first man I have met 
for a very long time who was willing 
to pay for my services." 

Martin came over to Halifax and 
laid his hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. "That is not the reason, old 
boy," he said kindly. "And you know 
it. You are keeping something back 
from me. When you care to tell me I 
shall be ready to listen, and if I can 
help yon my services are at your com- 
mand. I'm fond of you. Halifax." he 
added, in a queer voice. "I wish you'd 
let me be your friend." 

"You are my friend!*' the other cried 
impulsively. "The only friend I've got^_ 
at present." He was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then he said more quietly: 
"You are right. Martin. I am keeping 
something back from you — something 
so mysterious and horrible that I can 
scarcely bear to think of it. I cannot 
tell you now. Please Heaven, you will 
know everything very soon." He rose 
to his feet and caught Martin by the 
arm. "What we have got to do." he 
said, with all the impressiveness at his 
command, "is to find Elise Raydon. 
That she needs our help I am prepared 
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to swear. That she is in danger I know 
too well. I, too, am in danger, great 
danger. If anything should happen to 
me. Martin, look after F.lise." 

Martin's eyes seemed to read Hali- 
fax's soul. His expression softened. 
"I will, old boy," he said, and he 
gripped his friend's hand. . "You can 
rely on me. But." he sighed, "I wish 
you could point to me the direction 
from which you fear this danger." 

Halifax hesitated for a moment. 
Then he made up his mind. ''If J do," 
he said, "will you give me your word 
of honor that you will keep it secret 
either until I give you permission to 
speak or until you are positively forced 
by circumstances to do "so?" 

"I give you my word of honor," Mar- 
tin replied gravely. 

Halifax openeafc'his mouth to speak 
when there was a knock at the door. 

"Come in !" cried Martin. 

A clerk entered with a card in his 
hand. Martin glanced at the slip of 
pasteboard. 

-Well, of all the " he began. He 

handed Halifax the card. 

On it was printed the name of 
Bazarin ! 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE EYE OF SUSPICION. 

^ARTIN and Halifax stared at the 
card in puzzled amazement. "I'd 
better see him alone," said Martin. "Go 
into that room. I shall not tell him you 
are here,* ■ 

Halifax passed quickly into the ad- 
joining room, where two clerks sat writ- 
ing at a desk. Martin shut the door, 
and he was left to his own thoughts. 
For nearly half an hour he sat there, 
wondering what Bazarin had to say to 
Martin. He was relieved when the 
door opened and Martin called his 
name. 

"He's gone," he said slowly. He 
looked worried and ill at case. "He 
is a most extraordinary man." He 



paused, and Halifax waited impatiently 
for him to go on. 

"He called to find out where Mrs. 
Raydon is." 

"Did you tell him 

"I told him ail I know, which is 
nothing." 

"What made him come to you?" 

"I asked him that. He said that 
Mrs. Kaydon told him I was acting for 
her." 

"Then he has seen her?" 

"Evidently. But when and how, I 
can't make out.'" 

"Probably he lied." 

"That is possible. But if Mrs. Ray- 
don did not tell him, who did?" 

"Not I, at any rate." Halifax de- 
clared. "I've never mentioned your 
name to him." 

"Could he have followed you here 
this morning?'' asked Martin. 

"It is unlikely. I was driving and he 
was on foot. Besides, I don't think he 
saw me. But what does it matter?" 
Halifax cried. "Did he say what he 
wanted to see Elise for?" 

"He said that he had a message for 
her." 

"From whom?" 

"From her husband !" 

"What!" Halifax exclaimed, rising 
to his feet. 

"Those were his words," replied 
Martin, watching the other closely. "I 
asked him where Raydon was, if he 
were alive or dead." 

"Well ?" 

"He replied that he was tinder a sol- 
emn promise to Raydon to give his mes- 
sage to his wife alone, and that he 
could give no further information." 

Halifax breathed more freely. It 
was at a time like that he realized how 
completely Bazarin had him in his 
power, how the dread of his guilt being 
discovered might leave him for a time, 
but only to come back in full force in 
times of danger. 

"He was remarkably frank with me," 
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said Martin musingly. "He said that 
he knew that Mrs. Raydon lacked 
money, and that he would like to lie 
able to help her. He said that he was 
under an obligation to help her. Con- 
found him!" cried Martin testily. "I 
believe he told me a pack of lies, and 
then I half think he was speaking the 
truth. If Bazarin is a dangerous man 
he is a clever man as well. It is a good 
thing I could tell him nothing, or he 
would have wormed all I knew out of 
me." 

"Well, at any rate," Halifax said, 
"it's a good thing that he does not know 
where Elise is." 

"But can we believe that? Perhaps 
his inquiries were intended to make us 
think so. You must know what my sus- 
picions are. I suspect Bazarin of hav- 
ing something to do with Raydon's dis- 
appearance. From inquiries I have 
made, I have learned that Bazarin and 
Raydon were on terms of intimacy, if 
not of friendship- Bazarin had a key 
to Raydon's flat. He used to visit him 
frequently. Occasionally they were 
heard quarreling. I think — although I 
have only the vaguest grounds for the 
suspicion — that Bazarin supplied Ray- 
don with money." 

Halifax listened with growing 
shame. He was acting the hypocrite to 
the man who thought he was his ally. 
One word from him would have set 
Martin on the right track. Not only 
was he allowing suspicion to be cast 
on the wrong man, but he was stand- 
ing in the way of redress to Elise. He 
berated himself for a blackguard and a 
coward. 

"Now, everybody knows that Ray- 
don was a scoundrel," went on Mar- 
tin. "He was a flippant man of the 
world, a rake of the worst type. What 
interest in the world could a man like 
Bazarin have in such a man as Ray- 
don? Why did he call on him so often? 
Over what topics did they quarrel? 
Once these questions are answered the 



reason and cause of Raydon's disap- 
pearance will be made plain. I feel 
certain of that. And I am inclined to 
think that the reason of Mrs. Ravdon's 
sudden departure will be explained 
also." 

"We must find Mrs. Raydon," Hali- 
fax said gruffly. 

"That may not be easy," responded 
Martin. "There is no use asking the 
aid of the police. Here is a man who 
is, we may say, in the habit of leaving 
his wife now and again. He tells you 
he is going to Canada or some place, 
and the next day he is not to be found 
in New York. The police would only 
smile if we told them that because 
of certain additional circumstances — I 
mean the appearance of the duns at 
Bellport. and so on — we suspected that 
he had left his wife fore\er, that he 
may be dead, murdered even. 

"No," he went on, "we haven't 
enough to go on with yet. We must 
work away by ourselves for the pres- 
ent. What I shall do next is to find out 
all I can about Bazarin. I know Gour- 
lay. the heart specialist. He is in Chi- 
cago just now. He'll be back in a day 
or two. I'll call and see him. He'U 
know all about Bazarin." 

Halifax took his departure, and 
broke for the first time in his life one 
of his rules. He went into a cafe and 
drank hurriedly a couple of stiff high 
balls. When he got back to Madison 
Avenue, Doctor Bazarin was at lunch. 

"Hello, Halifax!" he said. "I was 
beginning to think you had given me 
the slip. Take that chair and sit down. 
I want to talk to you." 

Halifax obeyed and sat down at the 
table. It was impossible to tackle this 
man, whose moods were so disconcert- 
ingly variable. At the moment he 
looked worried, but his voice was kind, 
and before speaking he passed on to 
Halifax various dishes containing ap- 
petizing food. 

"I, too, have taken a holiday," he be- 
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gan, with a faint smile. "I have been 
to Heliport," he announced abruptly. 

"Indeed," was all Halifax could say. 

'This is the second lime I have gone 
out there. to find Mrs. Raydon. The 
house is shut up. Do you know where 
she is?" 

"No. I don't." 

"I particularly wanted to sec her 
about — about this business," Bazarin 
continued. "You see, we must allay 
any suspicion of — well, suspicions con- 
cerning the welfare of her husband." 

The way in which he calmly assumed 
that Halifax was acting with him made 
the man's brain swim. And yet — was 
Halifax not acting with him? 

"I don't believe she has got a penny 
piece in the world," went on Bazarin. 
"Raydon's affairs were most terribly in- 
volved. Now, before very long, we'll 
have Mrs. Raydon setting this lawyer 
fellow of hers to work to get a sep- 
aration for her, and before we can say 
Jack Robinson they'll be finding out 
that it isn't a case of desertion, but of 
murder !" 

He pushed aside his plate, and, fold- 
ing his arms on the table, looked Hali- 
fax full in the face. 

"Mrs. Raydon's disappearance is 
awkward — very. I did not calculate on 
it," he said. "If she were still here, I 
had invented a harmless fiction that 
she would have readily believed. Ray- 
don was once useful to me, and I used 
t<> pay him a trifle now and again when 
be was more than usually hard up." As 
he said this, Bazarin caught up a knife, 
and pressed it on the table so viciously 
that the tablecloth was cut. "Mrs. 
Raydon knew that I paid him this 
money. She did not love me the better 
for it." And he smiled again. "Women 
are like that. They hate anybody who 
knows their husbands' secrets, of which 
they themselves arc ignorant. Xow, if 
I could see Mrs. Raydon, I could easily 
persuade her that her husband had in- 
trusted me with the paying of these 
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occasional sums. I am sure I could. 
In that way we could get time." 
"Time for what?" Halifax asked. 
"For laying our plans. Look here, 
my dear Halifax" — Bazarin pushed 
back his chair and rose — "you are con- 
vinced that I am deceiving you in some 
way, seeking to get a hold over you, 
or something. I know you are. You 
want to settle this matter for yourself. 
But you are not able. Can't you realize 
that if you had half a chance you would 
have the rope round your neck in less 
than no time?" 

"For Heaven's sake, Bazarin " 

"Oh, yes, you would. You have al- 
ready told far too much that you should 
have kept silent about. You must let 
me save you. You cannot save your- 
self. Worse still, you will drag me into 
the business as well. In fact, I am in- 
clined to think L am in it already." 
- "What do you mean?" 

"I mean that your friend. Martin, 
thinks that I killed Raydon — I !" Baza- 
rin laughed, and Halifax shuddered at 
the sound. 

"How do you know?" 
"I called on him to-day. I called on 
him because I knew you had been 
there. In fact, I think you were hid- 
den somewhere away in the office while 
I was there. Oh, you needn't look so 
surprised. T knew what you told Mar- 
tin when you met him in Broadway. 
You practically told mc all yourself. 
Then I saw you going to *he office to- 
day. Then 1 made up my mind to see 
him also, to find out how much more 
you had given away." 

Halifax stared at Bazarin, fascinated. 
Bazarin smiled again at the other's look 
of helplessness. 

"I found that you had very clever! v 
set him on the wrong track. And yet 
it was not very clever to make mc out 
the murderer, was it?" said the doctor, 
smiling. 
"I did nothing of the kind." 
"Not very' chivalrous?" 
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"I tell you, I didn't. I " 

"Well, well, I dare say you didn't 
mean to. But we've got to put that 
idea out of your friend's head at all 
costs, or we'll have him paying a night 
visit to the Bronx just as you did." 

Halifax sat silent. Fate seemed to 
be spinning a web round him from 
which extrication was impossible. Not 
only did Bazarin show him what a fool 
he was. but what a treacherous knave 
as well. His accusation and implied 
contempt shamed Halifax; he could not 
deny the truth of the assertion. If he 
had not wittingly pointed to Bazarin as 
the murderer of Raydon, he had at 
least sat still and acquiesced while the 
suspicion was put forward. 

'"Why do you do this for me?" Hali- 
fax burst out. "Why do you run this 
risk? What am I to you?" 

"I have already told you. I do it 
because I hated Raydon and because I 
tli ink I con Id like you— if you allowed 
me to," he added., with a smile. "But," 
he continued. "I must admit that when 
I took this matter up I never thought 
it would become so complicated an af- 
fair. I thought I could get rid of Ray- 
don easily. T find it difficult. And it is 
you," he added sternly, "who are mak- 
ing it difficult." 

"I?" 

"Yes, you, with your foolish imagin- 
ings, your weak scruples, your inrmisi- 
tiveness! Why didn't you let me 
alone," he cried angrily, "to finish what 
I had begun? You have the semblance 
of a man. Why don't you act like one?" 

"Doctor Bazarin," Halifax exclaimed 
impetuously, "you ask me to trust you. 
You demand that I should trust you. 
Why don't you trust me? Why don't 
you tell me the meaning of what I saw 
at the house in the Bronx? What are 
you doing to Raydon?" 

Such was the effect of his words that 
he thought Bazarin had taken leave of 
his senses. His massive face grew 
deadly pale, so that the veins in his 



forehead, which rose into prominence 
when he was excited, shone blue on the 
white skin, and Halifax could see the 
muscles of his heavy jaw working. He 
came toward him, his fingers twitching 
convulsively, and it came into Halifax's 
mind that those fingers would be con- 
tent only if they rested on bis throat. 

He took only one step forward, glar- 
ing at Halifax. What he saw on his 
face he knew not. but it made the doc- 
tor alter his tactics. When he spoke, 
his voice was soft, the voice of one 
who is rebuking a headstrong child. 

"My dear Halifax," he said, but his 
voice shook a little, "you will know all 
in good time. Believe me, I am only 
doing what is necessary for your safety 
— yours and mine. Were I to tell you 
just now all you want to know, it might 
be disastrous for us both. It would. I 
feel sure, be fatal to you. For myself 
I do not mean to take the risk. Don't 
you see that you have already failed me 
in these few days? You must prove 
to me that I can trust you before I put 
myself in your hands. And now" — he 
turned away — "I must go to my pa- 
tients." 

But, as he left the room, Halifax felt 
that he had won his first victory. 

CHAPTER X. 

BY A LUCKY CHANCE. 

LJALIFAX began his search for 
1 1 Elise the next day. He laid his 
plans as carefully as possible. First of 
all he interviewed all those who were 
likely to hear of Elisc's movements. 
For several days he spent all his spare 
time in making a round of calls on peo- 
ple whose curiosity about his own af- 
fairs was most distasteful to him. He 
had continually to be on his guard, and 
only his anxiety for Elise's safety made 
him continue these interviews until the 
list was exhausted. 

He remembered that Elise had, in the 
old days, declared that she would like 
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to earn her living, and he was inclined 
to think that in the time of need she 
had either found, or was seeking, em- 
ployment. But of what nature that 
employment might be he was entirely 
ignorant. Elise was one of those care- 
fully educated girls who could well be 
anything in general, but who would 
find it difficult to be something in par- 
ticular. It got into his head that she 
might have found a situation in a store, 
anil accordingly he made all sorts of 
excuses to visit the big establishments 
around Broadway and Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

But it was all in vain. Many were 
the pretty faces that he saw, but Elise's 
was not one of them. And on those 
faces he fancied, at times, that he saw 
the marks of weariness and disappoint- 
ment, and even of tragedy, and then he 
would grow sick at heart with anxiety 
for Elise. 

His work with Bazarin was not hard 
enough to make him forget these 
thoughts. He kept him at Madison 
Avenue, writing up his books, arrang- 
ing his appointments, and making him- 
self generally useful. It was so com- 
monplace a routine, that at times it was 
not easy for him to believe that he had 
not dreamed the eventful incidents 
which had marked the beginning of his 
duties. 

He called on Martin once, and found 
that the lawyer had little or nothing 
to report. He had no news of Elise, 
and was reticent concerning the in- 
quiries he was making. Halifax knew 
now that he took him to be a blunder- 
ing fellow, who was best kept in the 
dark when serious business was afoot. 
But he told him that he had seen Gour- 
lay, the specialist, and had asked him 
about Bazarin. He had learned that 
Bazarin had an immense practice in 
neurotic diseases, and had been sensa- 
tionally successful with one or two 
cases of paralysis, incipient and more 
fully developed. 



This did not take them any further. 
About the house in the Bronx Martin 
was told that on a few rare occasions . 
Bazarin had received there patients 
whom he wished to have under his own 
observation, but that latterly he had 
given up this part of his work, and 
Gourlay believed that nobody had been 
received there for several years. 

This explained to some extent the 
lack of organization, and the neglected 
appearance which had struck Halifax 
about the Bronx establishment. But if 
Bazarin had given up receiving patients 
there, why did he continue to keep the 
place up? That he visited it very often 
Halifax felt certain, and never did he 
return after a long absence in his mo- 
tor car but that Halifax searched his 
face for something that would tell him 
what was happening in the house that 
contained the man he had slain. 

And then he would wonder if Ray- 
don were still there. He did not dare 
ask Bazarin for fear he should renew 
the distrust in his mind. It seemed that 
he was beginning to take Halifax more 
into his confidence, and the secretary 
was shrewd enough to understand that 
in this way lay his best chance of ever 
learning the secret of the things he had 
seen. So far as lay in his power, he 
tried to make Bazarin believe that he 
had ceased to trouble about what he did 
not understand. When he talked to- 
him it was of commonplace things, and 
it was not difficult to see that his change 
of attitude toward the doctor pleased 
him immensely. 

Halifax felt strangely alone these 
days. He had been used to being sur- 
rounded by a host of friends, good fel- 
lows whom he met at his club, and their 
relatives and friends, to whose homes 
he was invited. He had drifted away 
from all the^e people. Even had his 
time been his own, as it used to be, he 
had not the inclination to meet his 
friends. Often his loneliness op- 
pressed him. 
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One afternoon he set out for a walk, 
and his steps led him along Madison 
Avenue to Forty-second Street, and 
then eastward to Third Avenue. In an 
old shop in the latter street he found 
some pieces of blue china which inter- 
ested him, and for some time he exam- 
ined them, wishing that he had the 
means to purchase them and the op- 
portunity to make use of them, did he 
possess them. When at length he 
turned away, he saw a figure that 
caused his heart to jump. It was the 
figure of Elise Raydon. Several par- 
cels in her hand showed that she had 
been shopping. She was dressed in 
black, and it seemed to him that she 
looked forlorn and unhappy. 

Halifax hurried after her, but she 
was walking quickly, and the crowd got 
in his way, so that it was some time 
before he could get alongside of her. 
More than one angry glance was cast 
after him as he shouldered his way 
through the throng. Once he thought 
he had missed her. for she was able to 
cross the street before the traffic coming 
along held him up, and when he had 
darted across after her she was no- 
where to be seen. He strode on, his 
e)'es sweeping the countenances of those 
he passed or overtook. Presently he 
saw her again. She was looking in at 
a shop window. In a moment he was 
at her side. 

He did not speak ; he did not know 
what to say. He just stood there look- 
ing down at her. She meant so much 
to him, and he had found her! For a 
moment she was unconscious of his 
presence. Then she looked up, and her 
expression changed from one of list- 
lessness to one of fear. 

"Elise !" he exclaimed ; but she drew 
back from him, her color going and 
coming. "Elise, what is the matter? 
Why have you run away from us? I 
have been searching New York for you. 
And now, thank Heaven, I have found 
you !" 



With a visible effort she was forc- 
ing herself to speak calmly to him. He 
could see that something was causing 
her to be profoundly moved. 

"Yes, you have found me," she re- 
plied in a low voice, "'and I am sorry.'' 

"Sorry!" 

"Yes, I must not see you. I left 
home so that you should not see me." 
"But " 

"You must ask me no questions. You 
have said that you are a friend of mine, 
and you are, are you not?" 

"A friend! Elise " 

"Well, you must obey me. You must 
do as I ask. For pitv's sake, do as I 
ask." 

"What, in Heaven's name, is the mat- 
ter, Elise?" 

"I cannot tell you. But, please, 
please leave me alone. Go away. Do 
not try to see me again." 

Several people standing by cast curi- 
ous glances at them, and he insisted on 
Elise walking with him a little up the 
street. She did so, hanging back at 
the time, and strangely ill at ease. 

"What on earth does this mean, 
Elise?" he demanded. "Do you think- 
that you are going to get rid of your 
friends like this? No; a thousand 
times, no! You can't quarrel with me, 
Elise, for it takes two to make a quar- 
rel." 

"You know I do not wish to quarrel 
with you, Jim," she said, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

"Then why " 

"I cannot tell you. Oh. please, please 
don't ask me. Only go away, and 
quickly." She cast her eyes fearfully 
round. "I want to be left alone." 

"And I tell you that I shall not leave 
you alone," he declared, with a clumsy 
attempt at joviality. "I can see very 
well that you need some one to look 
after you, and Jim Halifax is the man." 

And then her manner changed. She 
drew herself up. and her eyes, as they 
met his, were full of determination. "I 
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cannot prevent you, Jim, from forcing 
yourself upon me." she said quietly, 
' but I hope you are enough of a friend 
to do as I ask. Mvant to go." 

"But, Ehsc 

"I mean it. I am sorry, Jim, but it is 
for my own sake I ask it." She paused 
a moment. "My own — and yours." 

"But this is preposterous. You are 
not in danger " 

"So long as you are with me, I am." 
Her lips trembled. "The danger is a 
very real and grave one." 

"Do you mean" — h© could hardly 
speak the word — "Bazarin?" 

"Never mind," she replied, with a 
calm insistence. "Go back to Madi- 
son Avenue, and forget that you ever 
were a friend of mine. You may be 
of great use to me, but only if you 
never see me. Now go. Jim. Dear old 
Jim." 

He looked away. There was a note 
of distress in her last words that made 
him afraid to look upon her face. He 
stood there, biting his lips and won- 
dering what was to be done. And when 
he turned his eyes again, Elise was 
gone. 

CHAPTER XI. 

ENTER THE POLICE. 

HTIIE disappearance of Felix Raydon 
could not remain their secret for- 
ever, and the wonder is that they held 
it so long. Presently his acquaintances 
— not his friends, for such a man as he 
could have no friends — his acquaint- 
ances began to inquire after him, and, 
receiving no answer, vague rumors be- 
gan to spread about. 

Martin told Halifax of these, for he 
was in the world, while Halifax, to all 
intents and purposes, was out of it. 
Felix Raydon, it was whispered, had 
lied the country, leaving his debts be- 
hind him, and had set up another estab- 
lishment in Paris. lie was supposed to 
have been seen in many well-known re- 



sorts — Halifax could not remember all 
the places where Raydon had been seen. 

And the rumors grew and grew un- 
til they culminated in the bold state- 
ment that Raydon was dead. At first 
it was agreed that he had died in a den 
of iniquity in a foreign city somewhere; 
that he had been killed in a brawl; and, 
in the end, that he had been murdered 
before he left these shores. 

A loud-voiced fellow called Grim- 
shaw had started this, rumor at the 
Unity Club. He declared that he had 
arranged to meet Raydon at Charing 
Cross Station, London, and to accom- 
pany him across the Channel, and Ray- 
don had never turned up. And it had 
been in Raydon's interest to put in an 
appearance, since Grimshaw was going 
to lend him money. Halifax couldn't 
give in detail the strands of the slender 
web which this man wove into a clear 
case of murder. It was a palpably 
weak case ; it abounded in suppositions ; 
but it gained credence, and one morn- 
ing a paragraph in a daily paper in- 
formed the public that the police had 
taken up the case. 

Bazarin saw the paragraph almost 
as soon as Halifax, and came to him 
with the paper in his hand, and a curi- 
ous gleam in his cold eyes. 

"Here is something that may inter- 
est you," he said. 

"Do you mean that about Raydon ?" 
said Halifax. "I've read it." 

"Out of the mouths of babes " 

Bazarin quoted. "If it weren't for the 
fools these men would get no wiser. 
They suggest the improbable, which 
turns out to be the obvious. If Grim- 
shaw had not promised to lend Raydon 
money, nobody would have listened to 
his theory." 

"Then you heard the rumor?" 

"Of course I heard it. Not even I 
am high enough up in my profession to 
disregard gossip. The latest scandal is 
often far more valuable knowledge than 
the latest pathological discovery." 
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"But why fe the idea of Grimshaw's 
promise to lend money the important 
factor ?" 

•'Because it is the improbable. Grim- 
shaw never had any money to lend, 
which is the worst possible excuse for 
parsimony." 

Halifax looked steadfastly at Baza- 
rin, who met his glance with a careless 
smile. 

"You take this very lightly." Halifax 
said sternly. 

"I do," he replied. "Don't you?" 

"It seems to me to be — the begin- 
ning of the end." 

"And to me it seems the end," was 
the smiling rejoinder. 

"Good heavens!" Halifax almost 
shouted. "You say that as if you were 
glad ! Don't you realize " 

"I think so," he interrupted. "That 
is why I am always satisfied when I 
come to the end. A scientist insists on 
explanations, and no explanation is 
complete till an end is reached." 

"But what is to be done?" 

"The central -office detectives will 
answer that question. A great many 
things will be done. You and I will be 
approached with diffidence and respect 
and required to assist the authorities 
in their search for Raydon. That we 
shall do very willingly, for men in our 
position are always ready to cooperate 
in the interests of justice." 

Bazarin threw himself in a chair and 
continued, speaking in a calm, insistent 
voice as though seeking to impress upon 
Halifax a lesson that he had to learn: 
"We must be careful to tell the truth. 
To lie successfully is one of the most 
difficult of arts. Truthfulness is called 
virtue, yet it always pays, and it is 
safe and easy. One must then tell the 
truth. Of course, it is impossible to 
tell the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. Nobody does that save 
candid friends. You will tell inquirers 
of your visit to Raydon 's flat, of your 
object, of the result of your object, 
13B tn 



you remember." he said dreamily, "that 
you left because your words fell on 
deaf ears. Raydon was determined to 
leave the country and his wife. My 
own answers will be likewise truthful 
and obvious. When the visits of a 
medical man to his patient arouse sus- 
picion will be an evil day for my pro- 
tession. My dear fellow, when I said 
that this was the end, I meant that in 
a few days the mystery of Raydon's 
disappearance will be solved." 
"What!" 

"Yes, solved. It will be proved be- 
yond doubt that he has given his wife 
and insistent creditors the slip. And 
when this solution has received the im- 
primatur of the central office and the 
press, you can walk abroad with your 
head in the air and a heart as light 
as it used to be. Come, cheer up; for- 
tune is working for you." He sprang 
buoyantly to his feet. "Y ou are as 
safe," he said, giving Halifax's arm a 
friendly squeeze as he made his way 
to the door, "as the treasury of the 
United States." 

Halifax was not reassured. He re- 
membered his return visit to the fiat, his 
conversation with the hall porter. Baz- 
arin saw that he was disturbed, and 
he came back to murmur in his ear: 

"Before it can be proved that Ray- 
don was murdered they must find his 
dead body." 

Then he turned on his heel, leaving 
Halifax more than ever upset by his 
words. 

Halifax sat down and tried to think 
the situation out. He knew that Baz- 
arin's advice was good as far as it 
went. but. so it seemed to him, it did 
not go far enough. It was plain enough 
that concealment of Halifax's visit to 
Raydon's flat would immediately bring 
down suspicion on him. He had to tell 
the truth, but not the whole truth, and 
it was no easy matter to know at what 
point to leave off and where to take up 
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again the thread of his lamentable ad- 
venture. 

The fact that the murder could not 
be proved till Raydon's body was dis- 
covered only served to increase Hali- 
fax's fears. The body was bound to be 
discovered sooner or later. If the po- 
lice were to visit the dismal house in 
the Bronx it would be almost impos- 
sible to prevent discovery. And then 
a hundred frightful thoughts entered 
his mind. W as the body of Raydon 
still there? What was Bazarin doing 
with it? Was the strange and awful 
phenomenon he had witnessed still tak- 
ing place? 

Halifax became seized with an idea 
to find out those things for himself. 
But how? Bazarin gave him no op- 
portunity to visit the house. That he 
himself went there regularly. Halifax 
was positive. And he believed that he 
went there in the afternoon, which was 
the only time Halifax had for him- 
self. Nor did he suppose that even if 
he did visit the house he could again 
gain entrance. The woman Nicholls 
and her husband were formidable 
guardians, and would not be likely to 
leave an entrance umvatched for a sec- 
ond time. The more impossible it ap- 
peared for Halifax to satisfy his curi- 
osity as to what that dreadful house 
contained, the more did he long to 
do so. 

That evening Bazarin came to him 
in the library. He was dressed, as was 
his wont, with punctilious care. His 
manner was grave and reserved. Hali- 
fax had never seen a wise and pros- 
perous physician look so wise and pros- 
perous as he. 

"A plain-clothes man from the cen- 
tral office will be here presently," he 
announced. "You will see him, of 
course." " 

Halifax for a moment was seized 
with a feeling of sick terror. Then 
Bazarin said sharply : "There is ab- 
solutely nothing to terrify you." 



"How did they find but?" Halifax 
stammered. 

"Find out what?" 

"That we know anything about — 
Raydon ?" 

"Because I told them." 
"You told them !" 

"Yes - I have just rung up the cen- 
tral office and asked for some one to be 
sent along to call on me. I said that we 
had information that might be of use 

to them." 

"Well, I'm hanged!" 

The boldness, the effrontery of the 
man tilled Halifax with something like 
admiration. It was not to be credited 
that any one could suspect Doctor Baza- 
rin of being mixed up in a sordid crime. 

"I congratulate you," Halifax said. 
"You are wonderful!" 

A flicker of a smile crossed his face, 
but the other did not say any more for 
fear of offending him. Bazarin was 
not the man to appreciate being under- 
stood. Halifax was not so sure of 
himself. He paced the room once or 
twice in order to pull himself together. 
Then he came to a halt in front of 
Bazarin. "Will I pass muster?" he 
said. 

The doctor glanced at him critically. 
"I think so. But why do you adopt a 
defiant air? Our visitor is not going to 
eat you. He will be far more ill at 
ease than you think. A little sympathy, 
the suggestion of distress, a dignified 
willingness to help, these are the sug- 
gestions your manner ought to convey." 

He moved across to a cabinet, and, 
picking up a piece of rare and extremely 
ugly Staffordshire, examined it with the 
appreciation of a connoisseur. Halifax 
was watching him turning over in his 
hands the piece of china when a man- 
servant entered and handed him a card. 

Bazarin glanced at it. "Show him 
in," he said shortly. Then he glanced 
at Halifax, and the look in his eyes 
thrilled him to the marrow. There was 
the majesty of command that must be 
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obeyed, the fire of encouragement that 
made obedience a dearest joy. 

"Our visitor," he said softly, then : 
"I wish I could make you appreciate, 
Halifax, that beauty has no standard, 
that in this combination of salmon pink 
and garish green there is a harmony 
that belongs only to old Staffordshire. 

I wish Ah ! How do you do, sir ? 

Will you be seated?" 

And Halifax found himself bowing 
to the quietly dressed man who was 
searching for Raydon's murderer. De- 
tective Lieutenant Hibbert sat down 
and placed his hat on a chair beside 
him. He waited with an air of polite 
expectancy for Doctor Bazarin to 
speak. "I read this morning in the pa- 
per," began Bazarin, "that the central 
office is investigating the disappear- 
ance of Felix Raydon. It occurred to 
me that I might be able to give you 
some information of use to you. I 
think that Mr. Halifax and I were, 
perhaps, the last persons to speak to 
him before he left his flat. Mr. Hali- 
fax is my secretary." 

"It is very kind of you, Doctor Baza- 
rin, to come forward like this," said 
the officer. "To know that we are en- 
gaged on a job is enough to make most 
people affect a ' profound ignorance 
about it. And then they blame us be- 
cause we so often fail." 

Bazarin smiled faintly. "I appre- 
ciate your difficulties," he said, "be- 
cause I am not ignorant of them. When 
I was a young mao I did a lot of in- 
vestigation work for the New Orleans 
police. I think I can claim some share 
in the solution of the Villefoot and 
Taverne Royale mysteries." 

"So they told me at headquarters." 
said the man, with a glance of respect- 
ful admiration. "A very clever bit of 
work that was." 

"Perhaps that is why my sympathies 
are all with you," continued Bazarin. 
"And, perhaps, because I know that if 
I give you all the information in my 



power at this time you will leave me in 
peace later on. 1 am a very busy man, 

you know." 

' I ktiow. I know. As I said, you 

are very kind." 

"First of all, have you formed any 
theory about Raydon's disappearance?" 

"To tell the truth," replied Hibbert, 
"we have scarcely started on the case 
yet. W e have very little to go on, you 
know. Men about town have beer, 
known before now to go away without 
leaving an address." And he smiled. 
"They have been forced into it." 

Bazarin stopped with a quiet gesture 
the detective's words of repudiation. 
''Well, I knew Raydon as a patient, and 
as an occasional social companion. I 
met him at Newport several years ago. 
We were staying at the same hotel. 
One night he had a slight seizure and I 
examined him. I found him suffering 
from a somewhat unique cardiac af- 
fection, which interested me intensely, 
and I took many opportunities of 
watching its progress." Bazarin se- 
lected a cigarette from a silver box and 
lighted it. "Help yourself," he said, 
pushing the box toward the detective. 
"Well, on the afternoon of the seventh, 
I think it was, I met Raydon in upper 
Broadway. He told me that he was 
leaving for Europe the next day, or as 
soon as the ship on which he had en- 
gaged passage should sail. That eve- 
ning I chanced to be near his apartment, 
and I made up my mind to call on him, 
and if possible to persuade him to al- 
low me to examine him again before 
he went. 1 did call on him and found 
him and Mr. Halifax together. Mr. 
Halifax shortly after took his leave, 
and I remained about a quarter of an 
hour with Raydon. I did not examine 
him. He objected to what he described 
as my fussing round him. Moreover, 
he told me that he was expecting 
friends, and he was obviously anxious 
for me to go." 
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"These friends did not put in an ap- 
pearance," observed the detective. 

"No. Almost immediately, it must 
have been, after my departure, Mr. 
Halifax returned to the apartment for 
his walking stick, which he had left. 
He could get no reply to his knock, 
and, finding the door open, he entered. 
The apartment was empty. That is 
correct, is it not, Mr. Halifax?" 

Halifax bowed. "Quite correct." 

"You knew Mr. Raydon intimately?" 
Hibbert asked Halifax. 

"I was well acquainted with him. 
His wife and I have known each Other 
all our lives." 

'"You ought to know," said Bazarin, 
speaking confidentially, "that Raydon 
was a brute to his wife. On the few 
occasions when I met Mrs. Raydon I 
saw that she was unhappy. Mr. Hali- 
fax called on Raydcn that evening to 
remonstrate with him." 

"How did he take your remon- 
strance, Mr. Halifax?" 

"lie told me to mind my own busi- 
ness," Halifax replied. 

"Did he mention that he was leav- 
ing the country?**; 

"He did. I tried to persuade him not 
to go." 

"You wanted him to stay in Xew 
York ?" 

"I wanted him to stay with his wife. 
On several occasions he has gone away 
and left her without warning." 

"Have you seen Mrs. Raydon since 
her husband's disappearance?" 

"Yes, once or twice." 

"When was the last occasion?" 

Halifax hesitated. Bazarin was look- 
ing at him with a triumphant smile. 
The thought flashed through Halifax's 
brain that to get this information was 
the only reason why he had summoned 
the detective. He must have known 
that these questions would be asked. 
The detective's keen eyes were on Hali- 
fax, and he blurted out: 
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"About ten days ago. I met her on 
Third Avenue." 

"Where is she living, may I ask?" 

"I have no idea." 

"You don't know where she is?" 

"No, I don't, nor does anybody else 
so far as I am aware." 

Mr. Hibbert stroked his mustache. 

"What do you make of it?" asked 
Bazarin. 

"Queer," muttered the detective. 
"We must find Mrs. Raydon." 

' Yes, you must find Mrs. Raydon," 
and there was a note of cruel eager- 
ness in Bazarin's voice. Halifax knew 
that the man was rejoicing because the 
police were going to aid him in his 
search. "I don't see how in the slight- 
est she can help you to find her hus- 
band," he blurted out. 

"That remains to be seen." The de- 
tective glanced meaningly at Bazarin, 
who nodded in reply. 

A child could have read the minds 
of both men. The crafty look that 
passed between them revealed their 
thoughts. An icy hand seemed to grip 
Halifax's heart. A numb feeling of 
horror seized his limbs so that they 
trembled as with an ague. The de- 
tective suspected Elise of doing away 
with her husband! And what was 
worse, Bazarin was encouraging the 
suspicion. The flattering glances of 
understanding which he had thrown 
across to the detective made that man 
nod his head sagely. 

"Great Heaven!" Halifax stam- 
mered. "You don't mean to suggest 

thai " 

Again the detective looked toward 
Bazarin. "No. no. Mr. Halifax, of 
courK not." he said hurriedly; "of 
course not." 

"1 am glad to hear it!" Halifax ex- 
claimed bitterly. "I could imagine 
nothing more absurdly unjust and 
foolish." 

"Well." interrupted Bazarin 
smoothly, "you have heard our story. 
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I don't think that we have omitted 
anything. If we can be of any further 
use to you we shall at all times be glad 
to hear from you. But, as you see, our 
knowledge of Raydon and his move- 
ments is of the slightest. He was — er 
— not altogether a desirable acquaint- 
ance. My interest in him was only of 
a professional nature." 

"I understand. I am very much 
obliged, Doctor Bazarin, for your kind- 
ness. 1 will detain you no longer." 
The detective picked up his hat. "Good 
evening, sir. Good evening, Mr. Hali- 
fax. 1 am obliged to you, too." 

Halifax ignored the outstretched 
hand. He hated the man with all his 
heart. "Good evening," he said curtly. 

At that moment there was a com- 
motion in the street. A hard, jarring 
sound as of an automobile brought to 
a sudden stop by the hasty application 
of the brakes met their ears, followed 
by a shout and a cry of pain. Bazarin 
went to the window and pulled the 
blinds. 

"Somebody run over!" he exclaimed. 

Halifax and the detective joined him 
at the window. A small group of peo- 
ple had hurriedly gathered round a 
taxicab, and from its midst was 
dragged the unconscious body of a 
youth and the remains of what had 
been a bicycle. The youth was laid 
gently on the pavement, while some one 
ran oft for a policeman. The chauffeur 
stood, gesticulating frantically, on the 
fringe of the little group of people. 

"I'll be off," said Hihbert. making 
for the door. "Maybe I can be of 
use." 

But -Bazarin was before him. Hali- 
fax watched him with amazement as 
he ran across the room. The eager- 
ness of his pace was not that of a med- 
ical man on his way to render help to 
an injured fellow creature. His face 
shone with the delirious excitement 
that had seized him when he had en- 
tered Raydon's flat, and found on the 



floor the body of its late occupant. 
Halifax followed him with beating 
heart. 

In the twinkling of an eye Bazarin 
was in the street. He pushed his way 
unceremoniously through the crowd. 
Then he bent over the figure lying on 
the pavement. The policeman who had 
hurried up recognized Bazarin and took 
command. 

"Stand back, there/' he cried peremp- 
torily, "and give the doctor room." 
Then he saw Hibbert and noddc-1 to 
him. The chauffeur noticed this and 
addressed his protestations to the de- 
tective. 

"He didn't have no light." he cried ex- 
citedly. "As sure as I'm standin' here, 
he didn't have no light. It wasn't my 
fault. He ain't dead, is he, mister?" 

At that moment the policeman, hav- 
ing driven back the bystanders, turned 
his attention to the chauffeur and pro- 
duced his notebook. 

Bazarin straightened his back, and 
glanced round him. 

"Come here, Halifax, and you. Hib- 
bert," he said shortly. "Help me to 
carry this fellow into my house. Look 
sharp !" 

Gently they raised the unconscious 
youth and bore him up the steps and 
into the hall. 

"Into the library and on the sofa !" 
commanded Bazarin. and vjhey obeyed. 

"Ring up for an ambulance." he said, 
"and leave me — both of you." 

Both Halifax and the detective hes- 
itated, and Bazarin pointed angrily to 
the door. "Do you hear me?" he said, 
in a voice that commanded obedience. 
"Leave the room !" 

They turned away in amazement. 
The telephone was in an alcove in the 
hall, and while Halifax searched for 
the number of the nearest hospital. Hib- 
bert found his voice. "He's a corker, 
and no mistake." he said. "Not many 
doctors would bother themselves like 
this, let alone a chap of Bazarin's posi- 
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tion. Bat what does be want an am- 
bulance for? The poor fellow's as 
dead as a doornail." 

'Are you sure?" Halifax asked. 

"Of course I am. He's dead and 
done for." 

Halifax found the number, and with 
the receiver in his hand he paused. 
Bazarin's order for an ambulance to be 
called was a pretext to get them out of 
the room — of that Halifax felt certain. 
He gave the number and instructions 
and hung up. 

"Let us wait in the drawing-room," 
he said to Hibbert. "Perhaps you are 
wrong. He may not be dead." 

Halifax feared what was happening 
in the library, and what Bazarin might 
be doing. In the drawing-room Hib- 
bert paced up and down, examining the 
paintings, and now and again throwing 
out a remark. 

"Have you been here long, Mr. Hali- 
fax, may I ask?" he inquired. 

"No, not long." 

"It must be very interesting being 
here,'" he went on. "You must see all 
sorts of funny cases, and so on." 

"I see none of the cases. I have 
nothing whatever to do with Doctor 
Bazarin's professional work." 

"Then you aren't in the medical line 
yourself?" 

"No." 

"I have a son at the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital," volunteered Hibbert genially. 
"Y<»u see all sorts of queer cases there. 
You get used to it, I suppose. I've seen 
Harry tackle a street accident as calm 
as you like. It was on Central Park 
West, just in front of the Century 
Theater. Man killed, too. And here's 
Doctor Bazarin getting as excited 

as But I suppose he's not used to 

accidents." 

; "No, he's not. They're not in his 
line." Halifax said hurriedly. 

"Jw»t as 1 thought. You' see, it's all 
a matter of use. Now. this Raydon 
business What's that?" 



He broke off. A strange, choking, 
gasping sound met their ears. It 
seemed to come from the library. Hali- 
fax gripped the back of the chair he 
was holding so fiercely that his nails 
seemed to enter into the wood. For 
it was the same ominous sound as he 
had heard twice at the house in the 
Bronx. 

"What did you hear?" he asked, and 
the words had scarcely esca|>ed his lips 
when he heard the sound again. He 
could control himself no longer. Here 
Blight be an opportunity of solving the 
riddle that had perplexed him for so 
long. 

"Wait here a moment," he said 
abruptly, and left the room, shutting 
the door after him. 

The library door was also shut, but 
he knew that there was a screen inside 
the room and in front of the door. So 
he turned the handle quietly and en- 
tered the library. 

Bazarin was leaning over the couch, 
and the man who had been run over 
was hid from his view. Nor could he 
see what Bazarin was doing. Suddenly 
the horrible sound, as if all the breath 
in a man's body was being forced out 
in painful explosions, broke out again. 
The sound came from the body on the 
couch! And then he saw a limb jerk 
itself out and as suddenly come back 
into position. 

Bazarin moved aside a little, and 
Halifax caught a glimpse of the ob- 
ject of his attention. The man was 
pale as death, his eyes were fixed and 
staring, there was a ghastly blue wound 
on his forehead. It was the form of 
a dead man. Hut his limbs were 
twitching, his hands, hanging over the 
edge of the couch, moved now and 
again with odd, spasmodic jerks. 

"He's not dead, after all." breathed a 
voice in Halifax's ear. It was Hibbert. 
He had crept in after him, and stood 
watching. 

With a quick movement Bazarin 
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faced round. For a moment Halifax 
thought he was going to turn upon 
them with a torrent of abuse. His 
mouth was working with suppressed 
rage. 

"You " he began. Then he 

wheeled round. Evidently it was his 
intention to hide his passion from them. 
"Has the ambulance come?" he asked. 

"Then he's not dead?" said Hibbert. 

"Yes, he's dead." 

"But " 

"He is dead, I tell you," repeated 
Bazarin. "Look for yourself." 

Hibbert did so, and nodded wonder- 
ingly. Halifax glanced at Bazarin. 
His eyes were glowing with excite- 
ment. But it was his coat that at- 
tracted Halifax's attentiou. Down on 
the front had been spilled a quantity of 
fine brown snufflike powder. 

CHAPTER XII. 

tup: prohlem of elise. 

^LfHEN Lieutenant Hibbert left 
Bazarin's house that night, Hali- 
fax could see that he was preoccupied. 
The strange incident of the evening 
had puzzled the detective. Halifax did 
not know what were his thoughts, for, 
on the few occasions on which he ad- 
dressed him, he did so abruptly and in 
a strange manner. 

Bazarin went out of his way to make 
much of the central-office man. When 
the cyclist had been taken away he 
pressed the detective to have a glass of 
wine. But Hibbert refused, a trifle 
curtly. Bazarin was quite at his ease, 
and, presently excusing himself, went 
away on the pretext of calling on a 
patient, and immediately after the de- 
tective also took his leave. 

Halifax did not sleep much that 
night. When he dozed off it was to 
dream such horrors as made him wake 
up in terror. When he looked at his 
face in the mirror in the morning it 



was pale and haggard, and there were 
heavy black lines round his eyes. 

When he went downstairs he heard 
that Bazarin had left the house, and 
that he would not be back for two days. 
When, later on in the morning, no pa- 
tients arrived, instead of the usual 
morning's flow of arrivals. Halifax sur- 
mised that Bazarin had planned his de- 
parture the night before, and had found 
time to cancel all his appointments by 
letter. 

For a moment Halifax wondered 
why Bazarin had done this without 
telling him. It was part of his work 
to attend to such matters as the post- 
poning of appointments. And then he 
thought it probable that the doctor had 
been none too pleased with his inter- 
ference with him on the previous night, 
and that he wished to keep his doings 
secret from his secretary. It was all 
conjecture, and Halifax's brain was too 
tired to tackle any more mysteries. 

While he was busying himself in the 
morning with his few duties, a telegram 
arrived for him. "Come and see me as 
soon as possible," it read, and it was 
signed "Martin. " 

The telegram aroused a hundred 
speculations in Halifax's mind, and 
he could scarcely wait till the hour 
when he might leave the house. At the 
earliest moment he hailed a cab and 
drove down to Martin's office. 

Martin was out at lunch, and Halifax 
awaited his return with much impa- 
tience. When he came into the room, 
Halifax could see by his face that he 
had news for him. *T got your wire." 
he said. "And here I am." 

"Is it you or your shadow?" he ex- 
claimed. "Good Lord, man. you are 
wasting away!" 

"I'm all right." the other replied 
tartly, for the sight of the healthy glow- 
on Martin's cheeks, and his general air 
of prosperity and contentment, made 
him feel all the worse. There is 
nothing so annoying to a man who is 
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worried as to see another who is not. 
"I'm all right. What is it?" 

"I've run Mrs. Kaydon to earth!" 

"No!" 

"Yea, f have. So you arc not going 
to have ii your own way. after all. 
More than that, I'm not going to lose 
her now that I have found her." 

"I hope not," Halifax said. " Where 
is she ? How did you find her ? What 
is she doing?" 

"Sit down, and light up, and I'll tell 
you all about it." 

Martin set the example and lighted 
a cigar. He sat down at his desk, 
which he graced with his legs, and be- 
gan : "When you told me that she had 
left Mrs. Oppenshaw's, I took the lib- 
erty of calling upon that lady. I found 
that Mrs. Raydon had taken with her a 
very few articles in a small bag, and 
that she possessed not more than five 
dollars." 

"Well?" Halifax put in between his 
teeth, for Martin paused. 

"Five dollars goes such a very short 
way that it seemed more than likely to 
me that Mrs. Raydon would try to get 
employment. She would not again, I 
thought, risk starving with a friend. 
While Mrs. Oppenshaw then undertook 
to find out as delicately as possible from 
those whom she knew to be Mrs. Ray- 
don's friends if they knew where the 
lady was, I set myself the task of try- 
ing to find out where she might be seek- 
ing employment. I advertised." 

"In what way ?" 

"fn several papers I advertised for 
a ladv companion." 
"You did!" 

"Yes. I described myself as a mid- 
dle-aged lady, lonely, fond of bright, 
companionable society. I mentioned 
thai I was about to' travel abroad. I 
offered fifty dollars a month, all found. 
I flatter myself that the bait was at- 
tractive." 

"And did l'-lise apply?" Halifax 
asked eagerly. 



"No, she didn't. I had in all over 
three hundred applications from bright, 
companionable ladies of ages ranging 
from fifteen to fifty. About two hun- 
dred and fifty of them were clearly not 
written by Mrs. Raydon. I was not 
sure about the other fifty, for, of 
course, she was, I suspected, certain to 
take another name. I interviewed this 
fifty personally. My office during last 
week was like a matrimonial agency or 
a school for dramatic culture. It has 
been a joke, but a melancholy kind of 
joke. I had to explain to all these 
ladies that my client had been suited. 
Except in a few instances, it was a 
mean job." 

"But tell me about Elise. I don't 
want to hear about these other people." 

"Nobody ever does want to hear of 
the other people, Jim. Well, I'm coming 
to Mrs. Raydon. I read the other night 
in one of the evening papers, that seems 
to spot, as if by instinct, the true value 
of things — at least it did in this case — 
that a lady, while playing with two 
small children in Gramercv Park, 
slipped and injured her ankle. She 
fainted with the pain, and the children 
could not tell where they lived, so all 
three were taken to the hospital. I 
think the paragraph was headed, 'Boy 
of seven does not know his address.' 
or words to that effect. The paragraph 
stated that the woman was married, and 
went on to describe her, and somehow 
the description made me think of Mrs. 
Raydon. I called at the hospital the 
next morning and found that she had 
been discharged. After recovering 
from their fright, the children had re- 
membered their address, and thither 
the lady had been sent. That was the 
next place to call. The house was one 
of those big, gloomy mansions, whose 
better days arc buried in the past. 
There was a ticket above the door, 
'Hoard and Lodging,' and a foreign 
manservant opened the door." 

Halifax tried his best to possess him- 
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self in patience while Martin went on 
with the story, the recital of which he 
seemed to be enjoying. 

"The lady of the house — her name is 
Stringer, and she looks it — was very 
pleasant to mc at first. But when she 
discovered that 1 did not wish to take 
up my abode with her she cooled off. 
And when I mentioned the injured lady, 
she was positively offensive. She said 
a lot of things about being bothered 
with other people's troubles, which I 
did not listen to. I learned that the 
lady with the broken ankle had a few 
days previously entered into the ex- 
cessively bright duties of looking after 
two brats — I've seen them — in return 
for her board and lodging and fifteen 
dollars a month. I needn't go into that, 
for I can see it hurts. It made me 
mad. I saw the lady — she was sitting 
up in the dingy parlor — and I nearly 
embraced Mrs. Stringer in my joy, for 
the lady was Mrs. Raydon !"' 

Halifax gripped the arm of his chair 
the tighter. "Go on," he muttered. 
"Go on." 

'"To relieve your mind, let me say 
at once that Mrs. Raydon has prom- 
ised me on her word of honor to re- 
main in the house till she is quite better, 
and she remains as a paying boarder. 
It took a devil of a lot of persuading." 
Martin grinned. 

"And where is this house?" Halifax 
asked eagerly. 

"That I cannot tell you." 

"You cannot tell me!" 

"No, in my turn I had to promise 
that." 

"You mean to say that Elise made 
you promise not to tell me where she 
was living?" 

"I do. In order that you may not 
flatter yourself unduly, I may add that 
the same restriction applies to every- 
body." 

"But why?" Halifax demanded. 
Martin grew serious. "That is what 
I want you to tell- me, old boy," he 



said. "I've had a long talk with Mrs. 
Raydon. She was not quite her usual 
self. She was overwrought and — and 
less restrained — and she, in a manner, 
let fall some words that she has hith- 
erto been at pains to keep back. She 
has put into my mind the suspicion that 
not only is Bazarm an active enemy of 
hers, but that you are aiding and abet- 
ting him — not willfully maybe, but at 
least unconsciously." 

"Good heavens, Martin ! Do you 
mean to say that I would " 

"Wait a moment, old man." He 
rose and put his hands on Halifax's 
shoulders, looking imo his eyes. "I 
want you to be absolutely open and 
aboveboard with me. You must be, do 
you understand ? If not for your own 
sake, then for the sake of the girl who 
is suffering a Hades of terror and 
suspense. You can trust me. I give 
you my word that I shall respect your 
confidences. But I give you my word 
also that if you don't tell me all that is 
in your mind I'll find it out for my- 
self, and, by the Lord Harry, I'll have 
no pity for you then." 

Martin was a man of Halifax's own 
age. In the old days Halifax had found 
it not difficult to exercise a supremacy 
over him, but at the moment his per- 
sonality dominated Doctor Bazarin's 
secretary. 

"All that is in my mind," he re- 
peated hoarsely. 

"That is what I said. I'm sorry to 
say it, Jim, but you haven't played the 
game up to now. I'm convinced you 
haven't. Tell me about this Bazarin, 
for Heaven's sake, and let us get on the 
right track. If this business is not set- 
tled quickly " He shrugged his 

shoulders. 

"Yes. If it isn't?" 

"Mrs. Raydon will die." 

"You don't mean that, man? You 
don't mean it. Tell me you don't mean 
it!" Halifax gripped him by the arm 
and his hand shook. 
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"But I do. I am certain of it," Mar- 
tin replied quietly. "The doctor whom 
I sent to her tells me that she is on the 

verge of mental collapse. This acci- 
dent has heen the culminating blow. 
You don't need to ask me what it is I 

am afraid of." 

Halifax moistened his lips with hi* 
tongue. "But I know nothing that will 
set her mind at rest," he said. "I know 
next to nothing of I'.azarin. The little 
J know is mere suspicion. I am myself 
trying to nnd out more." 

"What are you trying to find out?" 
Martin had cast aside the easy and flip- 
pant manner with which he had told 
Halifax he had found Elise. That had 
been part of his plan to set him at ease, 
to coax his confidence. Now he spoke 
sternly. 

"I shall tell you when I have found 
it out. For pity's sake. Martin," Hali- 
fax pleaded, "let me do this part of the 
work bv myself." 

'T will not." 

He spoke quietly, so quietly that 
Halifax glanced at him in surprise. His 
face was pale with the force of his de- 
termination. It was the face of a man 
who has set himself a task to do that 
he will die rather than leave undone. 

Suddenly a gust of jealousy swept 
through Halifax's brain. He flushed 
crimson with anger, and, banging his 
fist on the desk, he shouted: 

"I see through you now. You — you 
are in love with Elise! You want to 
win " 

"'Silence!" Still Martin's voice was 
quiet, but imperious. "If I happened 
to be in love with Elise — as you are — 
I should do anything — anything in the 
world — to save her one hour's anxiety 
such as she is enduring at present. 
Jim." His voice became soft. "You 
are not yourself, or you would never 
have said this. I am not in love with 
Elise Raydon. You hear?" For Hali- 
fax was standing as if thinking of 
something else. "I am not in love with 



her. But you are, and you always will 
be, and if you play tlie coward now 
you will regTCt it as long as you live." 

He was silent. Halifax turned from 
him to hide his agitation. Gazing into 
the fire, he said grimly and determin- 
edly . "Martin!" 

"Yes. Jim?" 

"You said you would do anything — 
anything in the world, didn't you?" 

"I did," he replied firmly. 

"You said also that you would re- 
spect my confidences." 

"Yes, on my word of honor, I will." 

"Well, you needn't do that. You can 
give me away if it will do Elise any 
good. After what I am going to tell 
you. you must act as seems best for 
Elise. You will promise me that?" 

"I do promise you." A note of won- 
der, almost of fear, crept into his 
voice. 

"Very well." Halifax suddenly faced 
him. For a moment the room seemed 
to be going round him. Then he said 
I'irmlv : 

"I did it, Jack— I killed Felix Ray- 
don." 

Martin gazed at his friend, horrified, 
without speaking. "Say something!" 
Halifax cried. "For Heaven's sake, 
speak ! Did you hear me? T killed him ! 
Now. what are you going to do?" Hali- 
fax laughed hysterically. The sound 
of his own laughter filled him with 
horror. "Speak, Martin, what are you 
going to do?" 

CHAPTER XIII. 

SEEKING TT1E WAY. 

JI4ARTIN stepped forward a little. 

and Halifax, even in his excite- 
ment, could sec that he was trembling 
somewhat. "Come. Jim." he said, and 
his voice shook, "you don't know what 
you an i saying. You are — you are not 
yourself. Sit down, old man, and let 
me 

"And I declare to you,"- Halifax said 
as calmly as he could, "that I am tell- 
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:*ng you the truth. I killed Felix Ray- 
don. I called on him, as you know, 
and you know also why I called on 
him. He provoked me beyond endur- 
ance, and I struck him. It wasn't much 
of a blow, Jack." he went on, pleading 
with the man who stood staring at him, 
with blanched face. "I didn't mean to 
kill him. But he fell— and then— I 
knew " 

There was a long silence, and Mar- 
tiii's horrified eyes seemed to burn into 
Halifax's very soul. Then he sank 
down at his desk and covered his face 
with his hands. His distress had the 
e&ect of pulling the other together. 
Halifax's compassion fur him made 
him forget himself. "Jack," he said, 
shaking Martin by the shoulders, 
"'Jack, please don't go on like that. It 
doesn't matter. I mean I can stand it. 
If you give me up to the police I shall 
understand. It's for her sake, isn't it? 
Jack, I beg of you. speak to me." 

Martin raised his eyes to Halifax, 
and in thai moment his friend knew, 
if he had never really known before, 
how good a friend Martin was to him. 
There was an agony of apprehension in 
Martin's eyes. "(live you up!" he 
breathed. "My God !" 

And Halifax knew that he was safe. 
Strangely enough, he was not satisfied. 
He had unburdened himself of his 
dread secret, and now he wanted some- 
thing to happen — something that would 
relieve the tension of his mind. Mar- 
tin's weakness, somehow, gave him a 
feeling of strength. 

"Then you are not going to give me 
up." and Halifax smiled as he spoke. 
"He deserved it, you know, although I 
didn't mean it. He was a scoundrel." 
He paused a moment, and then added 
quizzically: "I didn't mean to hit so 
hard." 

"Don't, man; don't speak of it." 

"But we must speak of it now, old 
boy, mustn't we ? You are now an ac- 
cessory after tb^ fact, or whatever you 



call it, aren't you? You made me speak, 
you know. We're both in the soup. 
Come." He shook him again. "Curse 
me or tell me to get out or call a police- 
man. Do something, or. by Heaven. I 
shall do something myself! Don't you 
understand how I feel ; how I have felt 
all these weeks?" 

"All these weeks !" he repeated. 
Then, "Jim," he said, "where is it?" 

"It?" 

"Raydon?" 

"At Bazarin's house, in the Bronx." 

"In Bazarin's house." He started up. 
"What do you mean?" 

And then Halifax told him all. How- 
he had returned to the flat to find the 
body of Raydon gone and Bazarin, too ; 
how he had discovered Raydon dead 
or alive in the house in the Bronx ; how 
he had heard mysterious sounds and 
seen sights which made him shiver to 
describe. "He is still there for all I 
know," he concluded. "I meant to find 
out more for myself, but you forced me 
to tell you all to-day. What Bazarin is 
doing, Heaven knows ! What evil trick 
he is playing is a mystery to me." 

TO HE CONTINUED. 

The succeeding chapters of this novel, begin- 
ning with Chapter XIV., following an interest- 
ing sketch of all that has gone before, introduced 
for new readers, will appear in the next issue of 
TOP-NOTCH, dated and out November 1st. It 
began in the October 1st irsue. Back numbers 
may be obtained from news dealers or the pub- 
lishers. 

Speaking of Brains 

ES'" said the newspaper reporter, "I 
always carry my notes in my hat." 
"I see," replied Fog-g; "news in a 
nutshell." 



Not in His Duties 

DOSS: "I wanted to speak to you. 

Mr. Lovum. about your attentions 
to Miss Sweett during office hours. I 
engaged you as billing clerk only ; no 
cooing mentioned. That will be all for 
the present." 



FOR INSTANCE, "THE OLD, OLD CALL." 




HAT is the title of a story iu 
the next issue of Top- 
Notch, but it serves very 
well for the title of the little 
talk that 1 have for you just 
now. The tale is from the pen of t 
man who has distinguished himself as a 
writer of stories about the war — Brit- 
ten Austin. His has been the art of 
looking into the hearts of fighters, and 
finding there, whatever side they might 
be battling for, the human qualities that 
make the whole race akin. These qual- 
ities are the ones that draw the writer 
and editor irresistibly toward the vast 
conflict as a background or a motif for 
fiction tales that take on the feeling of 
these world-stirring, world-enlighten- 
ing times. Men in the street stop each 
other and ask what it's all leading to? 
One favorite conundrum is: After the 
war, is man in the aggregate going to 
slip back into his old indifference to- 
ward man in the aggregate? 

Here is a favorite riddle, which the 
commuter may put to himself while 
running for a train: After citizens are 
through dying for their countries, are 
the countries going to concern them- 
selves more — through the laws — with 
the things that make it possible for citi- 
zens to live. The newspaper headlines 
of the day answer the questions with 
their reality. Some of our wide-awake 
magazine writers are seeing in these 
answers good suggestions for stories. 
They are enterprising writers who are 
given to peeping beyond the visible hori- 



zon and putting what they see into 
stories. Some wide-awake ones are 
content to spin their yarns of what is 
on the visible horizon; of what the war 
is throwing up to the eye. 

We like to get hold of both types 
of war stories for Top-Notch, and 
when they are up to the standard in 
story strength, we take them and print 
them for the entertainment of our read- 
ers. They must have that quality first 
of ' all — the quality of entertainment. 
But if there should underlie something 
more, we are not frightened. If you've 
got a cracking good story to offer, don't 
be afraid of sending it to Top-Notch. 
even if it has a little way with it tliat 
is worth while, even if it does cause 
you to smile when some people think 
that with more propriety you might 
frown. 

COMETHING MOMENTOUS." 
*^ This is the leading novel of the next 
issue — author. Eugene A. Clancy — and 
one of those war tales that gaze ahead, 
it had a forward look at the time it 
was written ; but who knows that at 
this moment it is doing anything more 
than telling what has happened? Mag- 
azines, you know, are printed quite a 
long time in advance of the date they 
bear. Well, this "Something Mo- 
mentous" has a lot to do with the ad- 
ventures of the renowned Camera 
Chap, Frank Hawley. and adventures 
that are bound up dramatically with the 
events that are thrilling all the conti- 
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' nents. It is the biggest task in picture 
taking ever undertaken by the Camera 
Chap or any other chap. 

Sport Stories. — One of these is a 
novelette of unusual length — a good 
long read for you. It is a medley of 
magic and track running called "Magic 
Grips." Charles T. Joidaif is the 
author. The baseball story of the next 
issue is a clever bit by thai old-time 
Top-Ncm.ii favorite, Harold C. Burr. 
"•\"ot for Keeps" is the title. There are 
some laughs in this, as well as some 
serious moments. '"When the Loser 
Scored" is the title of a sport tale which 
William W allace Cook contributes' to . 
the next number; one of the brightest 
stories in the issue. Do athletes who in 
their palmy days meet with a reverse — 
a serious one — ever come back? Some 
people hold that they do not. Read 
what Chief Bender, of the Philadelphia 
Nationals, has to s"ay about it in rela- 
tion to ball players. He has given a de- . 
cidedly interesting talk to J. C. Kofoed. 

Splendid Tale of the Navy. — Here is 
one to take you captive. It is by H. A. 
Lamb, and is called "Mystic Lights." 
Some sport in this, too, come to think. 
A bully boat race with jackies as the 
contestants. 

Shorter Stories. — There is a big lot 
of them — too many to mention in de- 
tail. But they arc as good a lot all 
round as we have managed to get hold 
of for some time. Among the authors 
of them are Ralph Cummins, of pic- 
ture-play story distinction: Howard 
Dwight Smiley, Ima Nutt, Harold de 
Polo, with Mnrk Allcrton and Burt L. 
Standish coming in strong with two big 
serial novels. 

Points for California. 

A LETTER in rebuttal — to use a 
lawyer's term — has been received 
from Mr. F. A. Schliemann, of Spapks, 
Nevada, in regard to certain statements 
about California made in this magazine 



by Miss Hoover, who gave us an inter- 
esting account of her motor-cycle trip. 
In the course of his letter, Mr. Schlie- 
mann says : 

Will you permit an old-time reader to 
come again? I come more in praise than 
anything else. I consider the September is', 
issue especially good. "A Bit of All Right." 
and the serials by the Dorranres and Cook 
deserve especial praise, to my noUon. 
Would it be possible to get a continuation 
of the Boltwood stories? Or has Boltwood 
gone "Somewhere in France," so his biog- 
rapher can get no more data on him? 

Now, in regard to my former letter: If 
Miss Hoover will tell where those "deserts" 
were, or through what counties she passed 
that "one hundred miles" without meeting 
aught but vultures skimming the sky. or 
a chance lizard panting in the heat, I am 
willing to let all the rest of the questions go. 

I know there are people living in Cali- 
fornia, called Californians sometimes, who 
like to refer to the Sacramento Valley and 
northern California as sterile and desert, 
which is very far from tile truth. There are 
some three million acres of arable land in the 
Sacramento Valley alone. An eight-million- 
dollar rice crop, a ten-million-dollar bean 
crop, a bumper frviit crop, a shipment of six 
thousand cars of oranges will give you some 
idea of its fertility. 

Were it not for the wide range of Toj*- 
Notch readers, I would simply have laughed 
at the letter and let it go. 1 have seen Tof- 
Notch everywhere — on the professor's table, 
and on the roustabout's bunk, and any one. 
not knowing better, reading that letter would 
believe there was a good-sized desert in 
northern California. 

I shall always hold my opinion about 
Western courtesy. I hold no brief for 
whisky, nor do 1 want to. When I live*! in 
Palo Alto, the great majority of the students 
were the flower of noble manhood and 
glorious womanhood, but I have seen stu- 
dents who were "under the influence" with- 
out losing their courteous manner. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I do not want to dictate 
to you about the magazine. You are doing 
fine as it is. 

But if you will give us a continuation of 
Boltwood. and correct that desert idea. I 
would be willing to crawl in my shell and 
let some one else do the writing. 

Xo, Boltwood is not out of it. He 
is going to turn up in the course of 
time in qne of the best stories that Mr. 
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Patten has ever written. The author 
is now at work upon it. 

MP 

Reality Taps Romance. 

T'O fames French Oorrance. the pop- 
ular author, we are indebted tor 

a newspaper clipping which chimes in 
with the little story about Cheyenne's 
Frontier week, which we publish in llus 
issue under title of "The Uncmned 
West." Mr. Oorrance writes from Car- 
penteria, Santa Barbara County, Cali- 
fornia, and says: 

The inclosed clipping tells us that one of 
the women who participated in Cheyenne's 
Frontier Week has already paid the penalty 
of the strenuous life. Thought it might in- 
terest you. 

Am leaving for a week in the motion-pic- 
ture camps around Los Angeles to work up 
some material for the picture-play serial 
Mrs. Dor ranee and I are going to try for 
Top- Notch. 

Considerable has been said in these 
pages about the habit reality has shown 
of imitating romance. It is becoming 
scandalous. No sooner does an author 
think up some remarkable event and 
give it a fictional setting than along 
comes real life and palms it off as its 
own. Nothing can be done about it, 
of course. No copyright holds against 
reality. Here is the clipping: 

DENVER, Col., Aug. 27.— "Well. I rode 
her!" were the dying words of Mrs. Ed. 
Wright, champion woman roughrider of 
the world, when she was picked up at Union 
Park here, after heing thrown by a wild 
horse during a field-day celebration for the 
benefit of Colorado National Guardsmen, en- 
camped here. 

Mrs. Wright died before she reached a 
hospital 

Too proud to admit before a crowded grand 
stand that she did not dare to ride the bron- 
cho, the woman mounted Gentle Annie 
amid great cheering by the cowboys, who had 
taunted her when she first declined to ride 
the animal. Mrs. Wright succeeded in sub- 
duing her mount from its furious bucking, 
but Gentle Annie started on a wild gallop 
toward a corral. Before the cowboys, who 
immediately started in pursuit, could -catch 
the fleeing horse, the animal plunged through 



a wire fence, stumbled mad Hid along the 
grouud with Mrs. Wright still in the saddle. 
A part of the saddle caught in the fence, and 
the broncho raised its heels in the air, and 
then fell to the ground again. A* it rose 
it stepped on the woman's face, crushing her 
skull 

Uditor of Top- Notch Macazike. 

Dear Sit: I have just finished "Out of the 
Past.'* hy Edison Marshall, and it sure was 
great, 'iet him to work on another one of 
those stories, and to use the same characters. 

' Sport or Plunder?" is fine. Keep Burt L. 
on baseball stories. 

Hulkrt la Due and Hugh Kahler do not 
contribute very much; at least. I have not 
seen their names mentioned once in your 
talks, although they are fine for short sto- 
ries. 

Why not cut out the novelettes and give 
us good, king novels every month? I pre- 
fer lumberjack tales. 

My favorite authors are Standish. Cook, 
and Marshall I am, yours truly. 

Chicago, I1L J. H. Dean. 

a* 

Something Different. 

'"THIS spirited letter comes to us from 
Mr. J. R. Larsen, of Santaquin, 
Utah : 

I told the news dealer if he did not get my 
copy of the T. N. that I would walk to New 
York after it. Well, anyway. 1 have been a 
steady reader since seeing a copy for the first 
time — January, 1916. It contained the story. 
"Ranch Magic," showing the picture of the 
mule. I thought to myself: There's some- 
thing different. It sure was. and 1 have 
found a different and better class of stories 
than are found in other magazines I have 
read. 

I have no special favorites among your 
writers ; they are all good. But 1 am going 
to kick about "Rogues of the Round-up." 
by Herbert Coolidge, when he mentioned 
the Salt Lake City stampede as being loaded. 
I can't see on what ground he has that to 
say about the stampede at Salt Lake. The 
stampedes are held every year at the State 
Fair Grounds at Salt Lake City in connection 
with the annual State Fair, under a com- 
mittee selected by the State, and this com- 
mittee is composed of fair-minded men. I 
am sure all other Utah readers of T. N. 
will agree with me. 

I think those "Little Stories from Top- 
Notch Readers" a good addition to your 
magazine, as long as they are actual experi- 
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cnces. Also your "Talks" are interesting. I 
would like to see a story written by one of 
your excellent writers about the West, 
using Utah as the scene of action. 

It is some time since we received a 
story laid in Utah that seemed up to 
the standard. As to the W est in gen- 
eral, you will find in this issue some 
good tales colored with the life of that 
region. Top-Notch aims to keep up 
the name it has made for printing good 
Western stories. Mr. Larsen said sev- 
eral things in his letter, and one*of them 
was : "There's something different." 
We are striving to produce a magazine 
that will evoke that remark from every 
one who reads it. To break away from 
the hackneyed, the outworn, in fiction 
is one of the chief aims of Top-Notch 
writers and editors. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: I have read many magazines, 
but never one with such a fine assortment of 
stories as yours. 

My favorite writers are Standish. Kahler, 
Holden, and La Due. 

"Why Not?" written by Holden, was a 
clever story, which I thoroughly enjoyed. 
Well, "Mr. Trout's Mistake" was a great 
one, only it made one feel sorry when he 
was caught. 

I hope you will give us more track and 
swimming tales, for they surely arc good. 
Yours for a continuance of good stories. 

H. Hamilton. 

C. N. Hotel, Dauphin, Manitoba. Canada. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: Just want to tell you that old 
T.-N. is the best out, and that is going 

some. 

I started reading T. N. last year, and was 
so pleased with it that I sent in a subscrip- 
tion the first of the year. 

Please don't leave the jokes out. as they 
cheer you up. 

Say, can't you get Rod Hazzard and Bolt- 
wood of Vale back on the job? I surely do 
miss them. 

I like all the authors, but some better than 
Others. My favorites are Burt L. Standish, 
the Dorrances, Ralph Boston, I ma Nutt, J. 
Allan Dunn, W. W. Cook, and Frank X. 
Finnegan. 

I never tire of sport stories, and I think 
"Sport or Plunder?" was the best I have 
ever read. J. Allan Dunn brings you back 



to nature with his animal stories. Hoping 
to see this in print, I am, a loyal Top- 
Notcher, Stanleigh H. Jones. 

West Fourteenth Street, Norfolk, Va. 

ar 

T. N. in the Navy. 

IT is gratifying to those who work to 
make Top-Notch an attractive mag- 
azine that nowhere does it meet with 
greater favor than in the United States 
navy. Our mail is rich with testi- 
monials from the sailors of Uncle Sam. 
Now and then we print one; for in- 
stance, this, from A. J. Teveliet, of the 
U. S. S. Illinois: 

I have been a reader of your magazine for 
the last five years, and have always liked it. 
I purchased one yesterday at a news stand, 
and all around me were sailors with a T. N. 
under their arm. It seems to be a favorite 
magazine with the sailors. I hope to see a 
good sea yarn. 

It is a pleasure to announce that in 
the next issue there will be a good sea 
yarn, and that our friend on the Illinois 
will find it when he opens his copy of 
T. N. We are always reaching after 
sea yarns that we think will pass the 
muster of our friends in the navy all 
over the world ; but we regret that our 
reaching in this direction is not often 
repaid with the kind of stories that we 
deem good enough to use. 

• A Boost from Canada. 

DOUOUETS are frequently tossed to 
us from across the Canadian bor- 
der, and we always like to get them. 
Here is one from a reader who signs 
himself "J. C, Winnipeg:" 

I have been a reader of your magazine for 
a number of years. I have read nearly 
every other magazine on the market, and 
cannot find anytlfTng to compare with Top- 
Notch. I believe it is the most interesting 
magazine from start to finish that any per- 
son could wish for. It is a credit to you. Mr. 
Editor, to he able to get hold of such good 
authors as you do. Send along a few more 
detective stories like "Red Diamond," by 
Bertram Lcbhar, and for glory's sake give us 
another by William Wallace Cook. I wish 
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every success to good old Tuf NoiCH Am 
looking forward lo sunic more Northwest 

Mounted Police slorie». 

Well, you will gel some more Xorth- 
west Mounted Police stories, and get 
them very soon. We have three daisies 
in the safe — one by Koland Ash l ord 
Phillips, one by William Wallace Cook, 
une by Ethel and lames Dor ranee. The 
one by the Dorrances is a serial novel, 
and will l>e started in the issue of No- 
vember 15th. 

Editttr of Top- Notch Magazine. 

Dlab Sir: Just a line from this part of 
the country, as f never sec any of our Top- 
Notch readers writing to you. Your novel- 
ette, "Against the Red Hoard." is the best 
story I have ever read relative to railroad 
life. H contained real, live action. Shinn. 
the author, must certainly have been a 
"brakte" in his lime to write such fiction. 1 
would like to see more of his work. 

Your sport stories are great, especially 
your intercollegiate college sports. Let us 
hear more of Rod Haz2ard and Roger Bolt- 
wjod. 

Koland Ashford Phillips. William Wallace 
Cook, Bun L. Staudish. and the Dorrances. 
not saying anything of Ralph Boston, have 
got any other magazine staff beaten a mile, 
but I wish you would chloroform that Ima 
N'utt for about six months. Wishing success 
to Top-notch, I am, Hoberc 

Harrisburg. Pa. 

ac< 

Another for Ima Nutt 

pROM the San Francisco headquar- 
ters of the United States Marine 
Corps, Western Recruiting Division, we 
have this criticism of Miss Ima Nutt's 
story, "Pinked in Time," the critic being 



\\ iliiani W. Briare, sergeant of ma- 
rines] 1 

I have been a reader of the Tot-Notch 
for the last live year*, and cannot find word* 
to prai*e it enough. This ts my first ap- 
pearance in the ' Talk" pages, and I come in 
with a criticism of Mr. Jma Noil's story 
Oltitted "Pinked in Time." 

Mr. Nutt is "all wrong." Never is a man 
examined before bis eyes. ears, and teeth are 
(9B mined Does it sound reasonable to yon 
1 hat a man should be made to strip and be 
thoroughly examined by the doctor before 
his eyes arc examined? Should there be a 
fault in his eyes the doctor would be out a 
lot of valuable time an I work A man ha- 
bis eyes tested before be ever goes before 
the doctor. There arc too many others wait- 
ing to be examined, and all the time is valu- 
able to the examining crew. 

A man is never given a card to show that 
he is not a slacker on color blindness, as he 
might be of value to some branch where 
color blindness will not interfere with his 
duties. In ordinary service the doctors do 
not go to such extremes as having a man 
pick out pink. He is told, to pick out all 
shades of red. and that takes in pink. A 
man very seldom falls down on the com- 
bination that Ima mentions. Colors con- 
fused are green and brown or red and blue. 
I have assisted the examining surgeon, for 
some months, sn 1 think that 1 am safe in 
making these remarks. '1 would advise Mr. 
Xutt to call around and sec some of the sta- 
tions and see if I am not right. 

All |h« Top-Notch stories are simply great, 
and the bunch here are always looking for 
more. Please advise Ima that his stories 
are all O. K., but be can't "Tell it to the 
marines" in any story like "Pinked in 
rime." 

Luckily Sergeant Brian's criticism is 
gentle, which does him great credit, for 
it is plain he does not even know that 

the writer he has "panned'* is a miss, 




CONSIDER the familiar peanut 
of your boyhood. It hasn't 
changed since — other boys are buy- 
ing them now. 

And why? Because the delicious 
natural flavor has been developed 
and brought out by toasting 
(roasting.) 

This "parable" shows you the 
reason for the big success of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. Everybody likes 
the idea of toasted tobacco — the 
flavor improved and sealed in by 
toasting. A delicious cigarette. 

Its toasted 
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If You Can Tell a Lachnite 
from a Diamond- jew^c* 

YES, we'll send you one of these exquisite man-made gems and you 
can wear it for 10 full days at our expense. Put it to every diamond test 
you ever heard about— fire— acid — the diamond file. Compare its bril- 
liance with the brilliance of a mined diamond. Notice how it is cut — by world renowned diamond gfc 
cutters. Test it in every way. Wear it everywhere you go. Then after ten days— if you are able 
to tell which is your Lachnite and which is youi diamond— or if any of your friends have been able 
to tell the difference — send the Lachnite back to us. The trial doeu not cost you a penny. If you 
decide to buy the Lachnite pay only the rock-bo»tom price, and if you wish— at a rate of a few 
cents a day. Our new jewelry book (sent free) tells all about our generous terms. Write today. 

Pay As You Wish Set Only in Solid Gold 



Do not decide to buy a genuine Lach- 
nite Gem until you have worn it for 
10 full days. Then— if you wish — 
you may pay for it at t he rate of 
riarOlQ only a few cents a day. Term* 

Lachman Co. ^ ' 

12 N. Michigan Ave. 

Dept. 1107, Chicago, 111. 

Gentlemen: Please send me 
absolutely free and prepaid your 
new jewelry book and full particulars 
of your free trial, easy payment plan. 
I assume no obligations of any kind. 



no interest. You do not 

pay for trial, No red tape. 
Your credit is good. 



Name. 
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Lachnite Gems are mounted only in 

solid gold. To hold these splendid jewels we have 
secured the latest and newest ideas in solid gold 
settings. In our new catalog you will see illus- 
trated rings by the score for both men and 
women— bracelets. La Vallieres, stick pins, cuff 
links— all the newest jewelry — made of solid 
gold. Write for our new catalog today. It's 
free— and it has a message for you. 

Send the Coupon 

tor. Our New Catalog I 

Put yonr nnme and address in the coupon or on ji 
postrnrd »nd wt our no* jewelrv book. It ■ howl band- 
pome illuptrntinnsof the newest ■■•[Id K"ld mount mist li"tn 
which you havetoehoiwe. Too— it tells Iho intereetirii; *t..r» 
of how I.ni-hmtes •renio<]«— nnd whv their hrillinnce ib truar- 
•ntced to we»r forever. You'll bo delighted with this new b.»ok. 
Wnto for it today— it ii fr>-e-no obligations, bend the coupon, 

Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan AfC.DepU 107, Chicago,"! 



